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INVASION OF INDIA. 


Much has been said, and -~ 
deal written, on the possibility of out 
being called upon to defend our In< 
dian possessions against the invasion 
of a European power ; and there is 
stil! much question of the practicabi< 
lity of such an expedition. 
Wapelesn’s remarks on this subject 
betray more ignorance of the natural 
obstacles which must have obstructed 


his progres, than is consistent with 
the belief that he seriously intended 
to make the attempt. He probably 
contemplated the enterprise as one 
worthy of his geni allowed his 
mind to ‘aamaiie Ge n it, rather as a 
problem to be solved, and & ¢consuni< 
mation to be wished, than as a project 
to be undertaken. When, in his lat~ 
ter days, he talked of the facility with 
which Russia might conquer India, 
he was obvi only venting his 
spleen, and had never seriously exa~ 
mined the difficulties, or perhaps had 
never thought of them at all. Many 


intelligent persons, however, have been 
misled by the opinions which were 
carelessly or vindictively flung about, 


in the moments of caprice or irrita- 

tion, by a leader so consummately 

skilled in all that related to mili 

undertakings ; and who was believ 

to have given this question all the 

consideration requisite to enable him 
Vou. XXII. 


to eome to 4 conclusion regarding it, 
Even governments have not 

the influence of his loose remarks and 
indigested speculations ; but all sober 
mén who have carefully studied the 
matter, and whose ldcal knowledge 
enables them to form an accurate judgs 
ment regarding it, will be of one ops 
mon as to thé imprfacticability of 
scheme, if the smeuniaiie pros 


posed had been adopted. 

— the question is one of interést 
ani ns Senate ularly at 
the present moment, and perhaps — 
of our intelligent and indulgent read 
ers may be inclined to enter on its ex« 
— a our guidance. © 

It is t unnecessary to say, that 
Russia is the only European nation at 
all likely to undertake this enterprise, 
or, indeed, whose situation puts it int 
her power to attempt it. is the 
only nation who a frontier? iti 
Asia, or who comes in ¢ontact with 
those Asiatic nations, whose remote. 
per gtrmie at porate dees 
ne ' a 
ments on their territoties and inters 
ference with their governments to pass 
unnoticed. She is therefore the only 
hation who has the means of esta 
blishing any permanent influence oP 
control over the countriés lying toe 
wards India, or of — her fron» 
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tier in that direction, Other Euro- 
pean governments may form alliances 
with princes of Central Asia, and may 
even enjoy a certain share of consi- 
deration and influence at their courts ; 
but Russia can make her strength be 
felt and dreaded, and she can threaten 
with effect, and dictate with the power 
of enforcing obedience.* We shall 
efore consider this subject solely 
with reference to the views and means 
of that power, and thus get rid at 
once of a number of unavailing discus- 
sions on impracticable schemes, which 
it, would be. waste of time to examine 
in detail. 
. . There are many motives which may 
induce or impel Russia to improve her 
advantages, and extend her power in 


*. «Independent of the ambition which 
all nations have to extend their terri- 
tories, and enlarge the sphere of their 
influence and authority, and the ten- 
dency which all rising nations seem 
to have to advance their limits, there 
are some more prudent and judicious 
considerations which might lead the 
eabinet of St Petersburgh to pursue 

stematically the course which ambi- 
tion first prompted it to adopt. 
», ‘The hope, however distant, that she 
might one day become mistress of our 
Eastern —— which are so ge« 
nerally believed to be ever-flowing 
fountains of wealth, and the prospect 
of improving the commerce of her 
southern provinces, and indeed of her 
whole empire, would of themselves be 
serious, important, and tempting con 
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siderations to Russia: but there are 
others still more immediate and point« 


The control which Great Britain 
can exercise over the commerce of 
Russia, is so powerful a check on the 
proceedings of her government, that 
as she cannot otherwise emancipate 
herself from its trammels, she must 
be desirous to obtain the meaus of exs 
erting some countercheck on the go 
vernment of Britain ; and it would be 
difficult to find any more efficacious 
than the acquisition of a power and ,, 
influence in Central Asia, which will 
enable her to threaten our Indian em- 
pire. In the event of a war between 
England and Russia, there is, in fact, 
no other point on which she could 
hope to bring her power to bear upon 
us. Her force, exclusively military, 
could avail her to injure us in no other 
quarter ; and there is no portion of the 
British empire which is considered so 
vulnerable, and no acquisition so like« 
ly to yield an ample reward to the 
conqueror, as India. 

Russia has therefore abundant in- 
ducements to pursue her aggrandizing 
policy in Asia. We do not stop to 
— whether this may be the best 
policy she could adopt; but we are 
satisfied that it is what she has deter- 
mined to persevere in; and that it 
would require more forbearance than 
could be expected from a more en< 
lightened cabinet to do otherwise, at 
least so long as there is no greater obe 
stacle opposed to the prosecution of 
this system than there is at present, 








* As it would be impossible to give, within the limits which we have prescribed 
to ourselves, any intelligible account of the. countries which we shall have occasion 
te mention, we shall refer those who may wish to examine the soundness of our pre- 
mises, or to study the matter more carefully, to the best and most recent descrip- 
tions of these regions, vir. Fraser’s Khorassan ;. Voyage en Tourkomaine, par M. 
de Mouravieff; Dr Eversinan’s Account of the Progress of M. de Nigri’s Mission 
to Bokhara; and two other accounts of the same mission ;. with Elphinstone’s Ac- 
count of Cabul; and Kinnier’s Geographical Memoir on Persia. These contain all 
that it is necessary to know of the countries of Asia, in reference to the subject before 
us ; and we can assure those who are disposed to take up any of the works we have 
mentioned, that they will find ample information and amusement to repay them for 
the time they may bestow upon them. It is to be regretted, that such works, ge- 
nerally, are little noticed in this country, and, as a friend remarked to us the other 
day, we really believe that “ the people of England would take more interest in a 
question regarding an increased duty of a penny a-pound upon tea, than in one which 
involved the whole interests, moral, civil, and political, of half the countries in Asia.” 
We may add, that an obscure notice of an insignificant stream in Central Africa, ex- 
éites more attention than the discovery Of a new nation in Central Asia. 
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Russia has been led to speculate on the 
possibility of attempting the invasion 
of India from her present position—an 
attempt to carry it by a coup-de-main; 
without waiting the result of more 
tardy meéasiires. We know that it has 
been pronounced practicable by more 
than one of her military leaders, and 
we have already noticed the opinion of 
Se gem in its favour. Our own be- 
lief; however, is totally at variance 
with these high authorities ; and we 
shall proceed to put our readers in pos< 
session of the grounds of our dissent. ’ 
All the plans which have been pro- 
posed for the invasion of India, seem 
to have been built on the belief, that 
because large armies have been car- 
ried over land into that country, by 
several Asiatic leaders, and some of 
them may be said to have effected its 
conquest, there could not, of conse< 
quence, be any insurmountable im- 
pediment to the success of the enter« 
prise, when undertaken by an Euro- 
pean army. But this specious rea 
soning, however plausible it may a 
ae to be, is in effect extremely fal- 
cious ; for, in the first place, there 
is no European power that at present 
holds a position, in relation to India, 
at all resembling that which was held 
by ts Sr of its successful invaders. 
They a sed some of the coun 
tries which lie at the base of the Pa- 
ropamisan range. They had all esta- 


‘Dblished a high character as military 


leaders and conquerors, and had over 
awed or subdued all the neighbour- 
ing’ countries, and they all sent the 
fame; of their achievements before 
them into India, to prepare the way 
for ‘them. They all set out from a 
position, beyond which there was only 


‘one barrier to’ break through before 
‘they entered India, and ~ which 


they could have retired, had they fail- 

in surmoaunting the first impedi- 
ment ; whereas Russia would now have 
to traverse more than one country, 
presenting numerous natural obstacles, 
and capable of opposing the progress 


Tribation’of Teitta:: ae 
But this ‘is not all. We know that’ 


of “her atmies, before-she could bring’ 


Yhiém to the point from which any one’ 


of ho Asiatic invaders commenced his’ 
march. é; ; 
: India was at that time governed by’ 
weak princes, whose divided pred 
and distracted d dents could never 
be brought to make any combined ex< 
ertion for the preservation of ‘their 
country. The ‘very ministers of ‘the 
vernment were on some occasions 
Abeer to vod enemy, and ee 
ture of the seat of government deci , 
the contest, and constituted what has 
been called the conquest’ of the coun< 


try. 

The troops of the invaders were of 
the description which in those times 
was best suited to the enterprise—A 
light cavalry that scoured the country 
in their ow progress—arrived every 
where before they were expected, and 
collecting provisions wherever they 
were to ound, were enabled, from 
the places in which they found abun 
dance, to carry on their horses enough 
for their own subsistence for many 
days ; at the same time, they’ were 
more than a match for any troops that 
India could bring to oppose them. tie 
fantry could not have effected in ‘the 
countries ‘ over which they ‘passed, 
what was done by these armiés’of 
horse. The rapidity ‘of theit move- 
ments, and the fucllity: with’ which 
they performed long marches ‘for “se- 
veral successive days, where water or 
pnts ene were scanty, gave them’ a 

ecided superiority in their advancé,* 
while, on the -other hand, the chief 
part of the armies of India, being alsd 
composed of cavalry, could not be at~ 
tacked with effect by any other de- 
scription of force than that which was 
brought against them. 

The invading armies were al 
composed of troops of a character far 
superior to those whom they encoun- 
tered, and they were led by men of 
experience far greater, and talents far 
higher, than any whom India could 
produce to oppose them,—in short, by 
the transcendent military geniuses of 





* It is hardly known in Europe, that Asiatic cavalry perform marches of sixty or 
seventy miles a-day, for several successive days, without meonvenience, and that, (in 
countries where long spaces intervene between the stages at which water or provi- 
sions are to be found,) they are thus enabled to pass over tracts totally impracticable 


for infantry. 
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theit several ages." - Yet, with 
thoes, edeamtages, what: did. the py 
complish? They all plundered the: 
country. Some of them overturned 
the most i t of its governments ; 
but how many of them can be said to 
have conquered India ? 
. ‘The progress of these. Asiatic hordes 
“® country, is totally different 
cone” wins pe ag” n army. 
the former, every individual has 
-aceustomed to provide for his 
own wants, and he trusts chiefly to his 
pwn. resources. If he finds what he 
is. im. search of within a mile of his 
camp, he returns, but if not, he goes 
op.. ..1f he cannot. obtain it otherwise, 
he has recourse to force or stratagem. 
Tribes combine for their mutual sup- 
Lee saad foals movements are so ra+ 
i t the peasantry cannot escape 
them, and their strength so consie 
derable as nat to be resisted. 

e are as many dexterous fora- 
gers as there. are individuals in the 
army... The number of followers on 
such.occasions is very inconsiderable, 
anid, even they are for the most part 
armed and mounted. The is no 
pin 5 and its cee! a raga 
would hardly impair the efficiency 
the. army. Provisions are collected 
from great distances ; and though no 
doubt much is wasted where there is 
more than is immediately required, 
yet much J: pr rn wage a 
mest i scattered. oO 
cmananat the army are few, and such 
asthe countries it passes through can 
at.all times supply. Its numbers are 
comsienally recruited from the tribes 
through whose. territories it passes ; 
and the new ievies take their place in 
its,ranks without any previous prepa- 
ration. Such bands are encumbered 
on,their march by no heavy trains of 

i or warlike stores; for every 


Sep 
man carries his own ammunition be- 
hind his saddle. As they are vstill.in 
their native climate, or m one differ 
ing little from it, they require little 
protection from the weather.. They 
move amongst people of their own ha- 
bits and their own religion, and. they 
uently feel. at home in the coune 
tries “me 4 which they march. 

But the discipline of a regular Eu- 
ropean army requires the observance 
of a course direetly opposed to this, 
There, no man is allowed to provide 


against his own wants. The burden 


of doing so is taken off his shoulders, 
and he is required to take no part in 
it, however imperfectly it may be ace 
comnn Foraging parties bear a 
small proportion to the bulk. of the 
army ; and if they are unacquainted 
with the country, or the manners of its 
inhabitants, they may frequently be 
unsuccessful. The country will cere 
tainly suffer less, and a smaller quany 
tity of provisions will be wantonly de- 
stroyed; but where these are very 
scanty, a sufficient supply will some- 
times. not be procurable. Regular dis- 
tances must. be marched at stated pe- 
riods, and cannot be exceeded.. The 
inhabitants, therefore, have abundant 
time to remove all they possess. If 
fifty miles should intervene between 
two productive places, or two stages 
where water is to be found, the army 
cannot pass over it without much pre- 
vious preparation—a halt of some days 
to prepare, and a halt of some days 
again to recruit ; and if twice that dis- 
tance should divide the positions, it 
may be totally impracticable to cross 
it at all, whereas it would present no 
impediment to an Asiatic army. Many 
of the stores and supplies are of a dew 
scription which the intermediate coun< 
tries do not produce, and which must 
therefore be brought from home at an 





b “Alexander the Great, Timoor-lung, (Tamerlane, ) Mahmood of Ghiznee, Mahom- 











ed Goree, Baber, Nadir Shah, and Ahmed Shah, are the leaders who are usually 
referred to as successful invaders of India. Of these, Alexander never reached the 
territories which now belong to Great, Britain, for he never passed the Hyphasis, 
which forms our northern boundary. Timoor and Nadir captured Delhee, and plun- 
dered the country, but.cannot, in any acceptation of the term, be said to have con- 
quered India. Mahmood, Mahommed Goree, Ahmed Shah, and even Baber, were 

- sovereigns. of a contiguous country, and effected their establishment beyond the Indus 
by repeated expeditions. Mahmood made as many as twelve, not by a single effort. 
Some idea may be formed of the state of the Indian goversments in those days, from 
the fact, that Baber took Delhee, and founded the Mogul Empire in India, with an 
army of fen thousand horsemen. ~ e 
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immense cost, and .cause am incalcu- 
lable encumbrance to the army. The 
train'of. baggage would be enormous, 
and.such asin some. situations the 
whole: army. could -hardly protect. 
Guns must be dragged over countries 
in which there are no roads. Tents, 
capable of defending the soldiers 
inst. the climate,: must be carried 
h, the whole. march. . Means 
must..be devised for transporting aa 
unusual number of sick over countries 
in which a waggon cannot move. New 
languages, new manners, and new dis- 
eases, will increase.the embarrassment. 
Those only who have seen it can form 
any adequate idea of the nature of the 
field establishments required to secure 
the efficiency of European troops in 
tropical climates, or of the expense 
which must be incurred to maintain 
them ; and certainly those only who 
have witnessed it, can form any con- 
ception of the disastrous consequences 
of neglecting them. 

There is one difference between the 
movements of r armies com posed 
of. infantry and artillery, and the irre- 

of horsemen that former- 
composed the invading force, which 
one would be sufficient to destroy 
any reasoning founded on the analogy 
of their. situations and circumstances. 
These mounted hordes have usually, 
when in motion, advanced at the rate 
of twenty-five, thirty, or thirty-five 
miles a-day ; and where provisions or 
water was deficient, they never almost 
marched less-than forty miles daily. 
Now this is more than double. the dis- 
tance that an European army could 
accomplish ; and in the last case, is 
probably three times as much as an 
army could continue to mar 
for jhalf a. dozen days together. In 
those parts of the country, therefore, 
where provisions were scaree, the Asia- 
tic invaders required only one-third of 
the quantity of provisions per man 
whieh would be necessary to subsist 
a Eur ; for they remained only 
one-third of the time in the ill-sup- 
plied districts or provinces. No allow- 
ance can be made for forage, because 
in places where there was no great 
‘abundanee, only the surplus barley 
would be given to the cattle, and more- 
ble that a E 
foree would have iw its train as many 
e animals-to feed as were re- 
quired to transport the Asiatic army. 
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On thacter hand, the nature of 
overnment. of India is changed. 
pe would now. be hearty and 
well-combined. There .is. no weak 
head at which a blow could be aimed, 
whose. fall ‘would involve the fall, of 
the government ; and ‘the capture: of 
Delhee, even if. that were. ppssible, 


There is, therefore, no analogy. what- 
ever between the former. mvasions of 
India, and that which we have now to 
consider. The success of Nadir Shah, 
for instance, me no evidence of the prac~ 
ticability of the Russian preject agai 
India. It might-as well be ts pa 
the conquest of the civilized nations of 
Europe by the barbarians of the north, 
was evidence of the capability of their 
successors of the present day to over 
turn the western governments. The 
practicability of the enterprise must» 
therefore be examined and ined 
(without reference to these-Asiatic in- 
vasions) by a careful. survey of the 
countries through which a Russian 
force would have to pass, the difficul. 
ties it would have to encounter from 
natural obstacles, as well as from the 

tion, and the probability ef its 
ing able to surmount or remove 
them. 

There are three, or perhaps four, 
routes, by whieh an army might en 
deavour to penetrate from the Russian 
frontier to India. Of these, two lie 
through the country of the Oozbeks 
and Toorkomans, and two through the 
Persian territories. The route which 
Mr Fraser considers tlie most practi~ 
cable, is that through Kharizm, or 
Khiva, to the Oxus, and thence by 
that, river, past Bokhara to Bulkh, 
from which place it would be necessa~ 
ry to eross the great range of the Pa~ 
ropamisan mountains to Cabul.. This 
is the first of the Oozbek routes, The 
st Orenburgh throught the Steppe af 
at Steppe 
the Kirgis te Bokhara, and thenee to 
Bulkh, &c. This, however, appears 
to be hardly @ practicable route, if we 
———w the reports of the Russian 
authors, who have given an atcount 
of it. Of the two through Persia; one 
would carry the army to Astrabad, or 
some part of the shores of the Caspian 
in its vicinity, and thence through 

to Herat ; and the other 
from the frontiers of Georgia, through 


F 
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the heart of Persia to Khroassan, where 
it would fall into that which leads from 
Astrabad to Herat. 

Of these routes, that through Khiva, 
and along the Oxus to Kilif, and that 
across the Caspian to Astrabad, are cer- 
tainly more practicable—that is, they 

t fewer difficulties—than the 
others.. If these are found to present 


_ Obstacles which cannot be surmount- 


ed, or; which is the same thing, to 
en oe chance of success, 
it will be unnecessary to engage in any 
detailed examination of the two less 
passable routes. 

‘~ Let us first examine that which Mr 
Fraser considers the most practicable. 
From Mangushlac on the Caspian, to 
Khiva, the capital of Kharizm, is (by 
the. lowest calculation) three days’ 
journey for a caravan, and from thence 
to-the Oxus is one day. Then the 
Oxus is navigable to Kilif, near Bulkh ; 
from whence to Cabul, it is only two 
hundred and fifty miles, over a road 
which has frequently been passed by 
armies, and is still much travelled. 
‘This does not sound very formidable, 
but. let us examine it a little more nar- 
rowly. 'Ten days’ march for a caravan 
appears to be but a moderate distance ; 
and one imagines that an army could 
march the distance in the same-time ; 
but such is not by any means the fact. 
The caravans in these wilds, travel 
from 12 to 15 hours of the 24, and ac- 
complish very considerable distances. 


‘These ten days’ journey are probably 
-as much as three hundred miles, and 


‘would occupy an army about a month. 
Then the deficiency of water on the 
route is said to be so great, that the 
large caravans can only travel in the 
winter, when -the snow is on. the 
ground ; but this.is the time at which 
the Oxus is frozen. Again, the banks 
of the. Oxus do not supply timber fit 
for boat-building, or, at least, not in 
sh ae quantity ; and the transport 
of boats from the Caspian, in sufficient 
numbers to accommodate an army of 
eighty or a hundred thousand men, 
‘with their provisions, stores, artillery, 
and baggage, would be a hopeless un- 
dertaking, even for Russia. To admit 
of the army marching, and conveying 
its stores by water, it must be ascer- 
tained, that it can at all times march 
close to the bank of the river, and that 
its fleet will not at any time be expo- 
sed to an attack from the opposite 
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shore, when the army can offtr it no 
assistance ; and the want of sufficient 

th of water makes it impossible to 
bring the boats near enough to the ars 
my to be under its protection. It must 
be shown, that the river is everywhere 
navigable for boats of a size sufficient 
to carry heavy stores ; that these boats 
can be navigated against the stream ; 
and that the banks of the river are 
neither very unhealthy, nor very defi- 
cient in provisions ; and supposing all 
these doubts to be solved in the man- 
ner most favourable to the advaneing 
army, the most formidable difficulties 
will still remain to be overcome. 

To enable the army to move-from 
Mangushlac towards Khiva, a prodi« 
gious number of camels, and other 
beasts of burden, must be collected ; 
and this could only be done with the 
assistance of the government of Khiya. 
But can it be imagined, that this gos 
vernment, which has manifested’ .so 
great a jealousy of the designs of Ruse 
sia, and upon which a treacherous at~ 
tempt was once made by that power, 
could be induced to submit quietly 
far less to lend its-aid to the advance 
of a Russian force of such magnitude 
to its capital ? Could it possibly be in- 
duced to consider the march of such 
an army into its territories as anything 
else than an invasion? ‘There can be 
little doubt what course it would adopt 
in such circumstances. The first’ > 

arance of the Russians at Mangush- 

ac would excite the utmost alarm in 
all those regions, and would speedily 
produce an arrangement of all internal 
disputes, if any such existed, to admit 
of concerting measures for the general 
safety—the villages would be deserted 
—the women and children, the old 
and infirm, would be sent into the 
Steppes, to the tents of the tribes, who 
are still dwellers in the desert—and 
those who are capable of bearing arms 
would come in successive parties to 
hover round the enemy. Such is the 
course which has uniformly been adopt- 
ed on the approach of danger, by the 
tribes of Kharizm, and of all extensive 
tracts, which are inhabited by the un- 
settled Oozbeks and Toorkomans. 

Russia would, therefore, in the first 
step, have to encounter a formidable 
resistance from an almost unassailable 
enemy in a country which is only ac- 
cessible at a season when troops ean 


with difficulty keep the field. 
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. We may, therefore, conclude, that 
the conquest of Khiva would be.a ne- 
cessary: preliminary to the invasion of 
India ; and the same may be said ‘of 
Bokhara, to which the same reasoning 
isequally applicable. But if Khiva and 
Bo are to be conquered, (as this 
could not be done in the course of the 
campaign, and would probably occupy 
several years,) then: the invasion of 
India is no longer to be attempted by 
an € ition setting out from the pre- 
sent frontiers of Russia, but is to be 
made practicable by advancing her 
frontier towards India. 

_ It would be a waste of time to ap- 
ply:the same arguments to the route 
through Khorassan. The same diffi- 
culties occur, and the same measures, 


“on the part of the invaders, become 


+ The distance from the Rus- 
sian frontier to India is so great, and 
the impossibility of securing an open 
communication in the rear, without 
previously subduing the country, is so 
obvious, that it does-not admit of ar- 
gument. Any attempt to negotiate a 
om through the country, would 

counteracted by the fears of the 
people, and the jealousies of the petty 
chiefs, who have all the resources of 
the country in their hands. But even 
if a negotiation to this effect was fa- 
vourably concluded, what prudent ge- 
neral would trust his communication 
with his own country, to the faith of 
a knot of turbulent and rebellious Asi- 
atic chiefs ? : 
: Choose what route it may, an ariny, 
in marching from the frontiers of Rus- 
sia to those of the British possessions 
in India, must pass over a space of at 
least two thousand miles, including 
all the irregularities of the route ; and 
supposing that it met with no import- 
ant obstruction beyond the natural 
impediments, it could not accomplish 
the distance in less than eight or ten 
months. With ar precaution un- 
der the most favourable circumstances, 
the amount of casualties in the course 
of a march through every variety of 
climate, subjected to continual fatigue 
and exposure, with an irregular diet, 
and under the necessity of carrying on 
the sick, without the advantage of 
commodious conveyance, would neces- 
sarily be fearfully great. 

But in all human probability the 
force would have to encounter a de- 
scription of opposition, than which 
nothing is more harassing and dis- 
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heartening to the soldier. - It would 
be surrounded during a great part of 
its march, perhaps during the whole 
of it, by clouds of light horsemen, who 
would never attack; except at mani- 
fest advantage, who have already | 
ved themselves a match for the i 
sian cavalry in equal numbers, and 
who would not only keep up a con» 
stant alarm in the camp, and on the 
line of march, but day after day, by 
cutting off stragglers and foragers, a’ 
plundering baggage, waste the strength 
of the army in petty encounters and 
desultory annoyance. It may be'are 
gued, that Russia could winchat the 
friendship of these tribes, or awe them 
into forbearance. Of how many tribes 
would it be possible to purchase the 
friendship? To how great a distance 
on each side of the route would it be 
necessary to go with your bribes? Af 
ter you had purchased their promise 
to forbear, what security could you 
have for their good faith, under any 
circumstances, and more particularly 
in case a much wealthier government 
were to offer them twice as much to 
attack you?’ On the other hand; how 
are you to awe a people, who, with 
their families and property, can move 
as fast as you can with your army,— 
or who have only to remove ° 
families a few miles from the line of 
your route, to enjoy the most perfect 
security ?- What have they to fear from 
any army, whose existenced s on 
its moving forward with all practica< 
ble rapidity, and which dare not there- 
fore turn to the right or to the left? 
Then the army. must be fed, often in 
countries scantily supplied: with pro~ 
visions, and where the foragers may 
have to fight for every pound the 
collect. Desert tracts must be 
in two, three, four, five, or more di- 
visions, following each other on the 
same route, with an interval of at least 
one day between each, because 
are only a few wells at long distances, 
and these, once emptied, require a day 
or more to replenish them. Water 
must be provided for the army at every 
twelve, fifteen, or, at the utmost, twenty 
miles, in countries where it is so defie 
cient, that caravans are often distress- 
ed by the want of it. Moreover, let 
it not be forgotten, that the least wy 
tom of distress or weakness wo m 
the signal of attack toall those, who, 
from whatever cause, had been friend- 
ly or neutral, and that a retrograde 
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movement, after any consiierable por~ 
tion of the distance had been accom- 
Section sothrakel fens 
ion tothe whole force. - 
- ‘We could go on multiplying diffi. 
eulties, which must be admitted to 
exist, but we have said to con+ 
vince the most sceptical of the im- 
practicability of conveying from the 
present frontiers of Russia to India, 
aa army, such as could make any im. 
pression on our power, or produce any 
other effect than a confirmation of our 
authority, by the triumphant result 
whieh it would present to the natives. 
We have long been considered irre- 
sistible by any force which they can 
to oppose us ; and there is only 
wanting, to fill up the measure of our 
pe ewey an unsuceessful attempt on 
= tories by some European na- 
In considering the difficulties which 
Russia would have to encounter, we 
have scarcely hinted at the means we 
possess of increasing them. If they 
are so formidable as to be, to all ap- 
1c6, insurmountable without our 
terference, what possible chance of 
success would be left, when all our in- 
fluence, and a liberal _ of the means 
We possess, were ap to excite o 
position, and to ectsldine and piepete 
obstacles and embarrassments for the 


*Pproae hing army ? 
at let f be remembered, that hi- 
therto we have considered only the 
difficulties which are opposed to thé 
progress of the invading army, before 
tt arrives at the point where it is to 
eommence iis active operations, and 
that then it would have to encounter 
an equal, if not superior foree, which 
had suffered none of the fatigues of a 
mareh of many months,—whose stores 
would be complete,—whose well re« 
plenished magazines would be at no 
great distance, and at all times avail-« 
ty bo depanet er ao need ee 
y be repaired, and whose retreat even 
would add to its strength, by bring- 
ing it nearer to the sources of its effis 
ciency ; whereas, to the invaders, every 
loss would be irreparable, and every 
march in advance, would be increasing 
the embarrassments of its situation. 
Let us, however, for the sake of ar- 
gument, su that the first expedi- 
tion reached the frontiers of India, and 


was able to maintain itself until ano- 
ther armament should have arrived 
from the rear, bringing with ‘it fresh 
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snppli¢s, and an accession of strength 
and that the campaign was : 
or commenced the next ‘with 
a@ recruited army and inuproned Lathe 
ledge of the eountry. Even thet it 
must not be imagined, that Indig 
could be conquered in a single canis 
paign. Why, in one compaign, or in 
one year, an army un could 
hardly visit the three seats of governs 
ment ; and opposed as it would be, 
under the most favourable cireums 
stances, its progress into the country 
could not be very considerable. The 
war would be continued without ine 
terruption. The one party drawing 
its reinforcements and supplies from 
beyond the Caspian, through desert 
tracts and hostile tribes; and the 
other party, falling back on its previe 
ously prepared magazines, or advane 
cing to no great distance from its 
plies. It is invpossible that such a 
contest could be maintained by the 
wealthiest and most powerful nation 
that ever existed ; and certainly one of 
the poorest in Europe eould hardly 
have the folly to undertake it. ‘Phe 
whole revenues of Russias, which dd 
not exceed twelve or fifteen millions, 
would scareely be adequate to the exe 
penses of such a war ; and with her re« 
venues reduced, as they would be, in 
the event of a rupture with England, 
and the additional charges which, une 
der such circumstances, she would be 
forced to incur in Europe, the mere 
outfit of such an expedition as we 
have been sapposing, would be beyond 
her means. She has never been able 
to defray the cost of moving large 
armies to any corsiderable 
beyond her frontier; and when she 
put forth all her available power at.a 
moment when her most vital interests 
were at stake, she never was able te 
transport beyond her own territories, 
(without foreign aid) an army at all 
commensurate to her pretensions, to 
the power she is generally supposed to 
— or te the capabilities of every 
ind whicly would be required by: the 
nation that would undertake the in 
vasiow of India. 

We may, therefore, safel pronounce 
this enterprise to be one whieh Russia 
will never have the macness to attempt 
from her present position, and from 
which, should she make the attempt, 
we have nothing whatever to appre- 
hend ' 


‘But there is aviother course which 
3 
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would be much more formidable to us, 
and — poet seems to be pursu- 
i 8 perseverance. 
"Phe difficulties which make it im- 


ible for her even to threaten our ad 


ndian possessions, are ehiefly invol- 
ved in the distance of her frontier from 
the scene of her intended operations; 
and the only means by which she can 
overcome them, are by advancing her 
frontier towards India, and establish- 
ing her authority, or at least a para- 
mount influence, over the countries of 
Central Asia. 

There are two directions in which 
she may advance her frontier, and only 
two. It may, therefore, be worth our 
while to examine the comparative. fa- 
cilities which these present, and their 
comparative advantages when accom~ 
plished. There are also two ways in 
which she may effect the approach to 
India.. One by actual conquest ; the 
other by a more insidiéus kind of sub- 
jugation, of which we shall speak pre- 
aently, and which it is most probable 
will be the course adopted. 

The countries lying between Rus- 
sia and India, are those which we have 
designated by the general appellation 
of Central Asia. This extensive region 
contains four kingdoms ; viz. Persia, 
Khiva or Kharizm, Bokhara, and Ca- 
bul, besides numerous principalities, 
and vast countries, occupied by com- 
munities who acknowledge no autho- 
rity, and some of whom even obey no 
chief. 

’ Russia might extend her dominions 

and advance her frontier towards In- 
dia by the subjugation of Persia, or by 
the conquest of Kharizm and Bokhara ; 
and the Edinburgh Reviewer of Mr 
Fraser’s work asserts, that the latter 
would be by much the more eligible 
course for her to pursue. We think 
differently, and we shall shortly state 
our reasons. 

To penetrate with a sufficient army 
into Bokhara by any other route than 

Kharizm, would appear to be 
impracticable, if we may credit the re- 
ports which have been published by 
the members of the Russian Mission 
to that capital. But to carry an army 
through Kharizm and maintain an 
open communication with the Caspian, 


‘implies, as we have already shown, 


the previous conquest of that country. 

Now this, though inly it must 

be within the power of Russia, would 

be a difficult and tedious undertaking. 
Vor. XXII. 
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A large army wonld be starved—A 
amall one.could not. effect the object, 
and the country might be. traversed in 
a thousand directions, without any 
vance having been made towards 


the subjugation of the people. We 
hold it to be an incontrovertible posi- 
tion, that the effectual subjugation of 


these Asiatic tribes, will be more or 
less difficult as a greater or smaller 
proportion of the population leads a 
pastoral and erratic life. A wanden- 
ing people suffer little from invasion. 
They move. with their flocks ee 
the course of a great army into wi 
accessible only to themselves, and they 
safe. They have no property to 
ose—no grain or crops to be destroy» 
ed—no houses or villages to abandon. 
Their country furni almost no 
provisions. An enemy passes through 
it without seeing a human habitation; 
and knows that it is inhabited, only 
Py the ne alarm in — he is 

ept b in ties of horsemen, 
a fox yo y bw round him, and 
who come no one knows whence, and 
go no oné knows whither. 

. The independence of the Arabs is 
to be attributed solely to their erratic 
habits, for the tribes who have aban- 
doned these have lost their liberty. 
The same may be said of Tartars, and 
the same of many minor portions of 
the human family. The subjugation 
of such of these as have been subdued, 
has almost always been ed by 
an attachment to fixed habitations, 


and the amy of fixed property 
e 


—of something which the superior 
holds as it were in pledge for their 
submission. It is true, that the per- 


sons who have most to lose, are likely 
to make the greatest efforts in defence 
of their country ; but where the 
strength is greatly deficient, no effort 
of valour can avail, and every unstic- 
cessful attempt at resistance is only 2 
manly approach to submission. When 
one or two attempts have been made, 
and have utterly failed, the spirit of 
independence will be broken, and the 
hope of preserving his property will re- 
concilé the peasant to a change of mas- 
ters, and induce him to submit to an 
enemy whom he cannot resist, and 
whom the circumstances of his mode of 
life make it impossible for him to elude. 
As men in this state of society are 
everywhere subjected to some form of 
government, and in Asia, almost uni- 
ortaly to a despotic prince, the head 
2 
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of the government becomes an object 
at which ich the invader can‘ aim his at- 
tacks—a_point against which all his 
efforts are directed, and.an individual 
_ whose fall involves that of the nation, 
and, in cases where the means of re- 
sistance are inadequate, renders the 
“conquest comparatively easy. The 
‘habitof submission toauthority, which 
has been familiar to almost all inhabi- 
tants of fixed dwellings, makes the 
‘conquest of their country not only 
easier to effect, but also more easy to 
be aeemenined, than that - a corre- 
sponding space whose ation is 
composed — atele tri , for the 
‘same reason that the authority of the 
native government is more firmly esta- 
blished over the former than over the 
latter. The same circumstances which 
have enabled the Arab or the Tartar 
to protect his liberty against encroach- 
ments of the governments in whose ter- 
ritory he often resides, will even more 
effectually enable him to protect him- 
self against the attempts of a foreign 
enemy.* 
We may, therefore, conclude, that 
Russia will rather seek to avoid those 
tracts in which she must come in con- 
tact with a tented people, such as forms 
three-fourths of the population of 
Kharizm, and that she will not turn 
‘her thoughts immediately to Bokhara, 
which she can only reach after having 
effected a very difficult conquest. It 
‘should not be forgotten, that Russia 
has still in the heart of her dominions, 
tribes that can hardly be said to be 
subjected to her government, and the 
‘very slow progress she: has made in 
the subjugation of the various tribes 
of the Caucasus, andof the great plains 
which lie between those mountains 
and the Terrik and Cuban, though 
they have now been so many years in- 
cluded in her territories, will sufficient- 
ly prove the difficulty, under the most 
gan os ant tear oe of effectual- 

y subduing a pastoral people, or any 
thinly ase a population who have 
the power of transporting their pro- 


Powe therefore assert, that the con- 

uest of Kharizm and Bokhara, and 
the settlement of the country, so'as to 
make it available for any ultimate ob- 
ject beyond it, could not be effected 
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by Russia without immense sacrifices 
in men.and/money, and that it would, 
in all probability, occupy at least a 
century. . The religious fanaticism of 
the population of Bokhara is prover- 
bial, and a moral revolution must be 
effected in the characters of Oozbeks 
and Toorkomans, before it would be 
ible to subject them to European 
ws, or to a European government. 
These revolutions are not the work of 
the sword, nor are they effected ina 
single generation. 

Russia has within her reach a couns 
try, which, in its present circumstances, 
offers fewer obstacles to inypede her 
progress, a nation that has already 
felt her force, and has been obliged to 
acknowledge it, a population that has, 
from time immemorial, been subject- 
ed to a rigorous despotic rule, whose 
subjugation has at ail times been in- 
volved in the overthrow of the exist- 
ing government, and whose actual con- 
dition, (great as the natural means.of 
defence must be admitted to be,) is 
such as to promise, that, at a period 
not very distant, it will fall an easy 
prey to so powerful a neighbour. In 
short, so long as Persia is likely, on 
the death of the present Shah, to see 
twenty or thirty competitors for her 
throne, each of them willing rather to 
reign in subjection than not to reign 
at all, and ready to sacrifice the inde- 
pendence of his country, that he may 
enjoy the shadow of regal authority ; 
while Russia thus holds (and is per« 
mitted to hold) the crown of Persia, 
as it were in the hollow of her hand, 
and can bestow it on whichever of the 
rival brothers she may select for her 
vassal, and finally, while the Euro- 
pean governments most interested in 
the fate of that devoted country stand 
aloof, and allow the storm which is 


‘gathering over her to drive her for 


shelter to the door of her enemy, 
Russia surely would be most unwise 
to seek to advance her frontier towards 


‘India, by: undertaking the conquest 


of two almost. inaccessible kingdoms, 
whose population could hardly be go- 
verned, even were the country over- 
run. 

It is more for the interest of Rus- 
sia, as it is far more easy, and has an 


imposing air of greater moderation, to 





* Alexander conquered the Persian empire almost in a single campaign, but he 


made little impression on the Scythians. 
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rule through the native prince whom 
she may establish on the throne, than 
to subvert ‘the government and un- 
dertake the subjugation ‘of the people. 
It is-a long ‘time before foreign esta- 
blishments become domesticated, more 
especially where the conquerors and 
the conquered are separated by the 
prejudices of religion; and be it re 
marked in passing, the Russians are 
execrably bad managers of conquered 
countries.. But by upholding the na- 
tural sovereign of the nation, and 
making him the medium of commu- 
nication with the people, a more ab- 
solute authority would at once be es- 
tablished, than could be acquired in 
a series of years without the interven~ 
tion of the natural ruler. That this 
is the course which Russia has in con< 
templation, we cannot doubt. 

Besides the greater facility in sub- 
duing Persia, there are also greater 
advantages to be derived from its sub- 
jugation. Of the countries of Central 
Asia, Persia is the most important. 
She has the largest population ; the 
greatest internal resources ; the most 
matured establishments ; the most 
advantageous and commanding posi- 
tion; and she holds, in the estimation 
of the natives of Asia, fhe most exalt- 
ed rank and dignity. The subjuga- 
tion of Persia would strike with awe 
all the governments of Asia ; but the: 
conquest of Kharizm and Bokhara 
would produce a comparatively slight 
sensation beyond their immediate vi- 
einity; and the facilities which it 
would afford for epee future plans 
and projects would be far greater than 
— obtained by the conquest of Bok- 


Herat is now almost. an integral 
es of Persia, and will probably soon 
entirely so; and Herat is, of all 
points‘on the northern: frontier of the 
Afghan country, the most favourable 
at which to prepare for the invasion 
of India. It holds a central position, 
at almost an equal distance from the 
cities of Kerman, Yezd, Tubbus, 
Toorsheez, Meshed, Bokhara, Bulkh, 
and Kandahar. It is one of the great- 
est emporiums of the commerce of 
Asia, and could draw supplies from 
all the places we have enumerated, and 
many more of minor importance. 

The city itself is in a fertile and 
well-watered v: » and surrounded 
by extensive ens and pastures... It 
enjoys a fine climate, it is amply stored 
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with provisions at all times ; it could,’ 
as ‘we have stated, draw supplies from: 
all the bie ~< oy it, and it is 
— furnishing every article’ 
which these countries afford. If any” 
ase is worthy to be designated “ the 
ey to India,” it certainly is Herat. 
There is no point within the terri- 
tories of Bokhara, or its dependencies, 
which possesses anything at all ap-' 
proaching to the same advantages.’ 
Bokhara itself is, in fact, an oasis in’ 
the desert, by which it is everywhere 
surrounded, and the possession of its” 
territory would leave Russia still in« 
sulated, and cut off from the countries 
to the south. Bulkh, if it were also 
conquered, is a place of mean capabi- 
lities in itself, and it is far from supe: 
plies of every kind ; while the eo 
from Bulkh to Cabul are probably im- 
practicable for artillery, and that from 
Herat to Kandahar presents no ob- 
stacle to the transport of guns of every 
description. 

Yet the power of using Herat as a 
depot, and of preparing there for an 
expedition into India, would be a small 
part of the advan which Russia 
would gain by the subjugation of Per- 
sia. Our own connexion with that: 
country has prepared it to receive rea~ 
dily the military institutions of Eu- 
rope ; and our acquaintance with its 
capabilities to produce good soldiers, 
enables us to say, that, regularly dis-' 
— and th a competent num" 

r of European officers of intelligence 
and activity, there are few armies that,’ 
in a campaign in Asia, could boast of 
any great superiority over that of Per- 
sia. The men are singularly tractable, 
orderly, and obedient—active, con- 
tented, and intelligent—capable of en’ 
during extraordinary fatigue and pri<’ 
vations—easily fed; and maintained at: 
a moderate cost—by no means wanting: 
in courage or enterprise, and capitis 
of perfect attachment to their officers— 
In short, admirable materials for sole: 
diers.—On the contrary, years would 
not suffice to induce bigoted and 
untamed, or rather the unsubdued’ 
Oozbeks and Toorkomansof Khivaand 
Bokhara to submit to European mili-: 
tary discipline ; and if there were no 
other superiority by Persia, 
we think this alone would be a very” 
dangerous distinction. : ; 

Suppose that Russia were to take 
eharge of: the forty or fifty thousand 
men whom Persia now maintains. iv 
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ts of the country, under the 
re n of regular infantry, and 
were to appoint well-selected officers 
to discipline and command them ; sup- 
pose that to these she joined half as 
roany Russian infantry,or even amuch 
smaller proportion ; that she re-organ- 
ized the Persian artillery, and selected a 
well- inted body of Persian cavalry, 
it would then be in her power to under- 
take the conquest of Bokhara, and no- 
thing could be more easy than to con- 
clude arrangements with its overawed 
government, which would effectually 
secure its subscrviency to the views of 
Russia. Kharizm, lying between Rus- 
sia on the one side, and her vassal of 
Persia and her ally of Bokhara on the 
other, would soon be brought to terms. 
Herat, if not already incorporated with 
Persia, would speedily be annexed to 
that empire, and the pretensions of its 
chief would afford a favourable pre- 
text for aiding him in the recovery of 
his hereditary dominions. All this 
might be done at the expense, as it no 
doubt would be to promote the inte- 
rests, of Persia. In short, the subju- 
gation of Persia would give Russia the 
means of acquiring a paramount in- 

fluence in Central Asia. 
- The situation of Turkey would, in 
such a state of things, be extremely 
carious. Her weakestfrontier would 
completely laid open in its whole 
length, from the Caucasus to the Per- 
sian Gulf. A subject of quarrel be- 
tween her and Persia would never be 
wanting ; and between Tabreez and the 
Bosphorus, there is nothing capable of 
opposing the army which Persia could 
there bring into the field. Bagdad, 
which Persia still considers a part of 
her dominions, would be conquered, 
and annexed to them; and, in the 
event of a rupture between Turkey 
and Russia, the invasion from the side 
of Asia would hardly be less formi- 
dable than that from Europe. 
acquisitions of Persia would, in fact, 
be the acquisitions of Russia; and 
every war with Turkey would take 
something from her strength, while it 
added something to that of both her 
enemies. If the jealousies of Euro- 
pean powers still preserved Constanti< 
nople, nothing would remain of the 
power and resources of the Ottoman 
empire. > 
» What a this might have ar the 
politics of Europe, it might be diffi~ 
eult to determine; but it is hardly 
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possible that it contd fail to be detiris 
mental to Britain, as the subjugation 
of Persia by Russia would ‘certainly 
be, in another direction. . .. =. ; 

- After Persia had fallen under th 
power of Russia, and through her the 
influence which we have supposed was 
established in Central India, the ques 
tion of the practicability of invading 
India would stand on a totally different 
footing from what it had done before. 
Russia would then be in a position 
which could enable her to move her 
troops with comparative facility to a 
point from which she might hope to 
force her passage to the frontier of In« 
dia, without destroying the efficiency 
of her army on its march. She could 
leisurely, and without any extraordi- 
nary exertion, collect stores and sup. 
plies at Herat and Furrah, and pre 
pare her magazines, and mature her 
arrangements at no very formidable 
distance from the infended seat of war. 
She could have nothing to fear from 
the powers of Central Asia, and might 
even command their assistance. Her 
name, and her power and policy, 
would be known in India, and — 
unsettle men’s minds by the pros 
pect of an approaching 's le, in 
which the: distontented might take 
part with the invaders; and, ‘morte 
than all, she would be able to com- 
mand the services of a large body of. 
troops eminently qualified for the en- 
terprise, without having to incur the 
expense of maintaining them. , Ruse 
sia would then meet us upon ‘some 
thing approaching to equal terms, and 
though we think she would be beat 
back even then, without having been 
able to make any serious impression 
on our power, and probably without 
having even sentinel our territories ; 
still it must be admitted, that her 
holding such a position would give 
her the counter-check upon England 
which she longs to , and would 
produce a total revolution in the rela- 
tive positions of England and Russia, 
and a change in the last degree unfae 
vourable to Britain in their political 
relations. 

The kingdom of Cabul, which 
would be the only cemaining barrier 
between Russia and the Indus, in the 
case we have supposed, is now broken 
into many principalities. Herat is the 
seat of a petty government, at the 
head of which is the representative of 
the royal family of Cabul, who has 
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iately conttacted an aillidnce with one 
— sous of — Shah.of. rege 
w 8 to that sovereign an 

vain, wiih though it is called a pre- 
Sent, more resembles a tribute. The 
citadel of Herat is at present held by 
Persian under the command 
of a grandson of the Persian monarch. 
. Kandahar is held by three of the 
brothers of Futteh » Barekzie 
the Wazeer of Mahmood, and the 
subverter of the. legitimate dynasty. 
Cabul is held by another of these bro- 
thers, who has lately taken it from 
his own nephew; and Peshawer is 
held by a member of the same family, 
who it is said purchases exemption 
from the incursions of the Seiks, by 
the payment of a yearly sum to Run- 
jeit Sing, the prince who rules over 
the countries between the Indus and 
the Hyphasis. 

~ ‘Phese brothers of Futteh Khan 
have endless feuds and quarrels, which 
are perhaps not the less inveterate for 
their being between. brothers ; and 


they are all enemies of the Prince of . 


Herat, whom they consider danger~ 
ous, because he is a branch of the le- 
— stock. es 

| ion of the country is 
divided eet i wae es 
clans, who adhere to one or other of 
the chiefs we have mentioned, as their 
local circumstances or family attach- 
ments may lead them ; and the weak- 
ness of the. governments, their petty 
wars, and the bickerings of the tribes 
and clans, have so unsettled the minds 
of the people, and have made property 
so insecure, that agriculture is ne- 
glected, the country is waste, and the 
villages dilapidated, and in many 
places deserted. 

The inhabitants are brave and war- 
like, and have been considered the 
finest cavalry in Asia. Nadir Shah 
certainly thought them the best troops 
in his army ;. but at present no com- 
bined effort could be expected from 
them ‘under any circumstances, and 
the opposition they could offer to an 
invading army would, of necessity, be 
desultory and irregular. It may be 
doubted, however, whether this is not 
the most effectual kind of opposition 
that could be made by any undisci- 
plined troops to the marth of a regu- 
lar army, and whether the absence of 
an established authority, which could 
be overawed, or won to take a share in 
the enterprise, or to facilitate the pro- 
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gress of invaders, .by causing provi- 
sions to, be collected, and the inabi- 
lity of the country, in its present con~ 
dition, to waite a large army for 
any considerable time, are not obsta- 
de more serious and more difficult to 
be overcome, than any which could be 
opposed by the army of the kingdom, 
to the advance of a ions force. 
Events now in progress may make 
it necessary for us to turn our atten- 
tion to the country of the . 8, 
and to endeayour to raise it into 3 
line of defence for India ; and in that 
case we will find cause to regret that 
Herat is likely to fall into the. hands 
of Persia. If Persia ceases to be to 
us what she has hitherto been, we 
may find that it would have been well 
to have paid more attention to the af- 
fairs of the Afghans, distracted and 
debased as they are ; and we may dis- 
covér, when it is past remedy, in 
linquishing Persia, we have aban- 
doned a strong line of defence, to ree 
tire upon one that is untenable, 
From Herat to Kandahar, by the 
way of Furrah, is a distance of about 
four hundred and, fifty miles, over a 
country for the most part unproduc« 
tive, and in some parts sparingly supe 
plied. with water ; but as the road is 
good, as there are several considerable 
places on or near the route from which 
supplies could be drawn, and as Kan- 
debar is a considerable city, i 
of defence in its present condition, 
but capable of affording provisions, (if 
we 8 competent preparation to 
iy ma at Herat,) the natu- 
ral obstacles of this part of the route 
do not seem te present any insur- 
mountable difficulties to the progress 
of an army. From: Kandahar to Ca- 
bul is not more than two hundred and 
fifty miles ; from thence to Peshawer 
is not above one hundred and fifty, 
through a strong but practicable coun- 
try ; and from Peshawer to the banks 
of the Indus, .is either two or three 
marches, The total distance from 
Herat to the Indus may be estimated 
at something less than nine hundred 
miles. This certainly is a very con- 
siderable distance,. but it contains 
three principal cities, besides several 
mitor towns, and there do not ap 
to be any natural impediments which 
might not, by management and pre- 
vious arrangement, be either evaded 
or overcome. It would be n 
to transport more than one months 
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provisions with the army, and in some 

places water would require to be car- 

Tied or collected. The route, how- 

ever, is one which we would pro- 

oe to be difficult, but not impos- 
e. 

Notwithstanding the ticabili 
of this route, there are still many dif. 
ficulties to be surmounted by the in- 
vader under the most favourable cir- 
‘cumstances. His European troops 
would suffer severely from the climate 
on first entering the country. The 
novelty of the situation in which 
he would be placed could not fail 
to cause considerable embarrassment. 
‘Hé would commit many mistakes, 
which might probably be turned to 
his disadvantage by his opponents. 
‘The further he advanced, the great- 
er would be the difficulty and ex- 
pense of drawing his supplies from 
the rear. No small convoys could at~ 
tempt to move in the country, and he 
‘would have to force the passage of 
five great rivers, and make his way 
‘through a ty strong country, 
in the face of our troops, before he 
could set a foot on our territories. 
‘The passage of the Indus alone, un- 
‘der such circumstances, would be a 
formidable undertaking, and might 
be found impracticable. The expen- 
ses of the war would necessarily be 
Brest, even if Persia were to bear her 

are in the charges; and if long 
‘protracted, Russia would, for want of 
means, be obliged to abandon it, while, 
‘in the event of the failure of the ex- 
pedition, and the consequent destruc- 
‘tion'of the European part of the ar- 
mament, she would most probably be 
‘driven once more beyond the Cauca~- 


sus. 

On the other hand, the injury which 
Britain would sustain, in any event of 
euch an undertaking on the part of 
‘Russia, would be very great—greater 
than it is easy to calculate—even the 
‘expenses consequent on the occupa- 
tion of Persia by a Russian force, and 
the establishment by that power of an 
authoritative influence at the court of 
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-but the lowest estimate that 
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Tehraun, which could give her the 
command of the resources of Persia, 
would of themselves be large and per 


‘manent. It is difficult to determine 
‘what number of European troops it 


would be necessary for us, under such 
circumstances, to maintain constantly 
on our northern frontier, or, in the 
event of a rupture with Russia, what 
additional number we should be un« 
der the necessity of sending to India ; 
could be 
made in either case, would make a 
large item in our national expenditure ; 
and the charges which would be in- 
curred in the event of actual invasion, 
and the necessity of waging a pro- 
tracted war on our frontier, would be 
quite enormous. 

Let us recapitulate the conclusions 
at which we have arrived in the course 
of our discussion. 

We say that Russia, from her pre- 
sent position, cannot invade, and can- 
not even threaten, India ;—that she 
must advance her frontier to enable 
her to do either ;—that it is more ad- 
vantageous to her to advance her fron- 
tier on the side of Persia than on that 
of Bokhara, and to govern Persia 
through a native ruler, than: to sub- 
vert the government, and undertake 
the subjugation of the people ;—that 
the command of the resources of Per- 
sia would give Russia a paramount 
influence in Central Asia, and would 
enable her to.undertake the invasion 
of India, without being opposed by 
any insurmountable obstacles in her 
progress to.the Indus ;—that as soon as 
this shall be the state of eet Rus- 
sia will have got possession of a powe 
erful check upon England, and will 
have placed her political relations with 
Great Britain on a very advantageous 
footing ;—that the advantages in a 
contest would still, however, be consi- 
derably greater on the side of the Bri- 
tish, but that the expense they must 
incur would be enormous ; and we add, 
that the result of the struggle must, 
as in all such cases, be doubtful. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A TRIP TO SPA. 


BY SENEX. 


- Léoxtnc over some old papers, I 
happened to stumble on Minutes of a 
Journey to the German Spa, in the 
Summer of 1782. The occasion of 
that journey was the re So “4 
a respected and very respectable frien 
and relation poche sro. than myself, 
to whom the waters of its celebrated 
fountains had been recommended by 
his physicians. The party consisted 
of four, the invalid, his son, a young 
man, heirto a title——and what was still 
better, a good estate—and myself. The 
honourable Mr S. was a t acquisi- 
tion, for he had received part of his 
education in France, and was besides 
a well-tempered and agreeable com- 
panion. Young Mr T. had just left 
the University, for which he had been 
prepared at Eton; and being a youth 
of polished mind and gentle manners, 
afforded ample assurance both of gi- 
ving and receiving pleasure on such an 
excursion. _ His father had been con- 
versant with the first ranks of society 
in Treland, and was besides a man of 
sound judgment and amiable disposi- 
tion. Hence you will perceive that I 
did not, without reason, congratulate 
myself on such an opportunity of ob- 
taining entertainment and information. 
I too was very young, though older 
than two of my companions ; but ha- 
ving received a liberal education, was 
not, or at least did not think myself, 
altogether ill qualified for making a 
fourth in such a party. ‘With Eng- 
land, indeed, we had all been previ- 
ously acquainted ; the great object of 
our views and ‘expectations centred in 
the gratification of a curiosity to see 
things unseen before, people to whom 
we were strangers, and places of no 
mean celebrity, both in old and mo- 
dern days, but known to us only by 
the voice of fame. 


“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per 
aures, 

Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fideli- 
bus.”’ HORACE. 


A journal must be dull indeed which 
fails to excite some interest in the rea- 
der. It is a sort of second-hand tra- 
velling, and there is something so gra 
tifying in change of place, 
that even those catch-penny publica- 


tions which give little more than the 
names of towns, the nature of the roads 
and bear Yeon! oe kind of enter- 
tainment inns, together 
with the edifying conversations of 
mine host and hostess, seldom fail to 
obtain circulation that repays the pub« 
lisher. In truth, we rarely find fault 
with an honest jog-trot traveller who 
confines himself within these limits, 
and tells us in plain language exactly 
what he saw, and where and how he 
saw it. Itis only where he soars above 
his pitch, in attempting fine and florid 
descriptions, in passing crude judg~ 
ment upon men and manners, neither 
of which he is capable of appreciating, 
and in pronouncing ae upon 
things he does not understand, that 
we throw down the book in disgust, 
and consign the frigid effusions of su< 
perficial affectation to merited cone 
tempt and oblivion. 

It is not for me, Sir, to say, which 
of these tourists I shall most nearly, 
resemble, this being a point reserved 
for the judgment of the reader ;—my 
own intention is to resemble neither 
of them. On the plan of the former, 


I might fill some pages in describing 


our route from —— in the County of 
Cork, to the famous City of Waterford, 
where we arrived about the middle of 
July. On the day after our arrival we 
proceeded to the harbour six or eight 
miles below Waterford, and embarked 
on board one of the cutters then eme 

loyed in the revenue service, which 
had been lent for the purpose, as it 
was reported that some privateers, for 
we were then at war with France, had 
been lately seen in the channel. For 
some hours after we set sail, the coast 
was clear; nothing to be seen except 
a few coasting sloops and fishing boats ; 
but about mid-day our mate, who kept 
a sharp look-out, observed to the Cape 
tain that there was something suspici- 
ous in the appearance of a sail which 
had just showed itself to the south- 
ward, and seemed to be making great 
way. “I will go aloft with the glass, 
Sir,” said he, ‘‘ and bring a more cer- 
tain account of her.” He did so,and the 
report was, that she was a large cutter, 
French-built, as he thought, steering 
directly for us, and: rapidly approach- 
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ing. What was to be done? We were 
not yet half-seas-over ; and as the wind 
happened to blow, to reach Milford or 
return 2 hg — pe ba! alike om 
ticable. e enemy, if enemy she 
a, would, from her superior sailing, 
easily overtake us. It was an anxious 
moment, not for life, but for liberty— 
to exchange the gaieties of Spa for the 
discomforts of a French prison, was a 
reflection of serious and real alarm ; 
and the worst of it was, that while we 
were dubious and hesitating, the pri« 
vateer, for such she really was, ad~ 
vanced with a degree of velocity dou- 
bled by our apprehensions. She was 
now, though not within shot, near 
enough to display a size and force, 
with which we had no chance to con« 
tend ; and as a last resource, the Ca 
tain, with the free consent of us all, 
to steer for the Saltees, two 
islands not many miles distant 
on our leeward side; and in case of 
necessity, should there be no other 
means to escape, run the vessel ashore. 
Under this hope we changed our 
course, and should probably have put 
the Revenue Board to the e of a 
new cutter, had not the wind diedaway, 
and a deail calm succeeded. This rai< 
sed our spirits. Evening was coming 
on, and under the friendly shelter of 
night we considered ourselves secure. 
But our Mate, who still kept a watch- 
ful on the foe, remarked that, 
we did not move, she did ; and 
applying his faithful glass, discovered 
t she was impelled by several large 
oars called sweeps. Here was a new 
embarrassment, and a restoration of 
the reign of terror. “ Out with our 
sweeps. too,” said the Captain; “ and 
every man on board, gentleand semple, 
that values his liberty, and is able to 
pull, must take his station at an oar 
—the rest shall not be idle—let them 
hand about grog to the rowers, who 
will have no child’s play of it—three 
men to an oar—bear a hand, boys !” 
To work we went, and, knowing 
what we worked for, did not spare our 
labour. I, being the stoutest of our 
three youngsters, got great credit for 
my able assistance ; and the other two 
obtained immortal honour, by their 
alacrity and adroitness in compounding 
and handing about the BOB. “ Boys,” 
said the Captain, “ will hardly 
fire her bow chase, for that would re- 
tard her going; but if she should, 
when I give thesignal, you must all lay 
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yourselves flat on the deck.”—** Ca) 
tain,” said one of my comrades at 
oar, “ you and the jontlemen as hands 
the: grog may do as you please, but, 
by St Patrick, we'll stick to our oars 
—it would be bad to lose any of our 
ship’s-way at this time, and, for my 
art, I’d as lieve be shot standing as 
ying down; so hurra, boys—damn 
the Mounseers—we’re a-head of them 
yet, and by ——— we'll keep it—Erin« 
go-brah !” My comrade was in the 
right—from a random-shot there eould 
be little danger, and in delay there 
was much. Accordingly we redoubled 
our exertions, and gained the sound; 
or strait, which separates the islands, 


just as night was beginning to set © 


in, the privateer being nearly half. 
a-mile astern. Here we were saluted 
by the inhabitants, who had been 

ctators of the chase, with several 
cheers, which we most cordially re- 
turned, amply repaid for our toil and 
anxiety by so fortunate an escape. 
Poor I was the only sufferer, for my 
hands, unused to such exercise, were 
severely blistered. At night a breeze 
sprung up, and, having a good pilot 
on board, we slipped back into the 
port of Waterford. On our entering 
the sound, the privateer stood off to 
sea, unwilling to brave the nocturnal 
risks of a rocky shore. Sic nos sera 


vavit Apollo—not, however, more poe= - 


tico; he befriended us, not by com« 
municating his luminous influence, 
but by withdrawing it. Two days af 
ter, having received certain intelli- 
gence that a king’s ship had chased 
the privateer towards the French coast, 
we ventured out, and, after a pleasant 
passage of twelve hours, arrived safely 
in the little harbour of Hubbister, in 
South Wales. Of the privateer I shall 
have something to say hereafter. ; 
Suppose us now arrived at Margate; 
on our way to Ostend. Wales and 
England I pass over as sufficiently 
known to your readers, and as tra+ 
versed by us without any adventure 
worth relating. London, to say po- 
thing of its heat, had little to invite 
our stay, having lost all its fashiona- 
ble company ; for it was not then the 
practice of parliament to advance win- 
ter into spring, and extend the latter 
to the dog-days. The weather, from 
the time of our crossing the Severn 
at Chepstow, was remarkably hot, and 
much wheat cut between Bristol.and 
Tandon. I mention this, in correction 
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of a. error committed by the poet 
Cowper, who, in a note to his delight- 
pry ving: ile pei talks of “ a 
fog that covered both Europe and Asia 
during the whole summer of 1782.” I 
- can answer for Ireland, Eng- 


I 
and part of the continent of Eu-’ 


rope, being exempt from its gloomy 


‘mantle during any part of that sum- 


mer, which, if I remember right, was 
rather remarkable for sunshine and 
fertility. I am therefore inclined to 
believe that he saw it only in poetic 
re ea 
Notwithstanding : the hostility of 
France, {and Holland, too, if I mis- 
take not, ) as Austria was at peace with 
all her neighbours, there was no diffi- 
culty in procuring a safe passage to 
Ostend. Vessels under her flag were 
in readiness to convey passengers to 
and from Austrian Flanders, and in 
one of them we embarked, and in 
about sixteen hours reached the neu- 
tral port of Ostend. 
Landsmen are always in a hurry to 
get on shore. For my own part, so 
i le is the motion of a ship to 


me, even in the finest weather, and so: 


melancholy are the ideas excited by 
the monotonous uniformity of an in- 
terminable expanse of water, that, 
without taking sea-sickness into the 
ae I feel a eee — pr 

of getting rid of it. The first 
enition et a tendency to exhi- 
larate is the sight of land, to which 
the eyes of such trayellers as I am are 
always anxiously directed. In such a 
voyage as ours, that enjoyment is long 


deferred, by the nature of a coast ri- 


sing little above the level of high wa- 
teremark. .A of sand banks is 
all that can ‘be.seen, which, low as 
they are, and different from the bold 
berances of our native shore, are 

igh enough to conceal all the coun- 
try that.lies within. In passing from 
the Irish to the. Welch coast, the 


mountains of one are hardly lost sight . 


of before those of the other make 
their appearance ; and sometimes both 
can be seen at the same time. Time 
was, when, after having regaled his 
eyes with a view of the desired haven, 
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compelled to return to 
left ; now, thanks to the steam-packet, 
the passage is as certain and as expe~ 
"Tboughsdl wee valdalghe wlan, oop 
t was midnight when we 
arrived, we preferred immediate dis~ 
embarkation to remaining on board, 
— ax foul aes of a crowded 
in, and, quitting the et, 
ceeded to the gates of the Ley T 
we had to wait until the keys, which’ 
are always in the. nightly custody of: 
the Governor, could be procured, and, 
in the interim, consoled ourselves with: 
reflecting on the superior happiness of 
an in situation, where no such 
precautions are needed—where na+ 
ture has provided the inhabitants with... 
ramparts sufficient for the defence of 
a free, a brave, and an united people, 
and where isoned towns are un= 
known. The maritime situation of 
Ostend does, indeed, imperatively de. 
mand the protection of a strong fort ; 
but all the towns of Flanders are en~ 
vironed by moats, ditches, walls, and 
ramparts, Dearly do the rich and 
fertile regions of the Continent pay for 
what they enjoy during a time of 
peace, in the miseries they suffer du- 
ring that of war. The general appear« 
ance of the le in Flanders differ-. 
ed little from thous of Britain ; there: 
was even a similarity in the sound of: 
their voices, ~ - I sometimes al-* 
mest imagin y were speaking. 
English ; but everything there seem- 
ed very old-fashioned :—it looked as’ 
if no change in their dress or manners 
had taken place, at least since -the’ 
time of our Queen Anne; and the me-' 
mory of ‘Marlborough seemed ‘still: 
fresh in their minds. At-Ghent, par- 
ticularly, where the streets are ‘more’ 
than usually spacious, and the houses ' 
large, the hotel we sojourned-in was 
decorated with tapestry representing ‘ 
the several great battles of the English 
hero. One: would have thought they ’ 
had ae to sleep after his campaigns, 
and * ew ane ay cage so ; 
appear: “up to the occurrences’ 
Gr the intermediate . iod, and 680: 
small a participation did they seem to. 
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* On referring to Cowper’s note, I find that he speaks of the summer of 1783; 
nevertheless I have suffered the passage to stand, because, though I did not travel 
in that year, yet such a circumstance as an universal fog of three or four months” 
duration could hardly have escaped my memory. There was no such thing, I am 
confident, in Ireland, and yet it is not the least among the lands of fogs. a 
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the plough, which meets no. obstruc- 
- from hill cite and a seat 
yourable to ripening 0: in, 
invited and improved the hand of cul- 
ture at an early period. To them the 
E were primarily indebted for 
a knowledge of the art, in which, if 
all circumstances be taken into consi- 
deration, the learner may now be said 
to equal, if not exceed, his master. 
The nian maxim, that ‘‘ Time is 
the test innovator,” might have 
found an exception in Flanders at the 
time I visited it; and that it has un- 
ne alteration, as far as that may 

now be the case, is owing to no inter- 
nal exertion, but to the compulsory 
influence of foreign interference.— 
Mind seemed there to be perfectly 
stationary. The mendicant monks 
lived in contented pauperism—the 
rich ones, in sensual torpidity—the 
same rotation of manual labour fol- 
lowed year after year—provisions were 
cheap and abundant, and the idea of 
change seemed as alien from a Fle- 
ming as from a Chinese. How could it 
be otherwise? ‘They were in habitual 
servitude to a mother church, which 
only required of her children a total 
surrender of their understandings.— 
To have any opinion of their own 
upon the most important of all topics, 
the salvation of an immortal soul, 
seems to be the only offence of unpar- 
donable enormity in her ca of 
sins. Let that be avoided, and indul- 
gence is never withheld from those— 
who pay for it. Now, nothing is more 
clear than that the most simple and 
effective mode of preserving this obe- 
dience, is to keep her followers in ig- 
norance of all opinions but her own. 
Knowledge is with her the root of 
evil; she has, therefore, always en- 


deavoured to check the pro ion of 
80 pernicious a plant, in Flan- 


ders, she seems to have been a most 
successful weeder. A very intelligent 
English gentleman (Mr Steel), with 
whom we fell into company, and who 
lived there from ential motives, 
assured me that manners of the 
better classes were extremely gross, 
their lives sensual, and their ignorance 
extreme. I shall be told that for ages 
that Church was fhe depository of 
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knowledge, that she engrossed all the 
learning of the times, and that to her 
in @ great measure we are indebted 
for preserving the treasures of ancient 
pasty ia is very true; but the 
gratitude of succeeding generations 
would have been greatly enhanced. if 
she had made a more generous use of 
her literary B aremyyay if she had 
not employed them in erecting for 
herself a dominion alike incompatible 
with the precepts of the gospel, and 
the interests of mankind; if she had 
been as active in extending the rights 
of conscience, as she has been vigor- 
ous in controlling them ; and if shé 
had been as friendly to the diffusion 
of knowledge as she was successful in 
the preservation of it. 

The public buildings of Bruges and 
Ghent, particularly the churches, are 
honourable memorials of ancient art 
and opulence. The latter are on a 
large scale, and, taken as a whole, 
exhibit, perhaps, more unequivocal 
proofs of the power than of the piety 
of their founders. Pure devotion 
might have contented itself with less 
ostentation and mae cence. They 
seem, like some other: structures of 
the same kind, made more for admi- 
ration than for adoration. The inside 
was sometimes sadly disfigured by the 
preposterous piety of certain devotees, 
who, in the construction of an altar to 
some fayourite saint, were permitted, 
no doubt for valuable considerations, 
to indulge the whims of a crazy brain. 
One of these, I remember, was an 
image of the Virgin, as large as life, 
with the complexion of an Ethiop, 
and in a costume bearing no reseme 
blance to anything human, and cer« 
owe ora repugnant to the idea of 
anything divine. Yet the only signs 
of devotion I happened to o e, 
were at some of those altars, where 
persons were seen, generally women, 
telling their beads. The ordinary 
service of the church was often per« 
formed by the priests and their at- 
tendants, without a listener—and no 
wonder ;—he that prayed by himself at 
the altar probably knew what he was 

ing— riest’s Latin was unin- 

igible to all his hearers, and some- 
times perhaps to himself. On days of 
High Mass I suppose the crowds were 
great, for the processions were splen-+ 
did, and the parade imposing. 

Two very opposite descriptions of 
Monks met our view, with one .of 
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whom, a mendicant, we formed 2 tem- 
porary acquaintance. This poor man’s 
dress was of the coarsest woollen, 
without a shirt—and he wore neither 
shoes nor stockings. He came up and 
addressed us in a courteous mantier, 
xing or rather endeavouring to 
seak, nglish, which he had taught 
himself by means of a grammar and 
dictionary.. After a little, time, we 
were able-to converse tolerably well ; 
and he seemed much gratified by the 
credit we gave him for his knowledge 
of our tongue. At length he invited 
us to his Convent, saying that he would 
show us his cellar. So extraordinary 
an invitation set our wits at work, to 
conjecture the result of such a visit, 
or what his cellar could uce wor- 
thy of the notice of my Anglois, 
the title by which all such travellers 
as ourselves are, on the Continent, li- 
berally endowed. Could they, who 
renounce the decencies of apparel, and 
have forsworn almost the common 
necessaries of life, have deed a cel« 
lar and a stock of wine? The thing 
appeared to be impdssible: Yet why 
invite us to a cellar, if it had nothing 
init? Couldhe have anything of the 
kind to dispose of, for which the mu- 
nificence of my Lors Anglois would 
give double value? Equally impos- 
sible—for I believe they never defile 
their hands with such vile trash as mo- 
ae foul they may be with 
other dirt.. We did, indeed, see monks 
enough, whose cellars and larders must 
have been admirably stocked, if the 
obesity of the proprietors might be 
deemed a proof ;-but these poor fel- 
lows were the very emblems of penu~- 
Toco: completely peiated,, tar,” like 
were comp. puzzled, and, 
wise hers; left the solution to 
the o slow, but always sure, di 
explained the myetery-—chowing tat 
i em owin t 
he sit le soondeeest hall been Ssinich 
winged by our vinous suspicions. His 
cellar ‘was calculated to excite reflec- 
tionsvery différentfrom thosethat were 
likely to be suggested by a repository 
of wine-casks—it was a repository of 
the dead ! - Instead of being interred 
in a church or churchyard, the coffins 
of the deceased monks were here de 
sited in receptacles, which ap to 
be excavations or niches in the walls 
of a long subterranean vault, and at 
each side of a narrow Each 
receptacle has a door, which is only 
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ned- to receive the -coffin ; -and 

gh the'space is small, there has 

as yet been found no want of room— 
the old mouldering away in sufficient 
time to give place to the new. “* And 
here is ‘the one,” said the poor monk, 
with unaffected composure, “‘in which 
my bones will be laid.” It was.a scene 
from which human vanity might de- 
rive an instructive lesson, and, young 
as we were; it was by no means tne 
impressive. The vault was kept'clean, 
which was more than could be said 
for the masters, and was exempt from 
any offensive smell. This could not 
have been the case had it received the 
pampered bodies of the monks of anos 
ther establishment, esteemed one of 
the richest on that part of the Conti« 
nent. We met a large body of them 
one day in a sort of procession (not 
— and a more rosy, jolly, and 
well-fed assemblage I never beheld. 
se a 
eet high, ing, - 

nently bitte Abstinence, a Vea 
here is not cognizable by the looks ; 
but that they practised no abstinence 
a cibo et vino, any man that had eyes 
might have sworn without danger of 
perjury. I ought not to omit stating, 
that the mendicant above mentioned 
was. led into his error by the diction- 
ary—the word signify vault in his 
lan was explained by the words 
ee , a vault,” of which he took 
the former, because it stood first. He 
thanked us for correcting him, and 
said he should be very careful to com- 
mit no more such blunders. ‘This, I 
will venture to say, was a.cellar never 
visited by the fat.monks ; yet a night 
spent in it might have been no impro- 
per penance for some of their tres» 


Among the reflections by 
these contrasted fraternities—one the 
representative of meanness and morti- 
fication, the other of sloth and glut-- 
tony—we could not overlook the ex- 
traordinary policy of that Church, 
which can make the most opposite and 
discordant qualities conducive to her 
purposes of influence and her schemes 
of aggrandisement. ing in her 
system is so contrived, that, tiene 
as the materials may among them« 
selves, all the several parts that com- 
pose the arch of power are kept toge- 
ther by one me—Papal - 
macy. Hatred should seem to bea 
strange bond of union among people 
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calling themselves Christians ; yet 
the component bodies of that 
estabJishment, hatred of each other is 
at least no bar to their union in sup- 
port of Mother Church ; and hatred, 
_ early avowed and interminable hatred, 
of all the disciples of Christ, who do 
not bow to her supreme authority, is 
the actual, the unalterable, the uni- 
versal, and the great connecting prin- 
ciple of Rom Like Hannibal, 
every faithful son of that Church seems 
to have sworn, upon the earliest altar 
of his worship, irreconcilable enmity 
to those who from her commu- 
nion. Happily for mankind, the na- 
tural disposition of man, depraved as 
he is, is frequently better than his 
creed, otherwise it would be difficult 
for society to subsist. How such doc- 
trines should emanate from that gos- 
pel, which opens the door of salvation 
to all sincere believers and doers of 
the word, with express injunction not 
to be the particular followers of Paul, 
of Apollos, or of Cephas, that is to say, 
of Peter himself, seems most wonderful 
—in truth, they have not emanated 
from the written word, but partly from 
‘ignorance of, and partly from abuse of 
it. Yet even in Great Britain, in the 
land of light and liberty, is this pre- 
cious system of Romanism lauded, ad- 
vocated, defended, and upheld, not by 
the disciples of that Church only, but 
by the very persons whom she hates 
as rivals, and whom she anathemati- 
ses as reprobates—by many who would 
be thought wise, and by more who 
would be thought patriots. Happily 
there is now a strong counteraction, 
which, if truth and reason be not des- 
tined to yield to falsehood and to folly, 
must finally prevail. 

x henk « was now Boon ~ ar- 
rive, unsuspected by them- 
‘selves, and by others of more ever 
views, when the long sleep of monk- 

- ish superstition was to be broken, ard 
the tranquillity of the lordly abbot, as 
well as the sordid mendicant, were to 
be alike invaded by the rude hand of 
seoffing infidelity. A com- 
mn ie * hand, meme vane 

which was in an manner 
airected against the very existence of 

-that Church, which deemed herself 
something more than spiritual mis- 

- tress.of one of the most polished and 
powerful nations in Europe. She of 

course considers her most Christian 
sons as cruelly and culpably ungrate~ 


‘ [Sept. 
ful. But were not the seeds of that 
commotion sowed and ‘watered by her- 
self? ‘Was she not reaping the ‘just 
fruits of that pernicious dotsrina W ich’ 
instigated and applauded the massacre 
of St Bartholomew, and revoked’ the 
edict of Nantz? Had the righits of 
conscience and freedom of opinion then 
been suffered to grow and flourish; the 
blessings of civil liberty would have 
wn and flourished with'them.* In 
the formation of a constitution, found- 
ed on the just rights, and 
the character, of a free people, France 
might have had perils to encounter, 
labours to endure ; but judging 
from the natural course of events, she 
would have succéeded at last, and, in 
so doing, have precluded the dreadful 
necessity of that appeal to the many- 
headed monster, which, with remorse- 
less vengeance, overthrew the throne, 
the altar, and the state. Let France 
beware of recurring to the bigoted in- 
fluence of her pristine theology. ‘Her 
royal dynasty has a little leaning that 
way. 

i remember to have heard an intel- 
ligent gentleman, who had just re- 
turned from the tour of Europe, say 
to a friend, some five or six years be- 
fore the time I am writing of, “ Take 
care how you send your son to travel. 
Unless his religious principles be well 
fixed indeed, the odds are that he 
will return an unbeliever. Among the 
upper orders on the Continent, he will 
find contemptuous pererae! bare 
the lower orders, contemptible supers 
stition. Such is the case in the coun- 
tries called Catholic.” There is dan- 
ger lest the irreligion of the one, and 
the superstition of the other, may pto- 
duce evil effects on the volatile minds 
of youth. A young man should be 
ay ere for what he is to meet, when 

e goes into a country totally dissimi- 
lar from that which he has left. Poe 
pish absurdities, offensive to the sober 
mind of the Protestant believer, are 
in his own country so checked and 
subdued by the general ascendency of 
the reformed faith,—they are kept so 
much in the back ground By the fear 
of ridicule, as well as the réstraints of 
law, that he has no notion of what 
Popery really is, until he sees it in the 
land of its establishment. ‘There only 
it luxuriates in all its extravagancies 
of pride and prostration, of pomp and 
pauperism. I have mentioned the 


preposterousaltars to be found deform- 
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ing the inside of magnificent tem- 
- On the high road, as we pass- 
ed along, it was not uncommon to see 
to one of the trees that shel- 
ter and pceneneh Sip. a von board 
supporting alittle y carved image, 
the frequent object of plebeian worship. 
Whatit was designed torepresent could 
not easily be sneering i npop a 
as grotesque an peless as those o 
Cem tpeiniliind ism. I real- 
ly am unable to describe the emotions 
they cacy 7 my besests—the mike 
ture of pity, of disgust, of sorrow, an 
jay And thee , thou a I, view 
ing a peasant in the act o oration, 
a the pious eléves of the soi-disant 
Vicar of God,—the orthodox children 
of her who calls herself the pure and 
infallible Church of Christ! And this 
is the page which so many noble, 
and right honourable, and honourable, 
British senators, with a bishop at their 
head, declare to be Not 1poLaTrous! 
I cannot, indeed, charge our coach- 
man with paying any obeisance to 
these images. He, with true Flemish 
hlegm, in driving us from Ghent to 
russels, at the rate of about three 
Irish miles an hour, and in a vehicle 
something like what English hack- 
ney pose se might have been two 
hundred years ago, looking neither to 
right nor left, sat with his pipe in his 
mouth, puffing away, sometimes in 
most oppressive heat under a bright 
sun, sometimes in “ thunder, 
lightning, and in rain.” An orage of 
this kind is frequent during the heats 
of July and August, and often de- 
structive to heavy crops. of corn. 
They are, however, extremely re- 
freshing to everything that has life ; 
the rain,‘ though it does not last long, 
coming down in a profusion to whic 
we Islanders are strangers, and im- 
parting a delicious coolness to the heat- 
ed air. We had usually two or three 
of them every day while the excessive 
heat continued, in the month of Au- 
gust, and their nature is so different 
from what I have ever seen here, that 
I am tempted to describe it. Under a 
bright ard burning sky, and without a 
breath of wind, a slight darkness is 
seen in the horizon, to the south, if I 
remember right, and in less than five 
minutes, the whole visible atmosphere 
is clad in black ; lightning gleams, 
prengee roars, ome tumbles as 
rom a waterspout. To this, in a very 
short, space of time, heat and sunshine 
succeed. I believe these orages are 
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seldom attended. with. fatal conse- 
quences, which the natives, no doubt, 
— to the efficacy of the church 
bells kept ringing most piously while 
the storm tontinues. Under the pent« 
house of an enormous cloak or great~ 
coat, which he used to keep out heat 
as well as rain, our coachman sat as 
imperturbed and immovable as asta~ 
tue. 

All our Flanders journeys, however, 
were not made in coaches. A spacious 
barge conveyed us from Ostend to 
= ne Soe ee ha Ghent, the 
who tance being about forty Eng< 
lish miles, and the Aa pega ia 
glided, a perfect level. It was drawn, 
I think, by a single horse, and nearly 
as fast as the travelling coaches. The 
country is so extremely flat, that even 
from the coach, the eye takes in: but 
a short range of monotonous objects, 
then chiefly stubble ground, the corn 
crops having been cut and housed ;— 
from the barge we could see nothing 
but the sides of the banks inclosing 
the canal. They, however, who look« 
ed only to cheap and easy conveyance, 
as well as good living at a very mode- 
rate expense, reason to be sa- 
tisfied. We had good boiled and roast, 
fruits, and wine, with plenty of ice to 
cool it, for about eighteenpence ster 
ling per head, nothing seeming to be 
wanted but fresh fish, of which I do 
not remember to have seen much, if 
any, during the entire of our tour. 
The common wine is a kind of hock, 
very cheap, but too acid for our pa- 
lates, and the usual hour of dining, 
12 or 1 o'clock. 

I forget whether it was at Bruges or 
Ghent, (I believe the former, ) that we 
availed ourselves of an opportunity to 
visit a nunnery, inhabited chiefly, if 
not entirely, by Roman Catholic fe« 
males of Great Britain. Whether they 
sought this retreat as a refuge from he« 
retical contamination,—from motives 
of deep piety,—from weariness of the 
vanities of the world, or from those 
prudential considerations which ac 
tuated many other emigrants, we were 
unable to discover. Probably more 
than one of those motives might have 
operated on the minds of some of them. 
The opportunity was afforded to us b 
a fellow traveller, a young English 
clergyman, who had letters to deliver 
from their English friends. The san- 
guine temper of youthful minds na- 
turally looked to something of roman- 


tic interest in the approaching inter< 
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view. We expected to see, what we 
had only contemplated in the visions 
of fancy, the lovely rose of female 
, withering on the virgin 
thorn,” and meekly devoting ‘to hea- 
ven those affections which earthly en- 
nents had solicited in vain. We 
dooked to behold some child of sorrow, 
whose early love had been blasted by 
the cruelty of parents, or the faith- 
lessness of man; or perhaps some 
Eloise mourning the crimes which she 
eould not forget, and endeavouring to 
find consolation in penitence and in 
prayer. These and similar musings 
engaged our minds only until the cur- 
tain was removed which veils the grate 
of superstition between, I might al- 
most say, the dead and the living. We 
saw, i , but a few of the inmates ; 
and something of what we had medi- 
tated upon might have been conceal- 
ed within, but what we did see was 
calculated to inspire very different sen- 
timents. None of those that met our 
eyes. were young, or had even the re~ 
mains of beauty, nor could I trace in 
their features any unequivocal sym 
toms of placid contentment, or holy 
resignation. I hope I was mistaken, 
but the general expression of their 
countenance appeared to me indicative 
ef gloom, dissatisfaction, and unhap- 
piness. One, who seemed the supe- 
rior, conversed for a while on the sub- 
ject of the letters with the young 
clergyman, and then withdrew with 
an air that seemed to discourage any 
eurious’ inquiries on our part. In- 
deed, the ardour of curiosity had been 
sufficiently abated by the undrawing 
of the curtain. ° 
The ee - vee ear = a 
very agreeable relief from the tedious 
uniformity of Flandrian flatness. The 
rising grounds by which itis nearly sur- 
rounded, appeared verdant and beauti- 
ful, and there, for the first time, we saw 
flocks and herds at pasture. The gene- 
ral appearance of the city,in which the 
Archduke held his court, formed a stri< 
king contrast with the almost deserted 
— of eagle Ghent. It had 
e + eres ing a very gay 
as W entpepedoué tows ; but of the 
manners, morals, or information of 
the first ranks of society, we had nei- 
ther time nor means of forming an 
estimate. That profi of one kind 
was under very little, if any restric- 
tion, was sufficiently evinced by one 
circumstance that occurred. ‘We had 
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been to the theatre; where; aa I bé. 
lieve in’all parts of the Continent, 'thie 
greatest order is preserved during the 
time of representation. The Archduke 
honoured it with his presence, afd 
the play (a comedy) was’ excellently 
performed by a set of French ‘actors, 
whose forte, in my opinion, is in that 
east of playing. Returning ‘to our 
lodgings in a hackney-coach, with an 
English lady, too, in company, we wéte 
several times annoyed by striplitgs 
jumping up at the coach-windows, to 
which they clung by their hands, each 
soliciting our preference for his favour 
ite house of nocturndl debauch and 
depravity. I am not sure whether 
some of our party, had they been 
aware of such an invasion, might 
not have been prepared with a ch 
ping-knife, to inflict on the juveni 
fingers a punishment so richly désef« 
ved. I hope, since the Revolution, 
which has happily brought that coun- 

under another domination, that 
“< they order these matters better” at 
Brussels. 

From Brussels we made & detour to 
visit the celebrated city of Antwerp, 
which, though long robbed of the 
commercial advantages of its situation 
by the Dutch, was majestic even in 
decay. From the lofty steeple of its 
magnificent cathedral, we saw the 
course of the Scheldt for many a 
league, together with a vast extent of 
rich and cultivated country in’ every 
direction around us. In the Church, 
as well as in some other places, were 
many finé paintings, those of Rubens 
exceeding all the rest in number, Va- 
riety, and excellence. The best were 
afterwards *transplanted to Paris by 
Bonaparte, who committed similar 
robberies in all the countries he over- 
ran, less probably from a real love of 
the arts, than from ostentation, and 
the desire of ingratiating himself with 
that vain-glorious and inconstant na- 
tion, which he had made the stepping- 
stone of his insatiable ambition. Their 
triumph was short, and the mortifica- 
tion of being dispossessed, gratifying 
as it was to every friend of justice, 
inflicted on their feelings a measure of 
anguish far exceeding the pleasure 
derived from the acquisition of the 


Our visit to the Continent was sub 
sequent, by a short interval, to that 
which the Emperor of Germany paid 
to his dominions: in the Low Coun- 
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tries, and from which his subjects in 
that quarter formed high expectations 
of future prosperity. Among these, 
the restoration of trade, by opening 
to them the navigation of the Scheldt, 
was the principal. Joseph II. was 
pero osarreg » mild and conde- 
scending in his manners, and appears 
to have several geod duals. 
ties. But want of steadiness and 
judgment, or the unfitness of the 
times to second his views, rendered 
all his projects of reformation ulti- 
mately unsuccessful. In the Low 
Countries, so scldom favoured with 
the presence of their sovereign, his 
arrival was hailed with every demon- 
stration of gratitude, admiration, and 
respect. Triumphal arches were yet 
standing, which had been erected in 
honour of his approach, and we were 
at first di to regret that we had 
not been in time to be eye-witnesses 
of the splendid reception of imperial 
majesty ; but on reflection, the difficul- 
ties we, as strangers, should have had 
to encounter, in finding anything like 
comfortable. accommodation amidst 
such a crowd, without bringing much 
philosophy to.our aid, easily recon- 
ciled. us to the disappointment. At 
Spa, indeed, which he also visited, 
the case was different. There we 
might have seen him without state or 
parade, and almost upon terms of 
equality, for he travelled, as is the 
custom with royal visitors, incog, as a 
private nobleman, and without attend- 
ants. . He even affected more than 
usual descension from dignity. He 
had not been gone more than a week 
when we arrived, and-his presence 
= to have made rd goer in 

e ing or going of the guests. 
An English gentleman told me that 
he was sitting one morning at break- 
fast with some friends in the public 
room, when the Emperor, ‘whose per- 
son was well known, approached their 
party.. “ He was,” said our informer, 
*¢ plainly dressed, and unaccompanied. 
We, with a natural feeling of respect~ 
ful compliment to such a personage, 
rose at his coming ;—on which he 
said,—‘ Sit, gentlemen, pray sit down 
~—I don’t like to be ineommoded my- 
self, and I am sure I have not the 
smallest desire to incommode you—I 
will.sit and chat with you a while, if 
you will allow me that pleasure.’ He 
accordingly sat dewn, we resumed our 
seats, and he remained with us half 
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an hour, in free and: familfar conver. 
sation. He spoke French, which most 
of our party also understood.” 
' An event ef much more general in- 
terest and importance than an impe- 
rial visitation, had taken place some 
time before our arrival,—the suppres- 
sion of the order of the Jesuits. On 
this: remarkable occurrence, vainly 
hailed by the general voice of Europe 
as a symptom of Papal improvement, 
and the precursor of more liberal sen- 
timents on the part of the Romish 
Church, it is needless to e - Of 
the Jesuits, it may certainly be said 
that they were exempt from the com- 
mon reproach of monkish vices, 
sensuality, ignorance, inactivity, and 
sloth ; and had they confined their 
labours to the cultivation of learning, 
Jesuitism would have deserved the 
highest place among the ecclesiastical 
establishments: of that Church. But 
the influence arising from talent and 
knowledge, excellent as it is when 
employed in defence of truth, becomes 
proportionallydangerous and reprehen- 
sible when devoted to the advocacy of 
falsehood. -This latter task was unfor- 
tunately imposed upon the Jesuits, and 
they did not shrink from performing 
it. To support themselves, it was 
necessary that they should uphold 
their parent ; and next to their own 
elevation, the maintenance of her ab- 
surd: claims to exclusive power and 
rectitude, was the unremitting object 
of their labours, The glory of the 
Papal throne superseded, with these 
coceuiniiScgs Janizaries, the glory of 
God himself ; and the peace, the hap- 
piness, and the good of mankind, were 
as nothing compared with the inte- 
rests of the church, and the prosperity 
of her priesthood. With what artifice 
and ability they pursued these ends 
fas et nefas, (perhaps I might have 
{eft out the former,) is sufficiently 
known, and will never be forgotten. 
Still less will posterity be likely to 
forget the admirable consistency of 
that unerring Church, which, like the 
satyr blowing hot and cold with the 
same mouth, at one time cherishes as 
innocent, what at another she had 
condemned as ge f Her infallibi- 
lity is, indeed, of a very wen Spo 
kind.—She may do anything with her 
ways but mend them.—She may make — 
any change in her system, provided 
it does not amount to a renunciation 
of errors or -absurdities.-With ‘the 
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written laws of God she may make as 
free as she pleases.—They are part of 
stock in trade, and may be. law~ 
er t——They are 
_ church, to be 
managed after long possession, not ac< 
cording to the intention of the testa- 


may explain them 
away by her comments, : neutralize 
them by her indulgences, or give re- 
lease from them by her authority.— 
In her own eyes, she is the most mer- 
ciful of all despots, offering, as she 
lenary forgiveness, on very rea- 
sonable terms, for every crime of which 
human nature can be guilty, one only 
excepted—departure from her com- 
munion! To the School of Philoso- 
ph » instituted by: such writers as 
sad the solenepwonshef onderazing 
solere ining 
ms gee 


i 


elation, obbing man of his 
dearest hopes and consolations. They 
laboured, indeed, upon the foundation, 


but did not lay it—that was already 
done for them by the perverse indus- 
try of a proud and persecuting church, 
refusing to retract her errors, and re~ 
gulate er doctrines yes standard 
evangelical verity. experience 
and observation of a long life have 
convinced me, that the demon of ir- 
religion owes infinitely more of his 
pestiferous success to the artifice, the 
ambition, and, may I not add, the 
lurking infidelity, of the Romish 
the fee-thinking philossphy thet Ev 
inking phi t Eu- 
rope ever has a or pi will be, 
le to produce. To individuals I 
deny not the praise and commendation 
sO Frequently merited. I speak of 
Popery only as a system in which I 
certainly discern one thing miracu- 
lous—viz. its existing unaltered in the 
19th grits of the Christian Era! !! 
How the French reformers di 
of the monasteries in Flanders, and 
the astonished inmates of their holy 
I do not remember to have 
but: can. easily conjecture. 
Their mode, both with respect to ci- 
vil and ecclesiastical polity was, like 
Horace’s plan of a poem, Simplex dun 
tazat et unum! They undid everythi 
that was done before, applying the 
hand of extermination alike to all, the 
good as well as the bad. For the young 
and well-fed brotherhood, I should, I 
own, feel little, were they only com- 
pelled to exchange a li 


[Sept. 
sloth for one of active serVice. It 
would bave been a just retribution for 
useless indolence. Our ‘friend the 
mendicant stood on different y (agar 
There was something about him of 
pious meekness and quiet resignation, 
that excited much interest in his fate, 
and I should be sorry to know that he 
suffered in the revolutionary storm. 
As far as worldly circumstances went, 
he could not well change for the worse, 
but to a mind like his, abstracted from. 
the world, and piously devoted to what. 
he considered the necessary duties of 
his humble station, the very idea of 
irreligious intrusion must have im- 
yng inexpressible anguish. Peace 

to his departed spirit, and to those 
of his bare-footed fraternity, a great 
portion of whose lives was ose gar 
in visiting and comforting the of 
sickness, and the sorrows of misery, 
and in whose cellar we received a lese 
son of instruction not unworthy of ‘a, 
sacred temple! 

Before I leave the Low Countries, 
where I hope I have not detained you 
too long, I must mention a circum- 
stance relative to our escape from the 
privateer. One of our Irish servants, 
strolling on the quay at Ostend, hap- 
peel to fall in wit lepeenta st sf 

is countrymen, easily recogni y 
their pene and their vale: Hiber~ 
nians, however discordant at home, 
meet in foreign lands as friends and 
brothers. _Pat’s heart always warms 
at the sight of a countryman in‘a 
strange place, and I don’t know that 
I have ever been so overwhelmed with 
compliments and caresses—though I 
have a good number of tenants and 
dependents, and attached ones too—by 
Trishmen at home, as I have been by 
Irishmen in London. 

“ Well, boys,” said our servant, (I 
will give the conversation in their own’: 
words,) “ what has brought you to 
this strange country ?” 

** Oh, countryman,” replied one of 
them, “ we ought rather to ask you ;' 
for sailors you know go to every port 
—but we belong to Captain Kelly— 
he was once a famous smuggler at 
Kilrush,’and being obliged to fly from 
prosecution, went to France, where he 
got the command of a priyateer—with 

er he went cruising—made a fortune 
—gave up his command, and now is 
come to the neutral port of Ostend, 
where he has bought a fine cutter, 
and will go cruising again on his own 
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account—he has got a French com- 


‘* Well, and where were you crui- 
sing last 2” ) 

“Oh! we were cruising in the Irish 
Channel, for Captain Kelly knows 
every creek and corner of it ; and we 
had a famous sailing cutter—went like 
the wind—nothing could touch us.” 

“* And did you take Irish as well as 
English prizes ?” 

“ Did we? by my own soul and 
that we did, and a good many of them 
too—but devil a harm we done the 
poor fellows, only burn their vessels, 
and take their goods—we put them 
all safe ashore, and gave them some 
provisions to boot.” 

** And was it not a shame for you 
to plunder your countrymen ?” 

“ Blame your own government for 
that, agra—if they had let us alone 
we would have let them alone—they 
declared war against us first—they 
knocked up our little honest trade of 
smuggling, and would have punished 
0 ves into the bargain—so, what 
else could wedo?—but we’re all friends 
here—by St Patrick, we'll have a booze 
toget hess and drink success to Old Ire- 


With these friends of Ireland he 
repaired to a public-house; and, in 
the course of conversation, learned 
that it was this same Captain Kelly’s 
privateer from which we had. made 
the fortunate escape already related. 
On the day subsequent to that pur- 
suit, the Stag frigate appeared in sight, 
and he made sail for Dunkirk, where 
he settled accounts with his owner, 
and found himself possessed of a suf- 
ficient sum to set up privateering on 
his own account. But his subsequent 
career was unfortunate. After a short 
and unprofitable cruise, he was taken 
by that same frigate, his second ves- 
sel being an inferior sailer ; but his fo- 
reign commission saved his life—go- 
vernment feared a retaliation on the 
part of the French. It was singular 
enough, that as we happened to fall 
in with the captain of the vessel which 
had given us such a fright at Ostend, 
so we should afterwards meet the 
owner of that vessel at Spa—hostility 
converted into friendship by a little 
change of place. Kelly was a mere 
sailor, rough and adventurous—his 
owner was a French merchant, a little 
gentleman of agreeable conversation 
and polished manners.. We had a good 
deal of laughing on the subject of our 
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narrow | and he joked-with. 
fon. vablng nies ok tn sich pelea 


our ransom, by my rowing exertions. 
** However,” said he, “‘ I feel myself 
bound to make some compensation for 
the uneasiness youall musthave suffered 
through my means ; and if you return 
through France, (as we thenintended 
to do,) I will: give Pita recommenda- 
wer letters to my friends, which you 
will find of some use.” We did not, 
however, avail ourselves of his kind- 
ness, having gone no farther into the 
pone dominions than to the city of 
e. ; 
After leaving Brussels, Louvaine 
and Liege were the most considerable 
cities through which we passed. Louse 
vaine was once eminently distingui 
ed for the ificence of its public 
buildings, walls, churches, monaste- 
ries, an perp ; but it had long 
been in a state of decadence. . Liege, 
situated on the Meuse, a large and 
navigable river, still presented the 
noisy and bustling scene of a busy and 
Tt was ousted 
infested with beggars, whose numbers 
and importunity were extremely an- 
noying to my Lors Anglois.. How 
these unfortunates manage when other 
eat folks travel, I am at a loss te 
now, for foreigners of highand prince 
ly rank, in passing through Continen+ 
tal towns, always drive at: full 
without regard to. opposing crowds 
Bonaparte’s parting advice at Water- 
loo, sauve gui peut, is then the order 
of the day, and it seems quite impos- 
sible that any precaution can save the 
life and limbs of all. But such is the 
fashion of les’ grands hommes, and 
who would transgress its rules for the 
sake of a few plebeian lives? From 
Liege, where there was nothing-very 
interesting to such travellers, by an 
easy day’s journey, we reached Spa, on 
the 10th or 12th of August. : 
This singular and celebrated spot is 
situate at the foot of hills, too low ‘to 
be dignified with the title of :moun+ 
tains, but similar in production, and 
bearing the character of what we call 
moorland. The higher parts are hea- 
thy, and the glens and hollows gené- 
rally covered with oaks, too frequent- 
ly cut down for: bark and fuel to at~ 
tain any size. One ice deserves 
. to be mentioned, as affording, perhaps, 


a useful example to our own " 
When a wood js felled, they ‘med 


ately and burn: the surface, and 
enreleg 


the ote, Aaet oats, of which 
3 











} usually reap a fair crop, though 
the ail seems to be very poor. It has 
been found by long experience that 
this practice, besides giving an imme- 
diate and valuable return, greatly pro- 
motes the growth of the oak shoots ; 
and I have seen similar effects from 
accidental fire. 

Spa is, or was at that time, a con- 
gregation of hotelsand lodging-houses, 
with spacious public-rooms for com- 
pany to meet in both morning and 
evening. The real or supposed salu- 
brity ofits several fountains first at- 
a Segal’ dignity ay We np ey being 

f ignity, ion by degrees 
lent her connie co-operation to ren- 
der it a place of universal resort du- 
ring the summer months. Those who 
deemed it, necessary to’ reside near its 
waters, repaired to the ego town 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in the winter, at 
which season we were informed that 
Spa was entirely deserted. Both lod- 
ging-Rouses and hotels were dignified 
with high-sounding names, and we 
had. to boast, what once seemed the 
most remote of all expectations, that 
we were for several weeks in very high 
request at the Cour de Londres. All 
the courts and crowned heads in Eu- 
rope were pressed into the nomination 
service of Spa, and a little addition to 
the number of houses must have call- 
ed. in ;the princes and potentates of 
the Asiatic quarter. On the morning 
after our arrival, we were surprised to 
see pad table loaded with Supe 4 wa 
ary is, purporting to be visits from 
the several persons betes arrived, to 
the new comers. By this contrivance, 
in which the supposed authors of the 
eompliment had no concern, you learn- 
ed at once the on of ro pe pl 
pany in town, together wit ir se- 
veral titles, professions, designations, 
and countries. These were pompously 
blazoned forth, having, as I suppose, 
been procured through the medium 
of servants, who never fail to magnify 
the importance of their masters, that 
being a point in which their own ho- 
nour is materially concerned. There 
were two of princely rank then at Spa, 
the Princess of Orange, and Prince 
Henry of Prussia, brother to the re- 
nowned Frederick. These made the 
least. show on these cards of compli- 
ment, for they travelled under the 
a names of Contess D’Amelondi, 
and Count D’Cil, and to these titles 
no addition was made. All others were 
garnished with as many flowers of ho- 
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nour, as the describer could diséover 
or devise. A Russian noble had ‘a 
string of titles of most inordinate 
length ; one of which, I remember, 
stated, that he was “ né général” —a 
poe born. A friend of ours, who, in 
is own country, was sometimes called 
Colonel, by courtesy, because he had 
been nominated to that rank ina militia 
regiment which never was ‘embodied, 
was stated ‘‘ Colonel dans les Armées de 
sa Majesté Britannique,” &c. &e. When 
a visitor left Spa, his card of taking 
leave—inscribed P. P. C.—was left at 
every lodging ; and in like manner, eve- 
new arrival was notified to all. The 
escription of ourselves which ‘we saw 
on the tables of some of our acquaint- 
ances, amused us not a little. B 
whom this particular department is 
managed, I neglected to inquire ; but 
it seems to have been one that requi- 
red some pains, for it was never inter= 
mitted, and, as I think, all these cards 
were printed. Ludicrous as it some- 
times appeared to be, it was in reality 
a very convenient custom. 

The character of these celebrated 
waters differed from those of Harrow- 
gate and Cheltenham, in being consi- 
dered generally restorative, rather than 
particularly or immediately efficacious. 
One of them, esteemed I believe the 
best, is fetid and sulphureous ; all are 
cold, and none are saline. The two 
most usually drunk, are about a mile 
distant from the town, and a quarter 
of a mile from each other ; and it seems 
cag that the early visit of the 

rinkers, being always before break- 
fast, contributes not a little to the sa- 
lubrious effect of the fountains. One 
of these, the Sauvoniere, sparkles like 
soda water, and is not very unlike it 
in flavour. It must be taken with cau- 
tion at first, being apt toaffect the head ; 
after a little use, it seems to do neither 
good nor harm. 

When we find the watering places 
of Great Britain resorted to as much 
at least by killers of time, as by seekers 
of health, the rage for visiting a place 
combining such curious varieties of at- 
traction, as Spa generally exhibited, 
will not be deemed wonderful. Not 
the least among its charms was the 
circumstance of its being an epitome 
of all the upper classes of Europe’s in- 
habitants. In ‘one group were there 
collected Russians, Prussians, Danes, 
Swedes, Italians, Germans, French, 
British, &c., meeting together every 
day in the same rooms, and on terms 
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of apparent equality. This produced 
an ee enof. pita a Wl rae free- 
dom of manner that banished all the 
insipid restraints of formality and re- 
serve. Every person wore the costume 
‘of hisowncountry, or adopted whatever 
liked him best ; so that none was sta- 
red at for being singular or outré. You 
might appear at the great assembly of 
the evening in the utmost extravagance 
of foppish dress, or the plainest sim- 
plicity of common clothes, in diamonds 
and feathers, orin boots and great coats. 
There was no arbiter elegantiarum, no 
master of the ceremonies ; all sought, 
ad Libitum, the amusements suited to 
their age and disposition. The young 
penn in the sprightly mazes of the 
dance, and their seniors amused them- 
selves with conversation, or with cards. 
By far the most distinguished of the 
dancers, was Mr Anthony St Leger, 
brother to the Colonel of that name, 
so long and so justly a favourite of his 
present Majesty of England. Mr St 
Leger’s agile exhibitions always drew 
a crowd of admirers. His figure was 
not unlike that of the younger Vestris, 
and his performance little inferior : 
he was always the best dancer at the 
English court. Prince Henry usually 
amused himself with a sober party of 
half-crowo whist, and was in all ex- 
ternal respects one of the plainest per- 
sons in the room, being low in stature, 
with large goggleeyes, and an unmean- 
ing countenance. But his mental cha- 
racter was much pene by his ae 
or a ce. To his t abilities 
as yey he added saad fraught 
with the stores pps, e, oe a 
competent power of giving that know- 
cies stecaan We had the honour 
of being introduced to his Royal High- 
ness, by our friend Dominick Trant, 
Esq. a member of the Irish Parlia« 
ment, arid brother-in-law to John Fitz- 
gibbon, afterwards Earl of Clare, and 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. He too 
was then at Spa, and of course one of 
our acquaintances ; and a most enter- 
taining one he was, when in good hu- 
mour, which, it is said, was not al- 
ways the case, though I never saw any 
reason to charge him with wanting it. 
Mr Trant was one of the most intel- 
ligent and accomplished’ men I ever 
met, eminently endowed with conver- 


sational powers, and speaking French 
and Eng h with equal fluency. He 
was in habits of much intimacy with 


Prince Henry, and has often assured 
me, that his Royal Highness was the 
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cleverest man he ever conversed with. 
Of. Dominick Trant, as Dr Johnson 
said. of a departed friend, let nie 
indulge the remembrance. . He had 
Sod, forded by. nelignoes princnte 
and, , ous % 
escaped the fiery trial without injury. 
** Mores hominuim multorum vidit' et 
urbes ;” and like the bee that visits 
every flower of the field, extracting 
the sweet and rejecting the noxious, 
he had enlarged his understanding 
without contaminating his mind. ‘He 
could be playful or serious, amusing 
er instructive, as the occasion requis 
red, and, without assuming or a 

ing superiority in either, was emitiente 
ly excellent in both. A firm friend to 
the British constitution in church and 
state, he employed his powerful pen 
in vindicating the characters and‘des 
fending the rights of the clergy of thé 
Established Church in Ireland in-the 
memorable year of 1786, when both 
were rudely assailed under the’ pretext 
of grievances occasioned by the exace 
tion of tithes: An expression in his 
or pete which was supposed to als 
ude to a certain baronet in the coun 
of Cork, more distinguished by his 
ability than his moderation, drew on 
him the resentment of the latter, and 
occasioned a very remarkable duel, in 
which the Baronet fell. - Suffice it 6 
say, that the spirit of determined bra- 
very was exhibited alike by both, that 
of placability only by my friend Trant: 
It is, however, but fair to mention, ii 
justice to the m of his antago< 
nist, that, on Fee bed of death, he —_ 
a message to Mr Trant, intimating 
great change which had been ‘made 
upon his mind by the hour of awful 
reflection, and acknowledging, that 
himself only was to blame in rejecting 
those fair terms of accommodation 
which had been offered on the part of 
ox ipa f the day fi all 

The mode o i e or 

whose age or infirmities did ma for 
bid such active exercise, was ‘as 
lows :—Numbers ‘of small horses were 
to be hired for about half-a-crown 
per day, for the most part safe and 
pleasant movers. Our early ride was 
to the fountains already mentioned, 
where we were sure to find a pretty 
large concourse of company, some of 
whom were in carri ‘The Prine 


cess of Orange, prec Ft alt em 
pong attended by ns couple 

grooms. uently joined the party, 
riding on horseback, and I ‘mention | 








the circumstance, because she was the 
first woman, of high or of low rank, 
that I saw bestride a horse after the 
manner of men: Her hi was 
well-formed, and above common 
size, with an intelligent, but not hand- 
some countenance. A jolly-looking 
priest,‘ clad in purple, was a reguldr 
Morning visitor, but not on horse- 
back, being a little advanced in years, 
and almost large enough to act Fal- 
staff without stuffing. His eminence 
was said to be a Cardinal, and the 
Pope’s Nuncio at Brussels. The port- 
ly figure of this ecclesiastic did great 
honour to the sacred conclave. I of- 
ten heard him say, smacking his lips, 
that the Geronstore water, of which 
he took a copious libation, did him 
+ cece I dare say it did, = 
probably common spring-water, su 
stituted for the liqnawtie seemed to 
have been accustomed to; would have 
done the same. After some time spent 
at the fountains, chatting with those 
we knew, and sometimes (I fear) 
laughing at those we did not, we re- 
turned to town, and took our break- 
fast at the public rooms. This was a 
mre lounge, for, except a few who 
ght their families, and lived in 
private, all who were able resorted 
there, as well for conversation as for 
breakfast. Every visitor of princely 
ighity, and sometimes an imitator of 
érior rank, made it a point to give 
‘a public breakfast, to which all recei- 
ved cards of invitation through the 
charinel ‘above-mentioned ; the invi- 
ter; who seldom appeared himself, 
knowing no more of the matter than 
that he was to pay the bill. In this 
case the tables were furnished with 
the’ fruits of the season, grapes and 
iches,—not more, however, than suf- 
for the ladies, who were sure to 
assemble in great force upon such oc- 
casions, and with whose gratification 
the gentlemen were too polite to inter- 
fere. To them it was forbidden fruit, 
the ladies showing no disposition to 
share, in this, as in some other re- 
, being boa unlike Mother Eve. 
it was brought from Liege by wo- 
men in baskets, shaped like an extin- 
er, except that the part slung to 
thei? backs was flat. It was, of course, 
Tiot very cheap, nor, as I thought, very 
: After leaving the breakfast- 
‘Fooms, we took a more extensive rid 
and ‘sometimes’ had ‘the pleasure o 
“esoorting a fair horse-woman, though 
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there were very few equestriam ladies 
at that time—not more than two or 
three pretty French women; and as 
many English. When the weather did 
not permit such excursions, billiards, 
a — that employs half the hours of 
all the ‘idlers on the Continent, were 
generally resorted to. The table-d’» 
héte, or ordinary, summoned us at 
three, and that which we frequented 
being rather one of the most moderate 
than the most fashionable, we enjoyed 
the company of several agreeable and 
intelligent persons. T'wo of its usual 
guests had experienced great vicissi- 
tades of fortune, and seen much of 
the world—one for many years ‘an 
eminent London merchant, who had 
been ruined by the faithlessness of a 
partner, and the other an American 
Loyalist, who had filled a high sta- 
tion im New York, previous to the 
Transatlantic revolution. The form- 
er told us, that from the wreck of his 
fortunes he had saved ‘an annuity of 
two hundred pounds a-year. “ With 
this,” said he, “for I have now no 
family, I can live more comfortably 
and creditably on the Continent, than 
I could contrive to do in England, 
especially as @ traveller. The winters 
I pass in some of the most cheap and 
pleasant towns of Italy, or the south 
of Franee, and in summer I rove about 
from place to place, independent of 
public conveyances, for the little two- 
wheeled vehicle and horse I make use 
of aremy own. For the ease of a wound- 
ed mind, many have fied the cheerful 
haunts of men, and buried themselves 
in silence and in solitude. More’ ra- 
tional relief may be found in temperate 
sociality, and better subjects for seri- 
ous contemplation, in the scenes of 
the world, than the gloom of a clois- 
ter. The consolations of religion de+ 
pend not upon place, and may be ex- 
perienced by all who seek them in sin- 
ceerity and in truth. A mind rightly 
disposed, whatever its own sorrows 
may have been, while it thus partici- 
pates in the occasional enjoyments of 
social intercourse, will not fail to find, 
in an extensive acquaintance with hu- 
man affairs, more than enough to re- 
concile it to its own privations !” This 
was @ philosophic traveller, of which 
sect England alone perhaps could fur- 
nish such a specimen ; and, as far as 
we could see, his theory was confirm- 
ed by his practice. bttcd 
Theo’ Adsomabtysnoecs , which open 
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at an: hour in the evening, sel- should be, not. the Nil admirari. of 

tobe filled-soon after: Of Horace, but the nil admirari, (preter 
this I have already spoken, but with- Galliam,) of a Frenchman. Even his 


out mentioning oneof its attractions 
—the gaming tables. These were mo- 
nopolized oY a company who rented 
them annually from the Prince Bish 
of Liege, at a good round sum, an 
were s » communibus annis, to 
bring a t of from 10 to 20,000. 
British, -The principal games, be- 
cause admitting so many at a time, 
were'Faro, and Rouge et Noir. The 
lowest stake was -a-crown ; to the 
highest there was no limit; but I 
never saw more than a rouleau (fifty 
oa) deposited, and that very sel- 

om. The chances were so much in 
favour of the tables, that on a long 
run it seemed almost impossible that 
they should not be considerable win- 
ners. Yet there have been instances 
to the contrary. My occasional amuse- 
ment at the gaming-table consisted in 
noting the lynx-eyed attentiveness of 
the managers, and the anxious coun- 
tenances of the surrounding players. 
I forbear to give a particular descrip- 
tion of these and other games, because 
to some readers it would be unneces- 
sary, and because they that want that 
knowledge are better without it. The 
hour of closing the tables and the ball 
also, was twelve o'clock, (midnight, ) 
and.it was’ done to the moment. As 
far asi could learn, few individualssuf- 
fered loss to any considerable ameunt 
by ill-luck at the public tables. To 
the professed and inveterate gambler, 
that was but a piddling sort of play. 
His game was Hazard, where thou- 
sands could be lost or won in a few 
minutes, and the heat and inexpe- 
rience of some became easy dupes to 
the coolness and craftiness of others. 
This, I was told, was resorted to after 
the chaster hour of the regular com- 
pany had expired, and I found no dif- 
ficulty in believing it, Some notorious 
characters were pointed out to me, 
whom I did not remark at the public 
tables, or who only now and then put 
down‘a small stake for show. 

France, as it seemed to me, did not 
supply Spa with numbers proportion- 
ate to her imity and her popula 
tion ; and I do not remember to have 
seen of either sex any of high rank. 
There were a few young officers of 
that nation, one of whom sometimes 
dined at our ordinary, to-whom were 
T.te assign a motto for his arms, it 


ith which ber segardedl: everything 
with w 

that did not accord with Parisian taste, 
and every person who did: not bend 
the knee to the. Grand Monarque. 
He little thought how soon Ie Grand 


Monarque was to be put down, anda 
new object of French idolatry. erect~ 
ed; but to French minds the-differ- 


ence was as nothing. Vanity stillbore 
sway, and the ruling passion ‘conti- 
nued to be gratified. - B52 
largely +0 the local hebtation ofthis 
y to the local habitation « 
German watering place, both in seek- 
ers of’ health and seekers of pleasure.’ 
repre does not oe hanes sons abroad 
or the pur spending. m a 
but of snaking it. I'do wot spestlent 
any who came for-the former purpose, 
but we were acquainted with one-who 
came for the latter. -The chief phy 
sician of Spa was of that nation,—. 
Congleton, who often visited. us. as a 
friend as well as a doctor of medicine. 
He told us that the custom of theeoun- 
try did not allow of large fees, and 
that he never took more than half<a- 
crown, and this was given at every 
visit. He thought it more lucrative 
than thelarge fees; for, said‘he; “ ¥ 
am not only paid for every visit, but 
sent for on the most slight occasions 
—twenty consult me at half-agcrown, 
for one who would employ mé if the 
rice was a guinea!” He: was in great 
fuck while we were there, in conse~ 
quence of a three weeks’ epidemic, 
which kept him going much more 
agreeably than it did his patients. It 
was a dysentery, but of mild charac- 
ter, and fatal only to one invalid, whose 
infirmities were not likely to outlive 
the summer.. The favourite tailor of 
the place was an Irishman, who, with 
very little acquaintance either with 
London or Paris, professed himself to 
have.graduated in both by a seven 
years’ study and practice in each—He 
was a sharp fellow, able to make. his 
way anywhere. He made me a fashion- 
able ¢oat of some “— silky stuff, 
which lasted longer than any coat I ~ 
ever possessed—for why ? It was cal- 
culated for weather of excessive heat, 
and I had hardly got it, when the tem- 
perament changed to cool and moist, 
and I never wore it after—but it ser- 
ved for exhibiting as my Spa. coat. 
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Ireland, however, did greater things 


for Spa than the donation of an expert 
fashioner. The greatest jonage 
there, not in point of rank but of in- 
and notoriety, was undoubted- 

ly the Rev. Mr Boyce, rector of New-, 
market, in the county of Cork, who 
had for several years been a vibratory 
tesident between Spa and Aix-la-Cha- 
, passing all the summers in the 

, and the winters in the latter. 

He was a valetudinarian, to whose 
existence it was. wumpened, by himself 
at least, that, the baths of one, and the 
fountains of the other, were indispen- 
sably necessary. Suchof my readers 
as were well yg manne with the late 
John Philpot Curran, or who have 
read his history, edited by his son, 
will be no strangers to the name of 
Boyce. That celebrated advocate owed 
his early schooling, and his education 
in the university of Dublin, almost, if 
not altogether, to the friendship and 
liberality of the Rector of Newmarket. 
This ion was always geetully 
acknow by Curran, who endea-~ 
voured to requite it, by enabling his 
to reside on the Continent in 


despite of Epi censures and pro- 
ibitions, Curran fought for him in 
the ecclesiastical courts, and with so 
much success, that I believe Boyce was 
at length allowed to follow his incli- 
nations unmolested. We, as being 
from the same country, and partially 
him, were immediately wait- 

ed on. By our countryman ; and almost 
the first question he asked was, “‘ How 
is. Jack Curran ?” Boyce knew every- 
and ¢verybody, and his advice 

and instruction were extremely advan- 
to the new comers. His dress 

was very plain, not exactly like that 
of any country, and he always wore an 
old. tie-wig—the last character that 
would be assigned to him, judging from 
appearance alone, was that of a par- 
son- But he was a very friendly and 
obliging man, blunt in his manners 
ress, and much respected by 

all the regular inhabitants of Spa, by 
whom he seemed to have been volun- 
tarily invested with the authority of a 
legislator. He was always ready to 
prevent imposition or extortion, and it 
was not unusual even for Noman to 
say, when they thought themselves ill. 
ny I'll com - to Mr gl 
Hence he acquired the cognomen o: 
xing of Spa, atitle, which, with a good 
of jest, carried something of ears 


nest in it also. Boyce told us of many 
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strange characters that had fallen une 
der his onequinance, one of the stran-. 
gest being the King (I believe, the fa, 
ther of thepresent Ex- king) of Sweden, 
“ With him,” said he, * I went to. 
many places, and among the rest, to a 
cataract or waterfall, amidst the neigh-. 
bouring hills, Instead of admiring, 
this romantic exhibition of nature, 
which, however, after all, is no great 
things, not being above twenty feet 
high, and the quantity of water not 
considerable, (which was true, for we 
afterwards visited it), his Majesty 
inquired of the by-standers whether 
he could purchase a cow? This being 
answered in the affirmative, he order- 
ed one to be brought,.and having paid 
its price, desired that it might be pres 
cipitated from the top of the cataract. 
I remonstrated, but to no p ; the 
deed was done, and several of the poor 
animal’s bones were broken, to 
great amusement of his humane Ma- 
Jesty of Sweden! The only excuse I 
could frame for this royal ruffian, was 
that he was a madman. I was glad to 
be rid of him—now the Emperor Jo- 
seph was a gentleman!” Thus spoke 
the King of Spa of his royal brethren, 
and he seems to have spoken justly. 
Eccentricity of character, when un- 
stained with vice, is often very intes 
resting, and almost always very enter 
taining. To this quality comedy is 
much indebted for the pleasure it af- 
fords, and it is by no means necessary 
to resort to the theatre for such amuse- 
ment, all the world, as the great 
ines dramatist says, being a stage,, 
and all the men and women merel 
players! Such a place as Spa was well 
calculated to collect originals, and exe 
hibited more than one during our 
short visit. Few were sufficient] 
marked, or sufficiently distinguish 
in life, to merit being recorded. One 
unfortunate specimen of vicious eccene 
tricity may be mentioned, to show to 
what a miserable termination folly, 
vanity, and utter want of religious 
principle, may lead the being called 
rational. 
born to larger possessions than usual« 
ly accompany that title, had come to 
Spa, professedly for the pu of 
apenas his last shilling, windi “s up 
e catastrophe witha pistol, and dying 
as he had lived—in a blaze. The last 
of his expensive prodigalities was an 
evening féte sub dio, which he gave 
in the neighbourhood of Spa, and very 
near the road that led to the fountains. 


A certain German baron,’ 
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An inscription, on a sort of triumphal 
arch at the entrance, will sufficiently 
mark the character of the man and 
the entertainment. It was to this pur- 
pose, but more grossly expressed— 
that refined company and conversation 
suited him not, his A alights being wo- 
men and wine. Yet did I sce ladies 
who made pretensions to character 
among the party—I hope they did 
not understand French. 

That night being intended for his 
last, in every sense of the word, the 
festivities were prolonged to a late 
hour ; the “ Magnifique,” as this Ger- 
man original was called, appearing to 
enjoy himself with as much rapture as 
if he was about beginning his wild 
course of life, instead of ending it. 
Early on the morrow, as if curiosity 
had called them up before the usual 
hour, persons might be seen roaming 
the streets, and inquiring of all they 
met, ** Well, what news of the Mag- 
nifique >—Has he shot himself yet °” 
This tragical catastrophe, however, did 
not close the worse than farcical drama 
of his extravagant life. His heart 
failed him ; he thought poverty better 
than a pistol ; and he clung to exist- 
ence, for the better re , I hope, of 
repenting of what he had done, than 
regretting that he could do so no 
longer. The opportunity at least was 
afforded, he being forthwith committed 
to jail for some little remnant of debt 
which he was unable to pay, and be- 
coming the jest and scorn of those sy- 
cophants who had tasted his bounty or 
shared in his profusion. All they 
seemed to feel was disappointment at 
his not keeping his word. Had he shot 
himself, they would have spoken with 

et of the fine fellow, for whose 
living comforts they did not care a far- 
thing. For two or three days might 
be heard from some mouths,—‘“‘ Ah /e 
pauvre Magnifique! Il fit beaucoup de 
bruit sans doute—mais il étoit un grand 
Sou!” After that, he was as much 
forgot as if he had never attracted ob- 
— tion. + ' 

t was an agreeable surprise to us 
to find there so many respectable per- 
sons from our own country, with many 
of whom we had been previously ac- 
quainted. We also formed an acquaint- 
ance with several of the sister country ; 
so that in addition to the peculiar agré- 
mens of the place, we had pleasant 
private parties, and made many excur- 
sions. Of these, the longest, as well 
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as most agreeable, was to Aix-la-Chas 
lle, whose anions consistifig of 
eep valleys, inclosed by verdant hills, 
the steep sides of which are ‘wooded, 
while pretty streams meander through 
the bottom, are extremely beautiful: 
The latitude, I believe, is nearly the 
same with that of the county of Cork, 
yet the a pre between insular and 
continental situation causes great dif- 
ference of climate. A pretty largé 
party of us visited the gardens of an 
old lady, situated on the south side of 
a an aa we remained as long a8 
we pleased, feasting on grap 
were not cultivated as in 2 vineyat, 
but grew on espaliers, overarching the 
walks. At our departure we made her 
a present of five shillings, which she 
seemed to consider as a handsome re« 
compense. In our rea Arte 
situations, grapes rarély, if ever, f 
in the open ait ther under glass, with. 
out artificial heat, do they often come 
to maturity so early as the middle or 
latter end of August. ; e 
Aix-la-Chapelle has much to inte« 
rest the mind of the curious inquirer 
in matters relating to the various ob« 
jects of human disquisition. Here 
ave been held councils and ¢onfe- 
rences on affairs of the highest’ na-« 
tional importance, civil and etclesias- 
tical. It derives its date from a res 
mote antiquity, and was the favourite 
residence of Charlemagne, to whom it 
owed revival from ruin, and restoration 
to splendour. Those almost boiling 
sulphureous fountains, which the inva- 
lid only regards for their qualities of 
refreshment and relief to pained limbs, 
afford to the philosopher abundant 
subject of eres meer contemplation. 
Ages after ages have rolled away, and 
these fountains have continued undi- 
minished in produce, and unaltered in 
temperature. Where and at what depth 
are placed those wonderful sources of 
heat that never rise to the excess of 
volcanic effusion, nor experience abate- 
ment or refrigeration even for a single 
day? These questions may be asked, 
and the efforts of philosophic ingenuity 
may be employed in the in tion, 
but with vain hope of effecting the 
discovery. They are among those hid- 
den things of the Omnipotent Creatot 
which we must be content to admire 
and adore, without presuming to com- 
prehend or to fathom. All his‘ ways- 
are mysterious inthe natural as well 
as in the spiritual world ; and he‘who 
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would exclude mystery from religion, 
under the fie pretence af ting 
the plans of God by the : of 


human reason, however he may exult 
awhile in the foolish pride of his 
heart, will only find at last that he has 
added one more to the miserable cata- 
logue of the deluded, the presumptu- 
ous, and the lost ! 


ritory of two or, three miles circum- 
scription? or a prince whose,dominions 
were exceeded in magnitude by many 
& private demesne in these’ Islands, 
whose revenues were proportionally 
ineonsiderable, and whose. contingent 
of troops, when called upon to contri- 
bute to the imperial levies, amounted 
to half-a-score soldiers ?. Curiosity led 
us to visit one of these,—it was the 
Princedom of Stavelot, (Stablo, in Ger- 
man,) not many miles distant from 
Spa. . To the prince’ himself we had 
not the honour of an introduction, for 
he. happened ‘to be absent. But we 
were admitted to what they called his 
palace, and to an establishment which 
seemed to be much more admired by 
the exhibitors—his stables. These, in- 
deed, were more considerable, for they 
contained near twenty tolerable horses. 
The tout ensemble presented a curious 
but melancholy picture. To judge 
appearances, no’ sort of change, 
except ibly for the worse, had 
taken im streets, houses, imple- 
ments, and -inhabitants, for the last 
two,~perhaps four hundred years, in 
Se pmneipelity of Stavelet. It re- 
inded-us of a town brought to light 
excavation, after a voleanic immer- 
sion of. some centuries ; the only dif- 
ference: being that here the bodies were 
living, ,It was full time, therefore, you 
will say, for the change of a system so 
os pe in its fashions, and so ini- 
ical to the progress of improve- 
ment—it was ripe for revolution ! 
This I am full willing to admit, but 
humanity wishes that the. remedy 
had. been applied with a more gentle 
-. There are abuses'in the reli- 
gious as well as the civil world, that 
sometimes.call for the strong measure 
of revoluiion. What else was the re- 
formation ? and but for it, in what a 


state might the greatest of European 


countries. now be? Even that Church 
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which vainly endeavoured to keep ‘it 
down by the arm of the flesh, substi- 


tuting fagots for arguments, and the 
power of the for the powers of 
persuasionyeven that Church owes to it 
whatever of Christian mildness and to- 
lerance may now be found in her cha- 
racter. Hemustbea sturdy Romanist 
indeed, who prefers the religious state 
of the Peninsula to that of any coun- 
try into which the reformed doctrines 
have been fortunately permitted to find 
their way. One of its kingdoms is ens 
deavouring to introduce something 
like freedom into her civil government. 
Unless accompanied by religious liber- 
ty, itmay well be doubted whether any 
considerable amendment can possibly 
take place. It will, I apprehend, be 
found a matter of insuperable diffi- 
culty ever to establish the one, without 
admitting the other. 

This part of the Continent «is, it 
seems, within the precincts of the old 
Forest of Arden. The observation was 
made by one of the company, who 
added, ‘alluding to Shakspeare, that it 
was classic ground. “ True,” replied 
a well-informed and agreeable English 
gentleman of the party—‘ true; and 
Touchstone’s answer to’ Rosalind (in 
As You Like It) will be very apropos; 
if I mistake not, at present—‘ Ay, now 
I am in Arden—the more fool I= 
when I was at home, I was in a bet 
ter place—but travellers must be con- 
tent.’’’ The quotation was very apro- 
pos, for we were all beginning to get 
tired, and to wish ourselves at home. 
Spa.was a very pleasant place in which 
to sojourn for a short time, curious and 
attractive for a week or two, but with 
too much frivolity to continue to ens 
gage a serious mind, or to detain an 
intelligent person whose state of healtit 
did ‘not require a longer use of its mée 
dicinal waters. 

Among the most eminent of its Eng- 
lish visitors at that time, were the 
Duke of Richmond and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The present Duke’s father, ° 
then a very young man, accompanied 
the former, whose nephew he was, 
and to whose title and estate he after 
wards succeeded. Mr Lenox, with 
whom I became acquainted, was a fine- 
looking and animated youth. Heseem- 
ed to like our little parties much bet- 
ter than his uncle’s, who, he-said, kept 
him too closely confined to’ his books. 
I believe his Grace was in this respect 
among the singularities of the - Spa 
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himself ; and I doubt if any other 
n could have there, 
whose time was. much occupied by 
books, except, indeed, music 
With these, we were ourselves pretty 
conversant, some.of us being amateurs 
in that art; and as Florio, first flute 
ef the Opera-house in London, and 
Pachierotti, first singer, frequently 
joined our parties, we, really enjoyed 
very great gratification in that way. 
In addition to their Elysian strains, it 
is but justice to both to say, they were 
modest, humble, and obliging. 

It will of course be supposed, that 

Spa was not without a theatrical com- 
y-it. was not; there was a cet of 
rench players, singularly remarkable 
for the uncommon ugliness both of 
men and women, It has been said, 
that a. play may be entertaining in two 
ways—when it is very good, or when 
it is very bad. That the latter may 
sometimes be the case, I have ample 
experience, for I never laughed more 
than at this company’s representation 
of a comedy, founded on Fielding’s 
novel of Tom Jones, or Shones, as they 
were pleased tocall him. The lovely 
Sophia was represented by an oldish 
female, who was the very personifica- 
tion of ugliness. The hero of the 
a did equal justice to the person of 
tr lover ; but the boots, whip, gold- 
lace. clothes, and huating accents, of 
the crooked-legged fellew, who enact- 
ed Squire Western, beggar all descrip. 
tion. It was probably got up for the 
particular gratification of my Lors 
Anglois, I dare say the shouts of 
laughter it occasioned were considered 
es high compliments to the merit of 
the performance. 

In returning from. this famous wa- 
tering place, we bent our course to the 
south, for the purpose of visiting 
Lisle, where we were fortunate enough 
‘to find a most countryman, 
Mr Saekville Gardiner, whom a more 
expensive line of fashionable life than 
his fortune was able to bear, had com- 
pelled to become a resident in the Low 
Countries. He- was a most sensible, 
as well as accomplished gentleman. 
He was married, and had a large fa~ 
mily 3 but Iam not.aware that he him- 
self ever returned to his. native land. 
We left him with much regret, and 
he appeared greatly affected on takin 
leave of the senior of our party, wi 
whom he had lived in habits of great 
intimacy, aud in the first line of so- 
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gta a ee P ane 
or many years members Lower 
Parliamen ° als 
Lisle, standing in a most extensive 
and fertile plain, with its hundred 
wind-mills, and its vast fortifications, 
is sufficiently known to those that 
know- anything .of Continental his- 
tory. Among the minor articles wor- 
thy of remark, were carrots four or 
five feet long, and as thick asa 
man’sleg, and dogs harnessed to little 
carts, and drawing weights that, ina 
hilly country, would tax the ability 
of asmall horse. The dogs are 
and are sometimes assisted by 
sishp.amglepal tps ieaeerps he 
chie rs, ior 
poe as meat to the shambles. 
shall not specify the quantity I saw 
drawn by one, lest I should pass, like 
so many tourists, for a bouncer, though 
perhaps I may be too late to obviate 
that censure. Let him that is incredu- 
lous repair to Lisle. Whatever other 
changes may have taken place, I think 
carrots and dogs will still be found 
there in staiu quo. 
At Lisle we held a council respect- 
ing our returning route, and the rer 
sult was, to come back by Ostend ; and 
here, of course, I take my travelling 
leave of your readers x 
Conscious that thére js little in the 
foregoing tour to merit the attention 
of the critical reader, it is proper that 
I should give an answer to the follow- 
ing oe ea you give it 
to the public? I two motives. 
One, to give my worthy friend, the 
Editorot Maga, an article, which, how- 
ever undeserving of single publication, 
might not be unworthy of oceupying 
a corner in his amusing and instruo- 
tive periodical ; the other, to afford to 
those who are acquainted with: the 
present state of the places visited, an 
opportunity of contrasting what now 
is, with what lately has been, and of 
meditating on the many unforeseenand 
extraordinary vicissitudes which took 
place withia the compass of a short 
period. Here, indeed, is ample scope 
for meditation to minds of every come 
plexion and colour ; nor is it possible 
for any reflecting person, to take a 
mental survey of the French Revolue 
tion and its consequences, without ine 
terest, and without edification, because 
he cannot fail to recognize the won 
derful workings of Divine Providence 
—overactting orl: Wa when: ape 








‘parently most secure—confounding 
‘ambition when apparently irresistible 
—showing the utter impotency of hu- 
man projects, and from Evil itself ex- 
tracting Good. So just are the words 
of the great dramatist, whose religious 
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sentiments have not, I think, been 


duly appreciated— 7 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will. 

SENEX. 


Cork, 30th July 1827. 
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King Ottokar’s Prosperity and Death, by Franz Grillparzer. 


Tuts is the latest production of, in 
our opinion, decidedly the best writer 
of the New School of German Trage- 
dy. Goethe, it will be remembered, 
has so long renounced the stage, as to 
be out of the question. The Germans 
themselves, indeed, give the preference, 
we believe, to Adolf Miillner, and it 
may be deemed arrogance in foreign 
critics to dispute the opinion of native 
judges. We must, nevertheless, think 
Franz Grillparzer superior to his rival 
in poetic beauty, and powerful, pro- 
found, refined conception of charac- 
ter ; equal to him in invention and 
‘dramatic skill; and inferior only in 
‘correct taste. But this last quality, 
(however essential) is rather regula- 
tive than creative, and, as we observed 
upon a former occasion, is the last ri- 
pened either in nations or individuals ; 
rand we hope to see our bard, whom 
we conceive to be in the spring of life 
as well as of authorship, improve great- 
ly in that indispensable auxiliary to 
eS hope strongly confirmed 

'y the diminution, in the tragedy now 
before us, of those gross violations of its 
laws, which shocked us in Diz Aun- 
rrau and Sarruo. Indeed, we es- 
teem this piece so superior in every 
dramatic requisite to its predecessors, 
that we shall look with considerable 
impatience for its author’s next publi- 
cation. A few words of general com- 
parison must preface our abstract of, 
and extracts from, Kénie Orroxar. 

et gw appears, like Schiller 
during his latter years, to be seeking, 
amidst uncertain speculations, for the 
true principles of Tragic composition, 
or, with the exuberance of youthful 
strength and spirits, to be playing with 
his powers; each of his four works 
being written in a different style. The 
two first are known to the readers of 
this Magazine, and it is only necessa- 
ry to remind them, that Diz Aun- 
Fgau. was one of the class we have 





termed Lyrical Tragedies, written in 
short trochaics, thronged with inci- 
dents, perplexities, horrors, and cala- 
mities, but by no means harrowing up 
the soul with sympathy ; that SarrHo 
was almost without incident, but irre- 
sistibly interesting and affecting by its 
developement of character, and por- 
traiture of feeling and passion ; and 
that both were almost overpoweringly 
poetical. The third was a more ex- 
traordinary performance, which we 
have been withheld from noticing, by 
its great length, the impossibility of 
giving any adequate idea of it, without 
abundant details and extracts, and our 
reluctance to divide it. It is entitled 
Das Go.tpene Vu1ess, the Golden 
Fleece, and consists of three connected 
dramas, representing the acquisition 
of the Golden Fleece in Colchis, by 
the murder of its lawful proprietor and 
importer, Phryxus; its recovery by 
Jason ; and lastly, Jason’s infidelity 
and Medea’s despair and revenge. The 
character of Medea is throughout ad- 
mirably conceived, and for the most 
— admirably delineated ; and we still 
ope ere long to make her more fully 
known. K6nic Ortoxanr is a histo- 
rical play, fashioned after Schiller’s 
WALLENSTEIN, or rather, perhaps, 
after Schiller’s own model, Shak- 
speare’s Historical Plays. In it Grill- 
parzer has restrained the luxuriance 
of his imagination, adopting a style, 
usually esteemed more dramatic, and 
something of the quaint, but energe+ 
tic, simplicity of the period to which 
his subject belongs. Indeed, the spirit 
of the age breathes through the whole 
Tragedy. The hero is Ottokar, Kin 
of Bohemia, one of the unsuccessf 
candidates for the imperial crown, 
when it was bestowed upon Rudolf of 
Habsburg, the great founder of the 
Austrian dynasty, whose history and 
character have been rendered familiar 
to the reading public by Mr Coxe, 
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Everything relative to Rudolf pos- 
om powerful attraction, especially 
for his countrymen ; the period was 
full of action, and the recorded oppo- 
sition of character between the rival 
heroes, is striking. For such a writer 
as Grillparzer, all this would be suf- 
ficiently captivating ; and yet we sus 
pect he was greatly influenced in the 
selection of his subject, by the oppor- 
tunity it offered of pourtraying in Ote 
tokar much of the spirit of Napoleon 
during his intoxication of success. 

The Tragedy opens in the anti- 
chamber of Queen Margaret, in the 
castle of Prague, where we find her 
friends and attendants in rage and 
consternation at the intelligence that 
Ottokar,intends to dissolve his mar- 
riage. We translate the scene which 
ensues, upon Bertha of Rosenberg’s 
joining her father and uncle in this 
antichamber, where Seyfried von Me~ 
renberg is upon guard. Although 
most of the interlocutors are subordi- 
nate, one of the premears is boldly 
conceived, as well as introddted in a 
striking manner, and the whole very 
happily elucidates the existing state 
of affairs, 


Benesch von Rosenberg. Girl, what seek’st 
thou? Hence! Get thee to thy 


chamber! 
Bertha. I cannot rest. All hurry to 
and fro, 
And with shy glances whisper horrid 
things. 


Say, father, is it true? 

Ben. What ask’st thou me? 
Begone from hence! 

Bertha. Oh God! Where find I men! 

are od towards Sey fried, starts 
back. 

You, Merenberg ? Oh, you I should avoid, 
Above all others, you! Yet you are man! 
Grievously have I wrong’d you, Meren- 


berg, 
But now avenge you not—not now! Be- 
‘ hold me 
Kneeling before you—Say, is’t true? 
. What, Bertha? 
- Bertha. Is’t trae?——The King divorced? 
Seyf. So says my father. 
Bertha. And so say others.—And he 
weds—Late shame! 
Now shall I quail with shame ?—He weds 
anew— 
With. 
Seyf. (Compassionately.) Not with Lady 
Bertha Rosenberg. 
(BerTHA, with a shriek, hides her 
Jace upon the ground. ) 
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Ben. Who told you that 2: ‘This 
way ! 
Milota von Rosenberg. Come, niece, with 
me. ~ 


Bertha. Protect me, Seyfried! 
Seyf. By your favour, sir! 
Dare to lay hand upon her, and you feel 
My partisan. (Presenting it.) 
Ben. If I myself, 
Seyf. All’s one. - 
Ben. Dost thou withhold the eaihen 
from her father? 
Seyf. Had you withheld her erst! She 
lay not there 
So groaning, that my heart’s convulsed 
with pity. 
Ben. Doubtless we should. have mar- 
ried her to thee! 
Seyf. It had been better, sir, than this 
disgrace. 
Ben. My child! 
Seyf. Back! Back! In me she placed 
her trust, 
And I will prove it merited, 
Ben. My sword 
Seyf. Forbear!—And thou, fearnought! 
ZAWISCH von ROSENBERG comes in, but 
pauses at the entrance, laughing. 
Zaw. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Ben. 1s’t thou? Thank God ! 
Zaw. What! fight ye, gallant hunters, 
So fiercely for the bear’s skin ? Bold Sir 
Bruin 
Trots cheerily o’er hill and dale, and 
yet 
Shall show you sport. God save you, 
pretty cousin ! 
(To SeyrRieD.) And you, Sir Forester, 
straighten your feather, 
Unknit your brow—No game for you 
am I! 
Ben. But say, relate ! 
Mil. Ay, nephew, speak! 
Zaw.. Relate ? 
Speak? And what then? 
Zaw. At Kroissenbrunn 
Has beaten the Hungarians heartily. 
Why, uncle, you were there. 
Ben. Who asks of that? 
Zaw. And peace is made, for Austria—= 
Ben. Have done! . 
Zaw. For Styria—— 
Ben. Dost thou mock me? 
Zaw. What then would you ? 
Ben. Ottokar’s marriage— 
Zaw. Ay, that is dissolved ! 
Ben. Finally ? 
Zaw. Signed and sealed. This very 
day 
Queen -: AR journeys to Vienna, 
thence—— 
Ben. And is’t not said—Damnation ! 
—Said with whomn— 
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Stirr’st’: thou ?—(7o BextHa, )—With 
whom the king——. - 

-- Zaw, Oh, weds again? ~ 

Whom should it be, but her, your daugh- 
ter there ? 

Deeply you play’d your game! Before 

t .. bis eyes 


You ever placed the damsel, so trick’d 
up! 
Nought prettier could be seen! If the 
ty... poor thing 
In wit proved haply wanting, with your 
Own 
You eked out hers—And how she then 
‘. ~ .hield forth! 
The Queen of Sheba talked not better ! 
t] ieee 
But what know I, of how ’twas all con- 
‘ trived ! 
The short on’t is, you tarn’d his head, 
and now 
He hurries home, a-suitor for her hand ! 
Ber. (Starting up.) To her! to her! 
And at her feet expire ! 
- [Rushes into the Queen's 
chamber, 
Zaw. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Seyf. Sir Zawisch ! 
Zaw. Hold you merry } 
We'll dance at the King’s wedding! 
t Merenberg, 
‘¥ou were her suitor once, ay, and God 
knows 
Once, o’er the evening wine cup, I be- 
lieve 
Her pretty red and white caught even 
me! 
Give me your hand, my brother and ally, 
SEYFRIED turns away. 
Mi Wherefore this nonsense? Tell 
us, short and plain, 
Whom weds the King?» 
Zaw. The ‘answer shall be short 
As is the question, Kunigunada, grand- 
child ‘ 
Of the Hungarian King. 
Ben. Poison and plague! 
Zaw. You wanted a divoree, labour’d 
for years 
Promoting it. He is divoreed—and woos 
King Bela’s grand-daughter. 
Ben. Deceived! betrayed.! 
Shameful ! (Striking his head.) 
Zaw. At your thought’s door kaock 
not so hard+~ 
If bolted long, open not now, 
Ben. Dost jest? ' 
Thou, who thyself approv’d’st-——. 
Zaw. I? Of such madness? 
Ben. Thou didst ; thou too, 
(To Mnora.) 
Mil. Thou wast so confident + 
Ben. Bring here the girl! She must 
not live, nor I! 
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Seyf, Blame. you the damsel? Blame 
yourselves! Who bade you 
Aim for your daughter at a monarch’s 
hand— 
Your own liege sovereign’s? 
Zaw. Sir, that might be! 
A Merenberg thus dreaming were insane; 
But we, from Rome, the world’s metro- 
polis, 
Who spring from those patricians, the 
world’s 
Proud sovereigns, we who, as Orsini 
stood, 
Nearest the throne, whence now St Peter’s 
might , 
Governs all governors, we may aspire 
To princely crowns, ay, and a Rosenberg 
May boldly marry with the proudest 
king. 
Besides—Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Mil. (sitting down.) Curse on his laugh- 
ter! 
Zaw. The daughter raves, the father 
tears his hair, 
And we establish old nobility! 
7, were it older than the angels’ 
all, 
Let the King wink, and crack! on earth 
it lies ! 
Ben. But ere | fall, revenge | Brother, 
revenge ! 
Mil. (rising.) I meditated on’t, and 
thimk to act. 
_ Zaw. Art thou too roused, square- 
shoulder’d Milota? 
Nay, then the King must tremble. 
Ben. From our cause, 
If thou withdraw, thou art no Rosenberg. 
A villain—Is’t not so? 
Mil. So ’tis. 
Zaw. Se be’t! 
What shall we attempt? When next he 
goes to church, 
Press near the King, and stamp upon his 
toe. 
That ss infernally—So we’re reven= 
ge 
Ben. He mocks us? Oh my head! 
No Rosenberg 
Is he!, 
Mil. Brother, let’s go! He who can jest 
At his name’s infamy, deserves-—— 
Zaw. Hold, friend | 
Who, pray, are you, thus to upbraid. me ? 
ou, 
Qn the highway who. schemes of ven- 
geance shout, 
Fo these deaf walls—and open ears! 
Conspire 
On market places, and rebel in eham- 
* bers! 
Sir Seyfried, these were rare conspirators ! 
Wrath's drunkenness all other drunken- 
ness 
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Resembles, and fresh ait’s the only care. 


Pray you, gentlemen, walk out of 
doors! > ony 

If, when our mansion is ‘on fire, the 
flames seal ' 

‘We cannot quench, at least let’s warm 
our hands. ~ 

The King is my liege lord, and there’s 
an end! 


‘| Mils (Coming close to‘him.) Friend, I 
suspect thou think’st more than 

‘ thou speakest-— 

Of us, how deem’st thou? 

Zaw. ( Aloud.) As good honest people, 

Who guess not what’s conceal’d— 
Chanced ye to guess, 

Ye knew not te conceal the mystery. 


This scene is broken off by the en- 
trance of Queen Margaret, accom- 
panied by Rudolf of Habsburg, and 
followed by attendants, carrying the 
fainting Bertha, whom she bids them 
convey to her chamber, where she 
will in person visit her: Rudolf re- 
monstrates against such superabun- 
dant goodness ; and the Queen, first 
observing that Bertha is only weak, 
and not so bad as her relations, says, 
that even whilst insulted by the silly 
girl during her triumph, she had al- 
ways purposed to show her kindness 
in her fall. _ A long dialogue follows, 
in which Margaret displays at once her 
pure, gentle, and generous character, 
and her unfitness to be Ottokar’s wife. 
We learn that. she is older than. him, 
the widow of Henry of Hohenstaufen, 
the King of the Romans,—‘ The cruel 
Frederic’s too soft-hearted son,’—and 
that her affections and cheerfulness 
are buried in the same grave with him 
and the two children she had borne 
him ; that she was herself heiress of 
Austria and Styria; and that when, 
during her widowhood, her dominions 
were’ ravaged by many foes, she had 
yielded to the prayers of her people, 
and, to avert their ruin, had married 
the young and heroic Ottokar. This 
second: she says, she never 
loved, but has been to him a kind and 
eateful wife, and has learned to feel 
for him the pains without the plea- 
sures of love. She submits to the di- 
vorce, and will, as Ottokar desires, 
confirm the cession of her heritage 
made to him upon their nuptials, but 
refuses to admit the nullity of their 
marriage, that the years she has lived 
with him may not be stained with sin 
and shame: she laughs at the sudden 
discovery of near relationship between 
herself and Ottokar ; and concerning a 
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vow of eternal fidelity to Kitig Henry’s 
memory which she had made, says,— 
*Twas not a solemn vow, such as annuls 
Ties knit by church rites; yet a vow it 


was, , 
And I should have observed it. . 
. td] — 7. 


Of all injustice bid the King beware ; 
The smallest calls down fearful retribution 


The next scene presents us with the 
triumphant: arrival of Ottokar; and 
we shall make large extracts from it, 
illustrative of the hero’s resemblance 
to Bonaparte, as modified by the cire 
cumstances of the age. The presence 
chamber is full of courtiers, ambasga- 
dors, &c. who all shout,— oe 


Long live great Ottokar ! 
Ott. Gentlemen, thanks! (Pauses be- 
Sore the kneeling Tartarianembassy«) 
What men are these? 
Chancellor. Ambassadors, my liege, 
Sent by the Khan of Tartary, with greet 
ings, 
And proffers of aliiance. . 
Ott. Let them rise! 
A mary’llous race, and marvellously arm- 
Show me that sabre. Far too crooked 
- bent! (Makes a cut with 4.) 
Its blow is powerless. That you must 
alter! : : 
A crooked sword may pass, 80 its strong 
‘ point 
Lie higher. A knight of mine, with his 
_ . . broad sword, : 
Would drive ye in scores before him.— 
And the armour! 
Wherefore that bunch of hair? To serve 
the foe? 
He'll seize you by it, pluck you from on 
horseback, : 
And slaughter you at will. Were I your 
king, 
Inone night were yeshaven! Letthem go! 
To-morrow they may come again. (Ke- 
eunt TaRTARS.) Now, sirs, 
Have awe contented you? Henceforth 
you'll sleep. - 
Unfrighten’d by Hungarians; we've ex- 
pelled them. ' fee 
—Whiat, is there more to do? You! Who 
are you? “Te Ne 
(The Prague Deputation has advanesd 
whilst he speaks.) ° 
Mayor of Prague. The Prague Muni- 
cipality, my liege. _— 
Ott. What would you?—Oh! On with 
your speech, good sirs ! é 
1 am a-weary—Take mine armour © 
(Sits dowm Te servants disarm him.) 
May. Most mighty, most invincible ! 
To us 


Thy vict’ry’s fame has penetrated, and— 
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Ort. Folenstein { 
Fill, Here am I, my lege. 
Ott. How call you * 
The place where the Hungarians were 
routed ? 
Fiill. ’Tis Kroissenbruna, 
Ott. Tom Foo)! There we encamp’d! 
Think’st thou I know not where I lay? 
‘I mean 
Where the last charge of cavalry was made 
That ended all. 
Fiili. ’Tis called Marchegg,* for there 
The March in a sharp angle bends. 
Ott. Marchegg ; 
So shall the town be named, that there 
I'll build 
A monument of victory! Marchegg 
Shall be my. Fortune’s landmark, whence 
we'll onward ; 
For who should stay me ?—And to latest 
times 
oever visits it, of Ottokar 
And his brave warriors shall discourse ! 
(Rises) What now? 
Oh! true, ye want the leg—Good Master 
Mayor, 
Help with the boot—That will not do— 
Away! — 
(He tears off the boot, and flings it among 
them. ) 
Upon the hill, beyond the river’s bend, 
King Bela sat on high, beside his chair 
Stood Henry Preussel, who, I marked it 
well, 
Like master of a puppet show, explain’d 
The field, the battle, told the warriors’ 
names. 
At first all went on smoothly, but when 
Habsburg 
Burst on them with the heavy chivalry, 
And all fled, all, who in Hungarian curse, 
And from the March’s waters shaggy 
beards, 
Like sedge grass in a mill-dam, rose.— 
- Where’s Habsburg ? 
Ha! by the living God, but he did well! 
At other times a quiet man, but when 
He falls upon the foe, a very devil! 
Where is Count Habsburg ? 
e a * » * 
Now, Mayor, is the Wischehrad wall com- 
pleted? 
May. Yes, good my liege. 
Out. The Moldau bridge? 
May. Last night 
finish 


Ott. Ay; ye knew I came to-day. 
The Germans whom I sent, Bavarians, 
™ Saxons, . 
Have ye gl them in the lower sub- 
un of 
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May. Forgive— 
Ott, Is’t done? { 
May. Your Highness— 
Ott. Yes? 


May. Not yet. 
Ott. Why not? God’s fire! Why not? 
May. Again we wish’d, 
Ere we expell’d your Grace’s true Bo- 
hemians— 
Oit. Expell’d? What means expel? 
Was that my will ? 
They shall to Chrudim, where good ie 
and méadows ° 
Of treble value are allotted them, 
And trebly shall they have their journey’s 
cost : 
But they must clear the suburb! Must 
and shal] ! 
God’s thunder! Well I know what you 
' Bohemians 
Would have! ’Midst centuries’ filth ye’d 
crouching sit, 
No ray of light through your dim win- 
dows creeping, 
Consuming what the bygone day brought 
in, 
Earning what may support the morrow; 
feasting , 
On Sundays, dancing upon holidays ; 
For all else deaf and blind ;—So would 
ye live! 
So shall’t not be! As drowning men by 
the hair 
We clutch, I’ll clutch ye where it smarts 
the most; 
F'll set the Germans on your necks, to 
pinch you, 
Till by the smart and the vexation wa- 
ken’d 
From your stupidity, ye shall fling out 
Like the spurr’d steed.—This mantle 
comes from Augsburg. 
Look at the satin, gold, embroidery ; 
Can such be in Bohemia wrought! By 
God! 
Ye shall make such, I’ll teach you! With 
Cologne, 
Vienna, Paris, London, shall your Prague 
Be on a footing. Countries that of old 
Contemn’d you, with the sword have I 
subdued ; 
Hungary’s routed, peaceful is Bavaria ; 
And Austria, Styria, Carniola, 
And German Eger, to my realm be- 
long. 
To distant lands I’ve borne Bohemia’s 
name, 
From distant lands her fame re-echoes 


back. 
I might have slept in quiet like my fa- 
thers, 





* Ecke, and in old German, we believe, Egg, means a sharp corner. 
7 
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And like your fathers let you sleep—For 
whom 

Have I done all? For you! And you shall 
follow, ; 

I promise you! Instal the Germans 
straight ! 


The approach of the Chancellor now 
reminds the King of his divorce, which, 
together with his projected re-mar- 
riage, he announces as a further sacri- 
fice made by him to the good of the 
Bohemians, and sets about enumera- 
ting the objections to his union with 
Margaret ; but growing impatient, he 
breaks off, and orders the Queen to be 
summoned. She appears, rejects the 
offer of Seyfried’s father, old Maren- 
berg, a Styrian knight, to plead her 
cause, saying, she will speak for her- 
self, and submits to: the sentence of 
divorce, though still denying its jus- 
tice. Ottokar, delighted at her unex- 
pected non-resistance, imparts to her 
confidentially the highflying schemes 
that require their separation ; one of 
which seems to be the acquisition of 
Hungary by his marriage with Kuni- 
gunda, between whom and the crown 
there is only one male heir. He thus 
ends :— 

From the far distant Sound to th’ Adri- 
atic, 

From the Inn’s stream to the cold Vis- 
tula, 

He lives not, who obeys not Ottokar : 

The world has, since the days of Charle- 


magne, 

Beheld no realm like mine. Nor even 
the crown 

Of Charlemagne seems for this head too 
high. 


One thing alone is wanting—in that—all. 
The heir, who may receive it from my 
hands, 
Thus I now set the roof upon my build. 
ing, 
And reckon upon Margaret’s indulgence, 
Marg. Safely you may ; beyond mine 
own, your bliss 
I wish! Nor for mine int’rest is’t, but 
yours, 
That I would warn you—Please you to 
withdraw- 
Ott. Speak here! Only ’mongst kings, 
King Ottokar 
Is not alone—These all obey. 
Margaret’s warning relates chiefly 
to the probable dissatisfaction and re- 
bellion of her Austrian and Styrian 
subjects upon her divorce ; which he 
treats with scorn. The discourse is 
interrupted by the entrance of a Sty- 
rian deputation, bringing the Ducal 
Hat, in acknowledgment of Ottokar’s 
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recent victories, as had been previ- 
ously the business of the divorce by a 
similar Austrian deputation. ‘The Sty- 
rian spokesman kneels to Margaret, 
who says, 


No, not tome! . . 
Ott. Please you'to me! The King 
Of Queens is the creator! And be silent! 
I know your errand.—I have won your 
country , 

From Hungary, and will ’gainst all de- 
fend it; 

If need be, ’gainst yourselves. Stand with 
the rest, 

And wait the issue.—But first note me 
well, 

That ye another time may know at once 

Whom ye should kneel to. 5: 


Ottokar now demands from Mar- 
garet the signed gift of her inheritance. 
She goes for the paper herself, because 
it lies with relics of her first husband 
and.children, which no stranger’s eye 
may violate. During her absence, a 
deputation of Karinthians bring the 
Ducal Hat of Karinthia, bequeathed 
to Ottokar by a lately deceased uncle. 
King Bela of Hungary and his suite 
next enter, together with envoys, seht 
by the Diet, to inquire whether Otto- 
kar will accept of the Imperial digni- 
ty, if offered him. The Envoy, who 
Bela insists shall be first heard, thus 
ends his address :— 

There’s an old saying, that the Empire’s 
] 


e 
First in the Lion’s den shall find repose. 
Do thou, high-minded Lion, then receive 
The wandering Eagle, and against all foes 
Be his defence! (Taking from the steps of 
the throne a shield with the impress of 
a lion.) . 
Ott. What's that? Who has done that? 
That shield bears not Bohemia’s snow- 
white lion! 
Its lion’s red! » 
Rudolf of Habsburg. *Tis Habsburg’s 
lion, King. ; 
The shield is mine; entering I placed i 
there. - 
2d Envoy. Are you the Count of Habs- 
burg? , 
Rudolf. I am he. 
2d Envoy. Here, in Bohemia? 
Rudolf. Home from the Crusade. 
Returning— 
Ott. So; enough—You’ll please to wait, 
My Lords Ambassadors, till you are 
called. (Turns to BELA.) 
My noble Prince, to you a double duty 
Now calls me——— 
Bela; First let me present my child. 
ren. 
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This is Prince Ladislans, my kingdom's 
heir, 
And this another. 
Ot. How! have you more grandsons ? 
Bela. Suspect you nought? Thou art 
rejected, child! ‘ 
Kuni. And yet ’twas I who most de- 
sired to please. 
Will Ottokar receive me ’mongst his 
warriors ? 
[Throws off the H:-gariaa kalpac 
. and cloak, appearing in woman's 
clothes. 
‘Zaw. Beautiful warrior ! 
Kuni. Ha! who speaks ? 
Oit. Who spoke ? 
Zaw. The sound methought from yon- 
der corner came. 
Kuni. You, sir, it-—could not be. So 
impudently 
“You'd not deny’t to me, standing so 
near.— 
Great king, you have forgiven me this 
ise ? 


surprise 

Without they would have left me: but 
impatience 

Hither impell’d, and therefore I hither 


came. 
Rudolf (aside), Rude inconsiderate pre- 
cipitation ! 
QUEEN MaRGARET returns with papers. 
Ott. No season now—— 
Barg. (holding by a chair) Oh, God! 
Take, take me hence. . 
Meren. (advincing) Help, help the 
queen ! 
. Olt Sir, who called you? Who bade 


a 
Seant pour place there? You have once 
before 
Been over busy—Back !—(MERENBERG 
falls back.) 
Marg. Will none assist me? 
Rud. Illustrious Queen, accept mine 
arm. In Habsburg 
The persecuted never failed of succour, 
Ou. And who bade you? 
Rud. For bidding does he wait, 
Who knows not prohibition ? 
Ott. That my land 
You tread, forget not ! 
Rud, Only whilst I please. 
Your battles as a volunteer I fought, 
Not for reward ; even thanks I can ex- 
cuse. 
Your subject I am not. 
Ot. Stir not, till he 
To whom belongs decision has decided. _ 
Second Envoy. Then I will undertake 
the queen’s defence. 


This second envoy proves to be the 
Chancellor of the Archbishop of Mainz; 
and ali the various services rendered 
by Rudolf to the clergy, as recorded 
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by history, are brought forward by 
the grateful priest, who, conjointly 
with him, leads off Margaret. The 
act ends with Ottokar’s professing 
great uncertainty whether he may 
condescend to accept the imperial 
crown. ' 

This first act has occupied us se 
long, that. our readers may . perhaps 
apprehend an intention of devoting 
this whole number to King Ortokar ; 
and, in truth, every character in the 
play is so clearly discriminated—every 
speech soteems with meaning—that we 
could willingly transgress our ordinary 
limits. But we shall bridle our incli- 
nations, and—an unusual consequence 
—quicken our pace. The second act 
Opens with Milota’s seizing Seyfried 
von Merenberg, who was bearing te 
the Diet a letter from his father in bee 
half of the repudiated queen. Za- 
wisch, ridiculing both captor an cap- 
tive, forthwith restores the missive 
to Seyfried, whom he releases. ‘The 
next scene has considerable originality. 
Zawisch, instigated at least as much 
by vindictive as by amorous senti- 
ments, makes love to Kunigunda, af- 
ter a fashion indicated by his beha- 
viour her first appearance. He 
suffers her to detect him in putting a 
ditty, addressed to ‘‘ The most Beau~ 
tiful,” in her way ; provokes her by 
his denials, then confesses the act, 
but upon her reprobating his pre- 
sumption, says it was intended for her 
maid of honour, and retires. We in- 
sert part of a subsequent speech of 
Kunigunda’s, to show the character of 
this half-savage Hungarian princess, 
upon whom, by equally irritating her 
pride, and flattering her vanity, Za- 
wisch contrives to acquire a strong 
hold. 


Oh! were I but again out of Bohemia, 
Home, ’mongst my countrymen ! There, 
__. I was honour’d! 

There, through the kingdom, far and wide 
I roved 

As led my wish—Gladly my hoary grand- 
sire 

Waited upon my pleasure; so his kin ; 

So all our princes, and whate’er was man 

Within the realm. Oh, there was life and 
fire, 

Spirit and valour! Thence, to distant 


e 
They summon’d me, where reign’d, they 
sald, a king, 
Wedded in fervid youth to an old woman, 
Who thirsted for a young and fiery mate. 
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Wer.) 
T'come, and find—a Greybéeard. Yes, a 
_ Greybeard ! 

Is he not grizzted,—beard and hair? 
With toils 

*Tis said of war; all’$ one —And he’s 
ill-temper’d, ; 

Authoritative, stern, like other Grey- 
beards. “ 

I came not here in silence to obey ! 


Kunigunda has now to bestow a 
prize upon Zawisch, as victor in 3 
tournament, during which ceremony 
Ottokar is directing the seizure of the 
Austrians and Styrians in his court, 
as hostages for the fidelity of their 
countrymen. When Zawisch is close 
to Kunigunda, he says to her maid of 
honour, 


Lady, I pray you to restore my billet, 
’Tis not deliver’d right. 
Maid of Honour. Sir Knight. . . 
Zaw., I pray you! 
Maid of Honour, I have’t no more. 
Zaw. No! Then ’tis right deliver’d ! 
(Kneeling before KUNIGUNDA passion- 
ately.) 
Oh Queen, receive ten thousand thou- 
sand thanks, (Slowly. ) 
Beforehand, for the prize your Grace 
bestows. 
Ott. (looking round.) Why, Kunigunéa, 
_ give you not the prize? 
Kun. (offended.) I was about it, ere 
you gave command. 
Sir Knight... 
Zaw. How you enchant me, mistress 
mine ! 
(Softly.) Oh, hand of snow 
So warm that glowest,... 
Kun. (sofily.) Be silent, or. . . 
Zaw. (aloud.) Attired with this dear 
pledge 
In lieu of armour, and of arms, the world 
I'll traverse, and your fame, and my 
king’s fame, 
Ever proclaim, and in close fight main- 
tain. 
My life is yours and his. 
( Whispering as she stoops with the scarf. 
Pee Old men should woo 
Old women—Youth alone suits youth. 
(She flings down the scarf.) 
Ott. (looking round.) Not finished ? 
Zaw. (whispering.) My head upon thie 
scaffold, if you please. 
Ott, What is’t ? 
Zaw. The scarf has dropt. 
Kun. Reach me the scarf! 
The most enduring mercy has an end. 
So should audacity—There, take the 
scarf, 


And fare you well. 
(As she stoops to place it on his shoul- 
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ders, he shételide &sibinia fous her 
sleeve.) . ’ 

Dare you? My lord and husband ! 

Zaw. (turning towards’ the Kinc.) My 
liege ! The Queen— 

Oit. What wouldst thou, Kunigunda ? 

Kun. (ofier a pause.) Go you this even- 
ing to the chase? 


So frivolous a question displeases 
Ottokar, and this singular scene ends 
in a quarrel between the King and 
Queen. She withdraws, and ‘refuses 
to attend the banquet. As théy are 
proceeding to feast without her, the 
first Imperial Envoy seeks for his an- 
swer. Ottokar again slights the im- 
perial dignity, contrasting his own 
power with the difficulties and dis« 
tresses threatening the future Empe~ 
ror. He adds, however, that he may 
— not reject the crown when 

rought to Prague and presented to 
him, and pr to speak of his in- 
tentions as if already Emperor. When 
the arrival of the Chancellor—whom 
he had sent to the Diet—accompanied 
by a prince of the empire and heralds, 
is announced, Zawisch exclaims— 


Permit us, royal Prince and Emperor, 
First amongst thy new subjects—— 
[ 4ll advance. 
Ott. Silence! Back ! 
What, would ye tell the Diet’s messen- 
ger , 
He brings unhoped-for joy? Nor know 
e yet 
If I accept? (To the Envoy.) Whither 
go you? Have 1 
Dismiss’d you? Nought has chanced that 
should disturb us. 
Then tell this Mainz archbishop to be- 
ware ! 
If to the Rhine I come, and soon I will, 
To thank him for his crafty opposition, 
I'll drive him from his see. 

(The CHANCELLOR has entered du- 
ring this speech. The Courtiers 
surround him with inquiring ges- 
tures. He remains at the back of 
‘the Stage, wringing his hands.’ 

; Nor my good graces 

Enjoys the Palatine o’ the Rhine. I'll 
give ; 

To the Bavarian his electorate, 
And all who ’re in this letter designa- 


is) 


Zaw. (behind, breaking out, as thvolunta- 
rily.) The Empire’s choice not 
fallen.on Ottokar! ve, 

(The CHANCELLOR shakes his head with, 
claspedhands,) = * 
Who is elected ? : 
aK 
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, Chan. Rudolf, Count of Habsburg. 

Ott. (listening anziously to what is pass- 
ing, endeavours with a convulsive ef- 
fort to go on.) Vil banish—Look 
you—This, this too ... shall go! 
(The hand with the letter sinks, his 
knees fail, he stands an instant ga- 
zing fivedly—then, starting, strides 

away to his chamber.) 


Zaw. Lord Chaicellor, can it be true ? 

Chan. Too true : 
Habsburg is Emperor of Germany. 

Zuw. But how ? 

Chan. Aljl promised well—most suf- 

'  frages 
Were for the King; when suddenly ar- 

 ‘Fived 
The Chancellor of Mainz—him you saw 
here— 
With him came Austrians and Styrians, 
Complaining .., But no more! The King 
returnis. 

Out. (returning, and striding up and 
down the stage.)-—Go, bid my wife 
hold her in readiness, 

I'll to the chase this evening. 
Chan. (after a pause.)—Ah, my Liege ! 
' Olt. What's that ?—(starting.)—You ? 
Were you here just now ? 

Chan. Too surely. 

Ott. And spoke ? 

Chan. I did, my Liege. 

Ou. Curse on’t! (Flings his glove in his 

Jace, then leads him forward.) What 
talk’d you, 
Of Diet, of election ? 

Chan. Hear’t in form. 

(Enter the BunccRAF of NURNBERG, with 
HERALDS and attendants. 

Ott. (striding towards them.)—Sir, who 
are you? 

.. Burg. Frederic of Zollern, I, 
Burggraf of Nirnberg, and the empire’s 
Envoy. 

Ott. Much good may’t do you! (turns 

from him and walks away.) 

Burg. Rudolf, by God's grace, 
Emperor—— 

Ott. Does the empire mock me, sir ? 
Messengers sent to offer me the crown 
Yet, wait mine answer, and ye choose an- 

other ? 

Burg. Sir, from the Chancellor of the 

“ ~Prince Archbishop 
Of Mainz, the Diet learn’d, with scoffing 
words, 
How you the empire and its crown re- 
jected. ... 

Ott, Treachery in German barons of 
the empire! 

Burg. With treach’ry Germany’s Im- 
perial barons 
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Charge you? Then learn what tura’d 
the princes’ choice ! 

We sought a sovereign merciful and just; 

As such we proffered you the crown. 
Then came 


Reports, came witnesses, who loudly _ 


told 
The princes how you acted towards 
Queen Margaret, 
Your wife, whom you divorced; how on 
the rights 
Of countries, that unjustly from the em- 
pire 
You still detain, you have enerouch’d ; 
No sentence 
Pronounced by law awaiting ; how with 
death 
Your mere disfaveur strikes—To no sueh 
deeds 
We’re used,—in Swabia and upon the 
Rhine. 
A gracious Prince we want, and above 
all, 
A just one.—Moved by these considera- 
tions.... 
Lichtenstein, (without.)—Treachery ! 
Ott. Who calls ?—( Murmurs among the 
company. ) 
Many voices.—’Twas Lichtenstein ! 
Lich. (rushing in.)—All Austrians, 
Be on your guard! The gates are kept 
by gaolers, 

Seizing on whomsoever’s not Bohemian ! 

Fiillenstein, (coming up to him with his 
sword drawn. )— Yield yourself pri- 
soner. 

Ott. Lichtenstein, your sword! 

Yours, Ulrich Lichtenstein, Count Pfann- 

berg, yours! 


He goes on to name several others, 
and this act of tyranny is urged by 
the Burggraf, as sufficient explanation 
of the Diet’s preference of Rudolf of 
Habsburg. The Burggraf then pro« 
ceeds to execute his mission, by sum- 
moning Ottokar to Niirnberg, there 
to receive from the Emperor the in- 
vestiture of Bohemia and Moravia, 
and to surrender to the Empire the 
lands he illegally occupies. Ottokar 
contemptuously refuses; declares, that 
if he visits Rudolf, it shall be at the 
head of an army, and goes off to his 
hunting party, to which Kunigunda 
will not accompany him. She re- 
mains behind, listening to the love- 
songs Zawisch chants under her win- 
dow, and the curtain falls upon a state 
of affairs so threatening to Ottokar’s 
honour. 

The first scene of the third Act pre- 
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sents us with the violent seizure of old 
Merenberg in his own castle, by Otto- 
kat’s command. The second transports 
us to the Bohemian camp, upon one 
bank of the Danube, the Emperor be- 
ing encamped upon the other. We 
find Ottokar angry but confident, ex~ 
amining maps, and half explaining 
his military projects. ‘The Chancel- 
lor talks of famine, desertion, and 
treachery, urges him to make peace, 
or at least to accept the Emperor's in- 
vitation to a conference, and further 
exasperates his wrathful master, by 
expatiating upon all that Rudolf, since 
his election, has done for his own sta< 
bility and the bappiness of Germany, 
by exterminating robbers, dissolving 
confederacies, quelling insurrections, 
concluding alliances, &c. Zawisch 
joins them, and he, whilst the Chan- 
cellor more than insinuates doubts 
that the Rosenbergs’ resentment for 
family injuries is stronger than their 
loyalty, laughs at the old minister’s 
timid prudence, so extravagantly de- 
preciating Rudolf’s power and exalt- 
ing Ottokar’s, that this exaggeration 
of his own opinions strikes the King, 
and staggers his obstinacy. The Bo- 
hemian monarch now begins to find 
reasons, satisfactory to his own pride, 
for meeting Rudolf; and finally, de- 
spite Zawisch’s objections, resolves to 
accept the invitation, and by the mere 
force of his immeasurable superiority, 
to compel his enemy to make peace 
upon his, Ottokar’s, own terms. He 
closes the discussion by commanding 
his train to assume attire so magnifi- 
cent, that every page may a thousand- 
fold eclipse the German Emperor. 
The next scene passes in the imperial 
camp, on an island of the Danube, 
where, to gratify Ottokar, by meeting 
him half way, the interview had been 
appointed. Citizens and peasants 
throng the stage, eager to look at their 
Emperor, who is discovered in his 
tent, busily hammering the bruises 
out of his helmet. Having completed 
his job, he comes forth, and speaks, 
friendlily rather than affably, to vari- 
ous individuals. He receives compli- 
ments, promises to examine into com- 
plaints and redress grievances, rea- 
sons with his Swiss soldiers upon his 
want of money to pay them, threatens 
severe punishment to such as dare 
plunder the peasantry, and presents a 
gold chain Son his own neck to an 
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Austrian ‘poet. In the midst of this, 
Ottokar is announced, and Rudolf sits 
down to receive him. Ottokar, splend- 
idly arrayed, appears and says, 


In vain I look around to right and left; 

Where, noble lords, have you your Em- 
peror ? 

Sir Seyfried Merenberg ! Is’t here you're 
found ? : 

I trust elsewhere to meet you! Now, 
where’s Rudolf? 

Oh !—God be with you, Habsburg!. 
Rudolf. (rising.) Wherefore.stand ye 
With heads uncover’d? If,’tis Ottokar 
Who comes to Habsburg, man‘to mam 

his hat 7 
May John and Thomas wear ; he .is their 
equal ; 
Aman. Be cover’d! But to his liege 
lord, 
If comes the vassal, the Bohemian Prince 
To the Emperor of Germany, then woe 
To whomsoever fails in reverence ! 
(Goes up to him.) 
Good morrow, Ottokar ; what brings you 
hither ? ’ 
Ott. (startled and recoiling a step.) 1 was 
invited to a conference. 
Rud. Is’t so? You come on state af- 
fairs? I thought 
*Thad been a friendly visit. Then to bu- 
siness ! 
Prince of Bohemia, say, how has it 
chanced 
That now you first obey my summons? 
Thrice 
Have I invited you ; to Niirnberg first, 
To Wiirzberg next, then Augsburg, to re» 


ceive 

Your lands in fief. You came not. In 
your stead, 

On the last summons, came the Lord of 
Seckau, 


Who unbecomingly demean’d himself. 
Ott. Bohemia’s fief I from King Rich- 
ard took. 
Rud. From him of Cornwall ?—True; 
there was a time 
When. for hard cash in Germany was 
bought 
Yet more than fiefs and lands, But that 
is past ! 
I’ve sworn it to my great and gracious 
G 


od, 
Law shall prevail in Germany, and jus- 
tice ! 
Lord of Bohemia, as a prince of th’ em- 
pire, 
Ill have you acted towards the Emperor 
And empire. The Archbishopric of Salz- 


burg 
Have you invaded hostilely, with robbery 
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vy 


And murder, suffering such atrocities, 


As even for Paynim were too horrible. 
Ou, First honourably was, the feud 
proclaim’d. 
Rud. But feuds I will not have. Peace 
is required. 
Austria, Styria, Carniola, 


‘Karinthie, Eger, all that from the empire 


You wrongfully detain, you must resign ! 
Bring pens and paper. We will sign and 
seal. 
Ott.. Ha! By th’ Almighty God, who 
then am I? 
Is not this Ottokar ? This not his sword? 
Dares living man address him thus? And 
‘ how, : 


Should I; asmysole answer, measure back 


The Danube’s width, and at mine army’s 
head 

Question you further, sir? How then? 

Rud. Who doubts 

That you are an experienced warlike king, 

Your army wont to conquer, and your 
treasury 

With gold and silver stiff?’ In much am I 

Deficient, much. But, sir, so firm re- 
solved 

My purpose, that did all desert me, fled 

‘The last man from mine army, I alone, 

Sceptre in hand, and crown on head, 
would enter 

Your rébel camp, loud saying, Prince, 
restore 

What.is the empire’s! Him you knew of 

’ old 

I am not, am not Habsburg, not even 
Rudolf ! 

The blood of Germany flows through 

- these veins— 

Germany’s pulse is throbbing at this 
heart. 

Whate’er was mortal I’ve cast off, and 


am 
Only the Emperor, who never dies ! 
* = * a * « 

Five shillings of light money in my purse, 

Did I at Ulm embark for my campaign ; 

Bavaria’s Duke defied me; he’s subdued. 

Leading a scanty troop, this Jand I en- 
ter’d ; 

The land itself sent me its troops—they 
flock’d 

From out your ranks to joinme; Austria, 

For me has conquered Austria. I’ve 
sworn, 

By the all-seeing, by the Tri-une God, 

Justice and peace to guard. Not a hair’s 
breadth, 

That isnot thine, shalt thou retain! And 
thus, 

Standing before Heaven’s face, do I ad- 

“aes JUre, thee; 

Give back the Empire’s right! 

» Ou. The lands are mine. 
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Rud. Thine they were never! 

Ott. Margaret, my wife, 

Brought them me. 
Rud. Where is Margaret now ? 
Ott. No matter ! 

Her lands she gave me. 

Rud. Shall I name her judge 
Betwixt us? She is in my camp. 

Ott. Here? She! 

Bud. (in an altered tone.) She, wrong’d 

by you, she, of all happiness, 
All rights, so harshly robb'd, this morn- 
ing came she, 
Meekly to sue for him who spared not 
her. 
The. labour was superfluous, 
Pray’rs are needless 
Where Ottokar’s concern’d. 

Rud. (sternly.) Her pray’rs were timely. 
Prince of Bohemia, if 1 speak the word, 
¥ow’re lost! 

Ott. Lost ? 

Rud. From Bohemia you’re cut off. 

Ott, Vil clear the road whilst you be. 

siege Vienna. 

Rud. Vienna’s mine. 

Ou. No! 

Rud. Master Baltram Vatzo! 

Where is he? He sought audience— 
Vienna’s Mayor, 
Attended by the municipality. 


Oit. 


The Mayor of Vienna now advances, 
makes a speech, and surrenders the 
city keys. Ottokar exclaims ;— 


Damnation! Ye inconstant Viennese, 
Trembled ye for your dainty palates’ 


wants? 
You shalt repent it! I, from Klosterneu- 
burg, 
My strongest fort, will cut off your sup- 
plies. 
Rud. Mine too is Klosterneuburg. 


Nothing now 
South of the Danube’s thine.—Frederic 
Pettau, 
Approach. 
(Perrau advances with downcast looks.) 
Ott. Vile traitor! gav’st thou up my 
castle ! 
Pett. Not so, dread Lord! But late 
last night, surprised——— 
Ott. Enough! enough! Lam betray’d, 
and know it! 
But triumph not! I scorn.thee still! 
From Styria 
A powerful army my tried general, 
Milota, leads ; and shall your mercenaries 
I’ the rear assail, whilst Ottokar in front 
Crushes the weak stems like a thunder 
cloud. 
Escape you shall have none, save in the 
Danube. 
* Rud. Too daring Prince, no more! 
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Ott. Dost thou. confess, 
That from the goal thou’rt distant? 
Rud. Build not hope 
On. Milota! 
Ott. My ground is firm—’Tis thine 
To tremble. Next we meet in arms.— 
Farewell ! 


Rud. Goest thou, the lands unyielding? 
Out. I yield lands! ’ 
Rud. With Milota speak then thyself, 
and learn 
What trust to place in him. The Sty- 
rian lords, 


(Mitora advances in chains.) 
Thus fetter’d, brought him to me, for that 
hardly 
Their country he oppress’d. Take off 
his chains. 
See here the Styrian banner, here the 
Austrian— 
Both countries to the Empire have sub- 
mitted. 
(Deprutations of Austrians and Styrians 
advance with their banners. 
Gallant Bohemian king, stand not thus 
gloomy. 
Look round you, scatter’d are the clouds, 
and all 
Is clear to sight. 
Ott. Not yet. 
Rud. Do not deceive yourself! Inly 
you feel 
The lands usurp’d are lost, and lost for 
ever! 
You were a great and powerful king, be- 
fore 
The opportunity of acquisition 
Enkindled in your heart ambitious wishes. 
You still remain so, powerful, wealthy, 
great, 
Although of what you cannot keep de- 
prived : 
For God forbid I should outstretch a fin- 


Be Austria lost ... 


ger 

Against your lawful property! Nor could 

A puissant host is yours, well arm’d, well 
train’d 

To every form of combat, and uncertain 

Is battle’s fortune. But that fortune 
tempt not! 

Confess God’s hand poiating you out his 
will! 

Me, like yourself, did honour's idle 

impulse 

In early life seduce. On friend and foe, 

Stranger and kin, the reckless energy 

Of my young arm I tried, as though the 
world 

Were but a stage for Rudolf and his 
sword. 

Outlaw’d, L join’d you in your Prussian 
war 
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Against the Heathen, your Hungarian 
war 


8 
Fought by your side, inwardly murmuring 
Against the narrow limits Church and 


State 

Set to rash valour, that asks larger field. 
room. 

But then, God took me with his mighty 
hand, am 

And on a throne, raised for a world’s be- 
hoof, 

On high he placed me. Ey'n as fares 
the Pilgrim, 

Who, having climb’d the mountain’s brow, 
looks down 


Over wide regions, and upon the walls 

That cramp’d him erst; so seem’d as 
from mine eyes 

Scales vanish’d, and at once all mine am- 
bition 

Was heal’d. The world was form’d that 
all might live, 

And none is great but one all-ruling God ! 

Earth’s dream of youth is dream’d, and 
with his brood 

Of giants and of dragons, has the season 

Of heroes, of the mighty, pass’d away. 

Nationsnolonger burst, like snow Jawines, 

On nations ; fermentations work and part, 

And almost I could deem, from signs I’ve 
noted, 

We at the entrance stand of different 
times. 


Rudolf describes, at greater length 
than we can, the promise of commerce 
and cultivation. He succeeds in soft« 
ening Ottokar, and prevails upon him 
to do homage for his lawful domi- 
nions, and to restore his usurpations. 
That no eye may behold the proud 
king upon his knees, the emperor res 
tires with him into his’ Closed tent. 
At this critical moment comes Za- 
wisch, learns what is transacting with- 
in the tent, and exclaims— 


Ho, he! And so conceal’d? That is a 
sight 
Should glad the faithful ! 

(Cuts the tent cords, the curtain falls, 
and OTTOKAR is seen upon his knees 
before RuDOL?.) 

See! the king is kneeling ! 

Many Bohemians. The king is kneel- 
ing ! 

Ott. (starting up, and rushing from. the 
tent) Shamed! ; 

Rud. (jollowing him with the Moravian 
banner.) Will you not also 

Receive Moravia’s fief ? 


Ottokar kneels again, the business 
is concluded ; and the Emperor; with 
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every demonstration of friendship, 
leaves him, for the purpose of repair- 
ing to Vienna, and receiving the ho- 
mage of that city. But Ottokar remains 
overwhelmed with a sense of disgrace ; 
and upon being addressed apologetical- 
ly by Seyfried, flings off crown and 
mantle, and breaks away. 

The fourth Act passes in Prague, 
u an open space, before the gates 
of the royal castle. Fiillenstein and 
Milota first appear ; the former is in 
trouble about Ottokar, who has vanish- 
ed ever since the scene in Rudolf’s 
tent. Milota is inclined to take advan- 

of his absence, and setting every- 
thing to rights, both in Bohemia, and 
with the Empire, that Ottokar, when 
he shall return, may be compelled to 
govern better. When they withdraw, 
Ottokar comes on, with a single at- 
tendant, whom he sends to call the 
Chancellor, and then says :— 


I tread thy halls, thou Castle of my fa- 
thers? 

Profane thy threshold with my foot ? Of 
yore, 

When I, a conqueror, in jocund triumph 

Approach’d thee through loud echoing 
streets, presenting, 

To greet thee, banners I had won in fight, 

Wide open didst thou fling thy gates in 
welcome, 

And from thy battlements my fathers 
look’d. 

Thy lofty structure was for heroes raised, 

And never didst thou harbour man dis- 
graced ! 

Here, mine own porter, will I sit, and 
ward 

Infamy from my house. 


He accordingly seats himself upon 
a stone bench, covering his head with 
his ~eage Whilst he remains in this 

ition, citizens pass over, speakin 
Pf him with dislike, and rejoicing in 
his shame. Then old Benesch von 
Rosenberg, in a state between dotage 
and insanity, leads in Bertha, who 
having likewise lost her senses, has 
not, it seems, spoken for months. 
The wretched father’s entreaties to 
hear the sound of his child’s voice 
once more, were it even in raving fren- 
zy, are very affecting, notwithstand- 
ing the er’s worthlessness. Next 
comes Kunigunda, accompanied by 


Zawisch, with whom she appears to 
be upon a tolerably familiar footing. 
She speaks upbraidingly of Ottokar’s 
former tyranny, his treatmentof Queen 
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Margaret, and his assumption of su- 
periority over herself, taunting him 
with his previous atrogant defiance of 
Rudolf, and present degradation to vas« 
salage, until she has nearly maddened 
him. She then mentions her intention 
of returning to Hungary, and with. 
draws with Zawisch into the castle. 
She is succeeded by the Chancellor and 
an Imperial herald, followed by the 
multitude. The herald comes from 
the Emperor, to require the punctual 
execution of the treaty, and the release 
of the Austrian and Styrian prisoners. 
The Chancellor makes difficulties on 
account of the King’s absence, when 
Ottokar discovers himself, and sullenly 
assents toeverything. The heraldthen, 
in the Emperor's name, invites to the 
council-house all who have business 
with the Empire, and goes out, follow- 
ed by all but the faithful old Chancel- 
lor. Proclamations, in the Emperor’s 
name, answered with loud shouts, re- 
sound through the streets, entirely ex- 
hausting Ottokar’s self-command. He 
recalls the herald, forbids the ’procla- 
mation of any name but his own in 
Prague, and commands the released 
Hostages to be drawn up before him, 
lest any state prisoner should esca 
in their company. He then seizes old 
Merenberg, as a traitor who cannot be 
pardoned. A long altercation ensues ; 
the herald appeals to the paper signed 
by Ottokar, and the enraged King re 
plies, 


Curst be the paper! Wilt thou tutor me 
With papers, words? I still have swords, 
have troops 
Unconquer’d—’twas by craft alone ye 
conquer’d! 
And that craft’s snares I'll burst, even as 
I tear 
The paper fraudulently won !—See here! 
(He snatches the paper from the Herald, but 
pauses as he is about to tear it. ) 
Chanc. O God, what meditates he? 
Dear my Liege! 
Out. Call bere my wife, the Queen. 
Before the world 
Was Ottokar disgraced, before the world 
Must he from the foul stain be cleansed ! 
*Twas she 
Who drove the venom’d sting into my 
breast ; 
She shall be present when I pluck it out, 
Or in th attempt into my life’s depths 
press it. 
Enter KunicunDa. 
Kuni. What now? 
Ott. You late upbraided me, for I, 
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Yielding, to spare the waste of human 








blood, 
To th’ Emperor some provinces surren- 
der’d. 
.. Kuni. And I upbraid you still! 
Ott. See in my hand 
The treaty to the Emperor that binds me. 
If I destroy it, I destroy the bonds 
That slackle me, am free as heretofore. 
Shall I destroy it? 
Kuni. No brave man could doubt! 
Ow. Yet think! Anew the devil war 


must rage, 

With blood and smoke the land must reek 
anew; 

And some fair morning, eas’ly may it 
chance 

That on his bier your consort is brought 
home. 

Kuni. Over your coffin rather may I 

bend, 

Than lie beside you curtain’d in with 
shame! 


Ott. So strong? One drop of mildness 
_ had been soothing ! 
Kuni. Till from disgrace you're puri- 
fied, approach not 
My chamber as a husband. (Going. ) 
Ott. Stay! Behold! 
The paper is destroy’d, mine honour 
whole, 
The future’s door thrown open! What 
ensues 
We'll jointly bear. 
portion 
Of what here wakens, and to me your 
strength! 
Kuni. Now will I welcome you! 
Ott. Not so! Not so! 
Blood is on thy white fingers, future 
blood! 
I charge thee, touch me not! Woman 
God made 
Of softer clay, and named her Gentleness. 
What then art thou?—My memory 
awakes, 
Telling how thou received’st a King, a 
husband 
Returning home.—Away ! I feel my sight 
Grow dim—A sign ‘tis time to go— 
Away! ’ 


The Queen retires; Ottokar orders 
Merenberg to a dungeon, dismisses 
the herald with the other prisoners, 
and calls upon the Bohemians to renew 
their oaths to him, as he does his to 
them. But as they are kneeling down 
for that purpose, he suddenly says, 


Kneel not! Arise !—I cannot see men 
kneel— ' 

And swear not ! Ofttimes those who kneel 
and swear 


God grant to youa 
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Keep not theoath they plighted. I will 
trust ye 
So, without oaths. 


The King then proceeds to issue 
orders, expresses some distrust of Za- 
wisch, who, upon being questioned, 
coldly enough says, he will do as his 
fellows do ; observes that he has more 
confidence in Milota, who may hate, 
but cannot betray him,—then, grow- 
ing confused in his directions, re« 
marks, that for two nights he has nei« 
ther slept nor eaten, and, refusing to 
enter the Castle, lies down upon the 
stone bench. He sends for the Queen 
to take his head upon her lap, seem= 
ing to repent both of his harsh dis« 
missal of her, and his cruelty to Me- 
renberg, whom he now commands to 
be well used in his prison. The Queen 
refuses to come, and Ottokar substi- 
tutes his trusty minister in her place. 
As he drops asleep, Fiillenstein brings 
word. that old Merenberg had been 
flung so roughly into his dungeon, 
that he is not expected to survive. 
Ottokar at this moment starts up with 
the words,— ; 


_Ha! Merenberg, is’t thou ? 


Chanc. He is not here. 
Ott. Methought he stood before me— 
So! Sleep! Sleep! 

He sinks down again, the Chancel- 
lor lays his finger upon his lips, and 
the curtain falls. 

The fifth Act opens in the church- 
yard of Gétzendorf, where: Ottokar’s 
bivouac is established. The warriors 
are murmuring amongst themselves at 
their King’s unwonted caution, and at 
his ill humour, which, since the flight 
of his Queen with Zawisch, has be~ 
come intolerable. Ottokar joins them, 
—says that he has drawn Rudolf into 
a snare, and will fight in the morning : 
he is confident of success. Intelligence 
is brought that a village in the rear is 
on fire. Milota, whose troops form 
the rear, disbelieves the news; and 
Ottokar resolves to ascend the belfry, 
whence he may view the surrounding 
country. ‘The entrance to the belfry 
is through the house of the Sacristan, 
who refuses to open his door, because 
ladies are sheltered beneath his roof. 
Upon inquiry, the ladies are said to 
be the suite of the Queen of Bohemia, 
and Ottokar bursts in to glut his re- 
venge upon Kunigunda and Zawisech. 
Milota makes arrangements for his | 
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nephew’s rescue, and follows. Otto- 
kar, rushing furiously from room to 
room, tears down a-curtain, behind 
which he supposes the guilty pair con- 
cealed, and discovers Queen Margaret 
in her coffin !—He stands confounded, 
murmuring,— 

That’s not Bohemia’s Queen ! 

Lady. Living she was so. 

Ou, "Tis Margaret of Austria, once 

. my wife; 

But for we were too near a kin, divorced 
By Church’s sentence—Heav'n’s repose 
be hers ! 

Lady. Amen! 

Ott. When died she > 

Lady. Yesterday, my liege. 

Ott. Hew-came she hither? 

Fady. From her home at Krems, 

Driven by your troops, she journey’d 
‘tow’rds Marchegg, 

‘To seek the Emperor.—Death bere o’er- 
took her. 

Ott. What sought she of the Emperor ? 

Lady. That she said not ; 

Bat,.as I think, she went to mediate 
peace. 

Ot. She was a mediatrix—Whereof 
died she? 

Lady. Of what is called a broken heart. 
By night, 

By day, in tears—— 

Ott. Enough. Now, whither go you? 

Lady. Here would--we ‘stay, till; one 
way or the other, 

The war be over. 

Ott, One way or the other! 

Lady. To Lilienfeld then bear her, and 
inter 

Her in th’ ancestral sepulchre, where rest 

Duke Leopold her father, and her bro- 
ther, 

The last male Babenberg, Fred’ric the 
warlike fighter. 

Ott. Do so, and take this ring—— 

Mil. (entering.) The foe advances ! 

Ott. I come.—Now leave me. (Exit 
Mimo7a.) Lay this ring from me 

Beside the sainted one i’ th’ grave. 

Tady. Oh King! - 

Ott. And when the war is over, if I 

. live, ' 

Come thou to Prague, that Imay recom- 
“perise uid 

Thy truth. Now, I must go. 

Lady, (opening the door.) Blessings go 
with you ! , 

Ott. (pausing at the door.) Marg’ret, 
thou’rt. dead,. and. hast not par- 
don’dme!. .. . ; 

( Returning.) Faithful and pieus being, 
. « .thon went’st henge, . 








Impress’d with sense of injury. And 


now, 

Haply, thou stand’st before God's judg. 
ment-seat, 

Of me complaining, and imploring ¥en. 
geance. 

Oh, not so, Margaret !—~do not s0[— 
avenged 

Thou art. That power for which I sa. 

_  erificed 

Thee, and all elsé, from me, like autumn 
leaves, 

Has fallen ; what I had garner’d, winds 
dispersed ; o 

The blessing lost that fostering came 

from Heaven, 
I stand here solitary, bow’d by grief, 
And none console, noné even hear me! 
Marg’ret, (goes up to the éoffin.) 
Unkindly have they dealt with me !——Her 
head 
Bitter Ingratitude has rear’d against me. 
Those who were nearest have betray’d 
me ; those j 
Whom I exalted, hurl me down, The 
woman . 
For whom I sacrificed thine excellence, 
My heart has cloven in my breast-—has 
sold 
Mine honour to my slave; and when.] 
homewards 
Came bleeding from the battle, in my 
wounds 
For balm pour’d venom. So with taurits 
_ she stung me, 
That blindly intothat death-snare Irush’d, 
Where now I lie entangled. (Xneeling by 
the coffin.) Oft didst thou 
Console! O now console me! Thine icy 
hand 

Put forth, and bless me; for one thing I 
know, 

Death’s hour is come-—this day may seal 
my ruin. 

Then bless me, Margaret, as thou art 
bless’d ! 

The scené closes upon him ‘in’ this 
frame of mind. Without, all is tu- 
mult; the battle is begun, and the 
King wanted. Milota receives from 
Zawisch, who is in the Emperor's 
camp, an enigmatical exhortation to 
revenge, which he answers as enigma- 
tically. Ottokar comes forth, and all 
hurry off to the combat. _ The scene 
then changes to the Emperor’s army ; 
but we have already given extracts 
sufficient to illustrate the character of 
Rudolf, and shall now only say, that 
he makes his dispositions with is ate 
customed judgment and benevolence ; 
receives Kunigunda, who seeks re- 
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fage’ in his camp, as coldly ‘as cour- 
tesy may allow, and her companion 
Zawisch contemptuously ; forbids the 


execution of a com formed by 
those whom Ottokar bad individually 
wronged, to single him out in the field 

nd slay him ; and ae beg as- 
sailed by a troop of Bohemians, goes 
out fighting manfully. - 

We are next transported to another 
of the field, where Ottokar, who 
lost his horse, and severely hurt 

his leg and foci, is waiting to be re- 
mounted. . He sends Milota up a hill 
to observe how the day goes, and falls 
into a train of moral, philosophical, 
and devout contemplation. He re- 
pents of his violence, ambition, and 
recklessness of human life, as well as 
of two unjust deeds knowingly com- 
mitted ; these he does not specify, 
but we conclude the divorce of Mar- 
garet is one, and either the seduction 
of Bertha, or the detention of Meren- 
berg, the other. Ere long he is sur- 

ised by Seyfried, who endeavours, 
by repedaches and taunts, to provoke 
Ottokar to fall upon him, that he may 
be enabled to allege to the Emperor 
that he killed him in self-defence. 
Ottokar shrinks from attacking the 
son of the ill-used Merenberg, and 
Seyfried’s friends keep off assistance. 
Ottokar calls Milota, whom Seyfried 
thus questions. 


Or friend or foe? 

Mil. No foe of yours, brave man. 
Leads this road to Moravia ? 

Ott. Milota! 


Mil. My brother Benesch greets your 


_ Grace ; he died 
A maniac, and about his coffin raves 
My frenzied niece—Gentlemen, let me 


pass ; 
Good fortune to yow! I disturb you not. 
[ Exit. 
Ott. Forsakest thou me, and can [ not 
' upvraid ? 
Yet was I thy liege-lord; thence, villain, 
thou, 
Eternally. 
Seyf. Yield! yield! 
Ou. Think’st thou to capture 
King Ottokar? Address thee to the fight! 
(Stamping on his wounded foot: ) 
Bear, foot! Not this pain’s sea- 
son—You give way! 
Emerberg (an Austrian.) Thou’rt lost! 
Behold thy warriors fly ! 
Ott. Tis false ! 
Not a Bohemian flies! Away! I'll to 
- them ! 
Vor. XXII. 


King Ottokar’s Prosperity dnd Death. 315° 


*“Seyf. and Emer, Remain! 
Enter LicnTENSTEIN bearing the Ause 
trian banner, and Soldiers. 
Lich. They fly!” Cry, Austria!” Aus? 
tria 


(Pursues the flying Bohemians.) 
Ott. Stand, cowards, stand! and you 
: give way ! 
Seyf. l'the grave ! 

Not else! . 2 
Ott. (attacking him.) Bohemia, here ! 
Seyf. (attacking him.) Here, Austria! 
Ott. (fighting ) Here, Ottokar ! 

Seyf. — Merenberg and God! 
(Cuts him down—After a struggle. 
OfToKAR aay al 
Emer. What hast thou done? Trans- 
gress’d the Emperor's orders ! 
(SEYFRIED stands ithmovable.) * 
Lich. (returning.) They’re routed ! 
Victory ! Austria for ever! 
Enter Ruvo.r and his Train. ; 
Rud. Stay your death-dealing harids! _ 
The vanquish’d spare ! 
What’s here? Art changed te ice? Ha! 
Ottokar ! ’ 
Upon the ground, bleeding and dead ! 
This act 

Is thine! Like the first murderer, fly, 

and never 

Let me again behold thee! (Seyfried flies.) 

The Bohemians 

Shall home return—Assure them’ he is 

dead ~ 

For whom they battled. 

Queen Margaret's Lady (without.)} Mercy! 

Help! Help! Help! 
Rud. Whio calls? - 

Lady. (rushing in, and falling at his feet. 

= gracious Emperor, they plun. 
er! 

They set the house on fire, even to the 

dead 

Denying rest! Protect us, mighty prince! 
Rud. Haste to assist! Who art thou? - 
Lady. Good Queen Margaret 

Of Austria’s faithful bower maiden — 

There 

My mistress’s corse is borne. 

Rud. See there thy King’s! ; 
Lady. Merciful God! Died-he as he 
to pity 

Was softening! Thou, unhappy prince! 
; There place : 

Our cerse beside him—be they join’d in 

death ! 


(Phe coffinis placed upon a bank, at the 

foot of which OTTOKaR lics. 
Kuniounpba enters, followed by 
ZAWISCH Gnd BERTHA-) 

Kuni. ’Tis said the King is taken pri- 
soner. — o ' » 

Rud. Woman, there lies thy husband! . 
eats Ti a shriek, fale 











Hore Germanice. 


upon her.knecs. ZAawiscu stands 
with bent head.) 
‘At the feet 
Of his true wife, whose death approved 
her such. 
Bertha. (tapping the coffin.) — Open, 


Queen. Margaret; see, thy con- 


sort waits. 
[The CHancELLOoR is brought in 
with other prisoners. 
Chan. Alas, my king! mine erring, 
' ” gallant king! (Takes his head upon 
‘his bosom. ) : 
Rud. Liest thou so naked, so despoil- 
- ed, great king, ; 
Resting thy head upon thy servant’s 
b 


reast, 
Ofall thy splendour—all thine opulence, 
Not one poor covering left, that, as a 
shroud, , 
May wrap thy corse! See the Imperial 
mantle 

Thou sought’st, I here strip off, spread- 
ing it o’er thee, - . (Does so. 

That as an Emperor thou, may’st be in- 
terr’d, ' 

A beggar who hast died. Bear him to 


? 
In princely state there Jet.him lie, until 
To his forefathers’ place of rest convey’d. 
[He uncovers his head, and prays si- 
lently, imitated by the rest. Kun1- 
GuNnpDa veils herself; Zawsscu 
stands gazing fixedly. 


No. XXIV. [Sepe. 


This very solemn state of the Dras 
matis Persone, somewhat too solemn 
indeed for the taste of a British audi« 
ence, is interrupted by the insane 
Bertha, in a way which, upon the 
Stage, we should esteem actual im- 
piety. She recites the portion of the 
Lord’s Prayer, most applicable to the 
criminal Ottokar and to herself, and 
the Emperor echoes the words of ‘the 
lunatic.- We do not charge our au~ 
thor with irreligion. Devotion, even 
enthusiastic devotion, appears to be so 
usual, we might almost say, so essen- 
tial a feature in the German character, 
that we consider this anomglous thea- 
trical procedure, merely as one of those 
marks of deficient taste, from which 
few German works are altogether ex- 
empt, although Orroxar is far the. 
least blemished thereby of Grillpar- 
zer’s writings. But as we, not being 
German, do not choose to turn into 
blank verse, a form of supplication 
consecrated by the Divine Author of 
our religion, we shall here close our 
extracts ; and briefly state, that the 
Emperor, when he has finished his 
orisons, infeofs his eldest son with the 
Duchy of Austria, and ends the Tra- 
gedy with a very judicious and ami- 
able speech upon the duties. which, 
by the gift, he imposes upon the new 
sovereign. 
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‘Aw early hour in the morning of: 
the 25th produced a change, both in 
the hopes and prospects of the army 
in general, and in the’ situation of 
Charlton and myself, in particular. 
Sir Edward Pakenham and General 
Gibbs unexpectedly made their ap- 

jearance in the camp, and the former 
immediately took upon himself the 
command of the expedition. His first 
measure was to alter, in a great de- 
gree, the distribution of the forces 
which General Kean had made. The 
atlvance was dissolved ; and the entire 
army was divided into two brigades 
or columns. This arrangement sepa- 
rated us from the light troops, with 
whom we had so long acted ; and we 


found ourselves appointed to Gchapase 

‘part ‘of the right column, ‘whose line 

of ions lay beside the wood. 
uring the 25th and 26th, nothing 





of importance occurred, which has not 
been detailed with sufficient accuracy. 
elsewhere. Of the continual approaches 
and incursions of the enemys mount: 
ed riflemen, blowing up of the schoon- 
er, and the consequent retreat of the 
ships which had anchored near her, 
you cannot be ignorant. I need not 
therefore, speak of them at length, 
especially as it was not my fortune to! 
eome into personal contact with the 
one, or to be a very close observer of 
the otlier. On the 27th, an event did 
take place, in whieh I was deeply in- 
terested. At an early hour on the 
morning of that day, the troops be- 
ing ordered under arms, dispositions 
were made for an immediate advance. 
On this occasion our company formed 
part of a detached party, which we | 

laced under the command of Colonel 
hennie of the 2lst regiment, ‘was 
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ted to cover the movement of 
-columa ; and extended in skir~ 
mishing order, partly across the plain, 
and partly into the wood. My own 
section ns ay to be thrown amon 
the trees, but taking post myself, 
chiefly on the most exposed flank, I 
enjoyed.an ample opportunity of ob- 
serving’ the whole course of the ope- 
rations ; and. of the spectacle, as it 
presented itself, I must endeavour to 
give you something like a distinct ac- 
count. 

It was not the custom of the Ame- 
ricans, you must know, to protect the 
front of the army, either by day or 
night, by a regular chain of outposts. 
Every morning, indeed,’ as soon as it 
was light, a corps of. some five or six 
hundred mounted riflemen camedown; 
which, spreading themselves over the 
plain, watched our movements in a 
very irregular and unsoldier-like man- 
ner. The head-quarters of this corps 
invariably established itself in a house 
distant about long musket-shot from 
our sentries, and close to the main 
toad ; whilst the rest wandered here 
and there, as inclination or caprice 
seemed to direct. Regularly as night 
closed in, again these mounted men 
withdrew, and then began that system 
of irritation in which General Jackson 
appeared to take so much delight ; and 
which, without in any essential degree 
influencing the issues of the campaign, 
served to harass and annoy our troops 
severely. Why no attempt was made 
on our part, during either of the days 
above mentioned, to drive back these 
stragglers, and to obtain a view of the 
enemy's position, I know not. All 
that I do know is, that nothing of the 
kind was thought of ; and that even 
on the 27th, when the whole army 
was. put in motion, our progress was 


for.a while as slow, and as circum. . 


spect, as if a thousand ambuscades had 
been on all sides of us. The right 
column, for example, which skirted 
the wood, after moving forward about 
three or four hundred paces, was com- 
manded to halt. ‘The house, it ap- 
peared, which the enemy usually oc- 
cupied, had not been examined, and 
it:was not deemed prudent to pass it 
by without examination. Instead, 
however, of leaving this to be effected 
by the light troops, a couple of pieces 
of cannon were ordered to the front ; 
and the empty mansion had the honour 
of being several times perforated with 
sound-shot. .This being done, .and 
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no’ troops: seen to evacuate .it, -the 
columns ogain pressed forward. The 
day was*clear and bright, there was 
just enough of frost in the air to be 
agreeable, and we were all in the high- 
est spirits. On we went, therefore,, 
for about three miles, without any halt 
or hindrance, either from man or in- 
animate nature, coming in our. way. 
But all at once a spectacle was pre« 
sented to us, such, indeed, as we ought 
to have looked for, but such as‘mani- 
festly took our leaders by eurpite. 
The enemy’s army became visible. It 
was posted about forty yards in.rear 
of a canal, and covered, theugh most 
imperfectly, by an unfinished breast 
work. The outlines of several bat- 
teries had been traced, a ditch was 
marked out and partly begun—in a’ 
word, the rudiments of an entrenched 
position were before us. We who 
were on the right, felt neither astonish 
ment nor regret at the prospect. We. 
saw that the works were contemptible, | 
and we made no-doubt of carrying | 
them as soon as we should fairly at~ 
tempt it—above all, we met with no 
interruption to our progress. But the 
case was otherwise on the left. The 
head of that column had no sooner 
arrived within range of the lines, than 
a tremendous cannonade, not only 
from the guns in position, but from 
the ship and a flotilla of armed boats, 
opened upon it, We could perceive 
lainly enough, that the fire was not 
Lomien: for the column instantly © 
deployed into lines of battalions, and 
the lines, after ger, forward some 
little way, halted, and. lay down. On. 
our side, however, an opposite course, 
was pursued. Though the column 
paused, for what purpose is, I confess, 
a mystery to me; our skirmishers 
dashed in increased force into the 
wood, and became immediately en- 
gaged with a body of riflemen, who 
were posted: there for the purpose of 
covering the right of the enemy’s cen- 
tre. For an instant the firing was 
tolerably sharp; but we drove them 
before us in gallant style, and had pe- 
netrated as far as their outer defense 
when an order arrived that we should ' 
proceed no farther. Whilst I live, T 
shall never cease to regret that such 
ari order was issued. Contrary toall ex- 
pectation, 2 we fon _ bog at the ’ 
cypress W ae sips bru e; wail 
the entrenchments which it bard re 
us to carry, consisted then of nothing,” 
niore than a few. abattis, with a law” 
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gund of earth thrown up in the rear, 
Be i spirited dart, — we. were 
preparing to make, must have carried 
us through them. But our. ardour 
‘Was repressed ; we were even directed_ 
to fall back, and we spent full four 
Hours standing or sitting idly under 
cover of the trees, and listening to the 
sound of the enemy’s guns, which 

layed incessantly upon our comrades. 
to complete the business, we were in- 

ormed,, about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, that the main body was 
retiring, and a little before dark we 

Qllowed the example. Thus, without 
80 much as one effort to force through 
them, was a British army baffled and 
repulsed by a horde of raw militia- 
men, ranged in line behind a mud- 
wall, which could have hardly protect- 
ed them from musketry, far less from 
round-shot ;—there was. not a man 
among us who failed to experience 
both shame and indignation, when he 
found himself retreating before a force 
for which he entertained the most so- 
vereign contempt. 

_L have said, or I ought to have said, 
that theretrograde movement, of which 
I am now spe-king, was conducted in 
the most disorderly manner. To save 
the men as much as possible from the 
cannonade, which still continued, the 
different regiments were directed. to 
break off in files and small parties 
from the right: This was done, and 
ta the Americans it doubtless con- 
veyed the idea that we were not re- 
tiring, but flying, for they rent the 
air with shouts, and plied us more 
and more briskly with grape, round- 
shot, and shells. It was impossible 
that so many missiles could be thrown 
without causing some loss; about 
thirty men out of our column fell, and 
at least as many out of the other. One 
unfortunate fellow, who was walking 
before me, received a nine- pound shot 
on the knapsack, and it literally dash- 
ed hjm to pieces ; but we were, on the 
whole, fortunate to escape so well, 
more fortunate, perhaps, than our 
want of resolution deserved. 

‘We did not fall back to our original 
encampment, but having accomplish- 
ed as much space as was deemed suf- 
ficient to protect 1 inst the ene- 
my’s fire, we halted, The ground now 

supied resembled, in almost every 
ular, that left behind. It.was an 


unbroken flat, without trees, hedges, 
er, species of natural cover 5 . 
d, except on the very: eft of the . 


or-any | 
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line, totally void. of buildings.;, The 
troops had aes with them notents, 
and of materials for the construction 
of huts there was a lamentable scarcity; 
‘by far the greatest number were ace 
cordingly compelled to bivouac. . But 
continued exposure to this : variable 
climate soon began to affect us very 
sensibly ; and the bad quality, as well 
as insufficient supply, of food, was 
sorely felt. For. all these grievances, 
however, no remedy existed ; so we di+ 
gested them as we best could, in the. 
hope that better fortune might even 
yet be in store for us. ; 

During the 28th, 2ath, 30th, and 
3lst, strong detachments frem the 
different corps were employed in bring~ 
ing up a train of heavy ordnance from 
the boats, with ample supplies of 
powder and ball. It was not my fate 
to be employed on this service, se I can 
speak of it only from hearsay; but 
the labour and difficulty of accom- 
plishing it were, I am told, beyond all 
calculation. Nor was it the only irk- 
some duty in which we were engaged. 
The piequets never mounted without . 
suffering, sooner or later, an attack. 
Sometimes the enemy contented thems 
selves with cannonading the outposts, 
sometimes they advanced large corps 
in the day, who amused themselves 
and us with long and unprofitable 
skirmishes. But their more usual sys- 
tem was to steal furward in sections 
after dark, and to harass us with a 
desultory and troublesome fire of 
musketry till morning. That you -may 
the better understand how these at- 
fairs were conducted, I will detail to 
you, at length, the circumstances 
which attended a tour of duty, in 
which I myself. was engaged. 

.It chanced, that, on the. morning of 
the 30th, I was, put in command of a. 
picquet. My post was abundantly exe 
posed ; it was a shallow dry ditch, dis- 
tant about half way between our own. : 
and the enemy’s lines. Having paraded 
my men an hour before dawn, I marche ; 
ed forward, and being conducted by 
the officer whom I was about to re- 
lieve and the sentinels, and instructed. - 


. as far as he wag able to instruct me, 


in the manner in which it. behoved me ° 
to act, I set him at, liberty, by assu< 


ming.the station which he abandoned. . 


For some time, all remained quiet ; 
the day gradually dawned, and,.as-its. 


light exhibited no manifestations of « 
hostile design on the part of the ene-. . 
my, we began to flatter .ourselves_: 
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that we should escape with fewer dan- 
gers and hardships than had annoyed 
our-predecessors. But we were speedil 
convinced that. our calculations h 
been ‘formed on erronebdus . grounds. 
As yet, neither I- nor the men had 
ventured to light a fire; we found the 
party whom we came to relieve with- 
out one, and we‘so far followed their 
advice, as to act for some hours by the 
pattern which they had set us. But 
the day was piercingly cold. A heavy 
shower fell from time to time, and the 
absolute. discomfort of our situation 
proved too much for the whispers of 
rudence. Two fires-were made to 
blaze up, one for.the men, the other 
for::‘myself and my: companion. It 
seemed as if the American artillery- 
men had waited for some such object 


to direct their aim, for the smoke had 


hardly begun to ascend, when there 
played upon us, from a battery of five 
guns, as perfect a storm of grape-shot 
as. ever whistled past the ears of men 
so situated ;.and in five minutes the 
fires were abandoned. But with this 
the erlemy were not contented ; under 
cover ‘of the cannonade,' a bedy of 
some two or three hundred infantry 
advanced,in extended order, from the 
lines. : They came on with loud shouts, 
and even before they had arrived with- 
in anything like moderate range, com- 
menced a running fire of musketr 

upon the sentries. . The orders whic 

I had: received were peremptory, that 
not an inch of ground should be given 
up, as longas I was in a condition to 
maintain it; so, instead of desiring 
the videttes to fall back, I advanced 


' with the body of the picquet to sup- 


port them, ' At length,-a most unin- 
teresting skirmish ensued. ~ The Ame- 
rieans, it was perfectly manifest, were 
raw troops ; they made no determined 
efforts, probably it was not intended 
that they should make any effort to 
drive usin ; but they pressed forward, 
from. time to time, creeping along the 
nd, and running from ditch to 
itch, and retreating again, as soon as 
they had discharged their pieces. On 
our side, no movement whatever was 
made. The men.lay down, as I di- 
rected, behind a row of bushes, which 
served, at least,:to conceal them from 
their opponents, and each file regular- 


ly-shifted its ground a pace or two to » 
the ‘right.or left as'soon as it had fired. : 


By-this means many lives were saved ; 
for the Americans ‘regularly returned 
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rett their aim towards the spots from 


* whence our smoke ascended. 


The affair having lasted about four 
or five hours, the enemy at length saw 
fit to withdraw; and we returned ‘to 
our ditch, with the trifling loss of on< 
ly two men wounded. Nor did they 
renew their’ amtisement during the 
remainder of the day.’ Their can- 
non, however, continued to annoy us 
to the last,-insomuch that ‘the very ' 
sentinels were under the necessity of - 
hiding themselves. Not ‘anotlier inus« 
ket was fired’; and we were ‘content to ° 
put up with the one’as being, at‘all 
events, less disagreeable than the other. 
But as darkness set ‘in, causes of dis- 
turbance multiplied upon us’; of which 
not the least alarming arose’ from the 
culpable negligence of some of our own 
people. Sertitee 

It was customary at this time to 
cover the army during the day with a 
line of posts, whith were considered’ 
too weak to guard it effectually at 
night. The eonséquence was, that 
just before dusk every evening, a re-" 
inforcement was sent up; which, in- 
stead of being ‘scattered among the 
different picquets already established,» 
formed a distinct picquet of itself. The 
post attached to it lay between my 
party and a party of the light brigade; 
in other words, it was ‘accustomed to . 
occupy the centre of a line, of which 
we formed the flanks. To-night, by 
some accident or another, the addi- 
tional piequet was late of arriving. 
Our orders—I ‘mean the orders of ‘the 
out-posts on the right and left—were 
to contract their sentries at sun-set, 
that room might be left for the sen-_ 
tries from the assisting guard to plant © 
themselves. We obeyed them this . 
evening as usual. But the state of our 
feelings may be more easily imagi« 
ned than described, when hour after 
hour’ stole on, and no force appeared * 
to fill up the gap which we had made. 
How the officer in charge of the other 
post behaved, I know not; but for 
me; having waited as long as @ sense _ 
of duty would allow, I set out, attend« 
ed by my sergeant, to ascertain the’ 
cause of this unaccountable delay. As_ 


‘I trudged along, a thousand ‘uneasy 


thoughts rose into my mind, Somes 
times I was apprehensive that the di« - 
vision might have been cut off; at © 
other times, the’ hazard ‘which ‘not. ’ 
we only, but the entire army ran, of ° 


‘a -sutprisal, occurred to me; and I” 
our: fire, ‘and :they never. failed to di- ~ 


could not,-with such suspicions in my - 
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mind, quit the post of danger. On 
the . rary, I patrolled backwards 
and forwards, from the extreme left of 
our own. line, to the extreme right of 
the other, listening from time to time, 
in the greatest anxiety, and finally I. 


made up my mind to throw out some” 


extra sentries. But as I was. prepa- 
ing to carry the resolution into prac- 
tice, my attention was suddenly called 
to other objects. A heavy tramp- 
ling of feet became audible. There 
he sound, too, directly in front, as 

horses galloping, and first one vi- 
dette, then another, challenged, I ran 
tothe spot, and reached it just as the 
men fired. The report was followed 
by a burst, as if a squadron of cayalry 
had broken, and was retreating. But 
whilst I was watching here, the same 
sound of troops marching, caught my 
ear, and on hurrying back to the void 
space, it'became every moment more 
and more distinct. I called aloud, but 
no one answered. This was alarming 
enough ; and what made it more so 
was, that the corps, whatever it might 
be, seemed to approach in echellon 
from the front. One man only was 
with me; but determined neither to 
suffer a surprise, nor needlessly to 
disturb the camp, I pushed forward, 
pistol in hand, towards the road.. We 
cliallenged again and again—no one 
heeded us. My finger already press- 
ed the trigger, as a body of men be- 
came perceptible, and I refrained from 
firing only, till I should have challen- 
ged the third time. It was well that 
I had been thus prudent, for the corps 

ed to be no other than the long- 
[ook -for detachment, which had by 
some means or another contrived to 
lose its way, and was now wandering 
back from the very brink of the ene- 
my’s canal, to which it had proceed- 

- Relieved as I could not but feel, 
at this discovery, my indignation was, 
nevertheless too great not to burst 
forth in words. I rated the unfortu- 
nate officer in command roundly, and 
leaving my sergeant to assist fim in 
Placing his sentinels, returned to my 
own picquet.. 

‘Tt was now about midnight, and 
the darkness had become almost, with- 
out a metaphor, such as might be felt. 
Instead of a frost, a thick mist hung 
in the air, which not only annoyed by 
the cold moisture whieh. it threw 
around us, but effectually , hindered 
the stars from casting even their fee- 

glijpmer over the scene. Worn 
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out with fatigue, I had returned ta 
the ditch,—not to seat. myself beside 
a comfortable blaze,—for no fire: was: 
lighted, and it would have been mad« 
ness to think of lighting one,—but te 
rest my limbs a little by lying down; 
and to smoke a cigar. I was thus em« 

loyed, when a heavy rolling noise, 
ike the movement of artillery, caught 
my ear. It proceeded from the enes 
my’s lines, and its direction was plain« 
ly enough towards our camp, though 
greatly to the left of my most remote: 
sentinels. I.sprang to my feet, and 
once more hurried to the front. I had 
traversed about half the space which 
divided the picquet from the videttes, 
when the rolling sound ceased ; and 
the reader will not doubt, that I turn- 
ed my eyes anxiously to the spot where 
it did so. I paused, too, for a mo- 
ment; and before I could resume my 
progress, three distinct flashes, follow 
ed by a similar number of reports, suf 
ficiently informed me of the cause of 
ry disturbance. The enemy, finding 
that their heavy artillery hardly reach« 
ed our camp, had moved two field« 

ieces and a mortar without their 
ines, and advancing them as near to 
the sentries as a regard to their own 
safety would allow, were now cannon< 
ading, not the out- posts, but the main 
bady of the British army. It was easy. 
to perceive that the balls fell not short 
of their mark. Looking back towards 
the position, I saw that the fires were 
hastily covered up; and the murmur 
of voices which arose, gave testimony, 
that they were not thus stifled before 
it was necessary. 

No directions had been given to us 
how we should.act, in case of such an 
emergency,—because, in truth, the 
emergency had never been contempla- 
ted; yet both my companion and my-~ 
self felt strongly. tempted to try, whe- 
ther or not we might, by a forward ; 
dash, make ourselves masters of their 

ns. We had even resolved upon: 
Ceoeding the attempt, and were in the 
act of arranging our men for the pur-~ 
pose, when the firing suddenly ceased, 
and the sound of artillery retreati 
became audible. To have follow 
them in their retreat would have been 
madness—even when we thought of 
attacking, we hoped for success only 
by coming unexpectedly upon them, for 
we were by no means strong enough, 
nor wasit at all in accordance with our 
duty to hazardan action with the.whole 
American army. We, therefore; pers. 
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mitted them to depart unmolested, and 
-eontented onrselves with patrolling 
forward, about balf an hour after, to 
see that all was right. 
From that time, till towards morn- 
ing, we were left, in a great measure, 
undisturbed. The enemy, it appeared, 
satisfied with what they had done, gave 
themselves up to repose, whilst we con- 
tinued vigilant as before, though with- 
out meeting with any serious cause of 
alarm. About two hours before day- 
break, however, a general stir took 
place in the American Jines. It was 
their mustering time ; they. were then 
getting under arms—not for the pur- 
pose of attacking us, but to oppose any 
attack which we might hazard, and 
they did so to the sound of drums and 
trumpets, and other martial instru- 
ments. The effect of this warlike tu- 
mult, as it broke in all at once upon 
the silence of night, was remarkably 
fine. Nor did the matter end there. 
The reveillie having ceased, and the 
different regiments having taken their 
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nd, two or three tolerably full 
ds began to play, which continued 

to entertain both their own people and 

us till broad day-light came in. Being 

fond of music,—particularly of the 

music of a inilitary band, I crept for- 

ward beyond the sentries, for the 

pose of listening to it. The airs which 

they played were, some of them, spi- 

ritless enough,—the Yankees are not 

famous for their good taste in any~ 

thing ;—but one or tivo of the waltzes 

struck me as being peculiarly beauti- 

ful ; the tune, however, which seemed 

to please themselves the most, was 

their national air known among us by 

the title of “ Yankee Doodle ;” for 

they repeated it at least six times in 

the course of their practice. — 

Dawn was beginning to appear, 
when the party destined to relieve us 
came up. Having commuhicated to 
the officer in a as much infor- 
mation as 1 myself possessed, I v: 
gladly called ape sentinels, fatten: | 
my people, and marched to the rear, 
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Havine hitherto said but little of 
the positions of the hostile armies, or 
of the effect which a glance from the 
one to the other was cdiadieteh to pro= 
duce, I shall not, perhaps, be regarded 
as stepping greatly out of my way, if 
I endeavour here to make up for my 
former omissions. 

It has been already hinted, that the 
field of operations consisted of a nar- 
row plain, hemmed in on one hand by 
the Mississippi, and on the other by: 
the woody morass. The open space 
between these extremities could not: 
exceed one thousand yards, whilst the 
distance of the British from the Ame- 
rican camp may be calculated at about 
— and a half. Pe there _ 
nothing to interrupt vision, the 
disposition of our force could as easily : 
be noted from the enemy’s lines, as 
their lines could be seen from our bi-’ 
vouac ; but the point from which to: 
obtain the most satisfactory view of 
both, was the line of our advanced: 

sts. He who stood there saw; in his’ 


t, a lon t, composed en 
seine renner si 

' » and.su 8 
About thirty or forty yards on advance 
of it, ran a bayo,or canal, measuring, 
to.all ‘appearance, from ten-to fifteen 
feet in width. This, however, ended 


considerably to the left of the rivers 
indeed it can hardly be said. to havé 
covered more than two-thirds of the 
front of the entrenchment, whilst upon 
the high road, and somewhat out of the 
line, was again erected a flanking re« 
doubt ; there was a semicircular bate 
tery about the middle, and a third, 
called, in the language of the profess — 
sion, an inverted Ridau, Yauco the 
extremity which joined the wood. On 
the summit of the central work, a lofty 
flag-staff was erected, from which a 
large American _ constantly wa= 
ved ; whilst in rear of the breast- work, 
a crowd of white tents showtd them- 
selves, not a few of which bore flags 
at the top of their poles. The Ames 
rican camp, in short, exhibited at least. 
as much of the pompiand cifcumstance 
of war as modern camps are accustom~ 
ed to exhibit ; and the spirits of its in< 
mates were kept continually in ¢ state 
of excitation by the bands of ‘martial 
How different was the spectacle to 
which a glance towards the rear intro 
duced the spectator, presenting ome 
the same:extent of front ; the Briti 
army lay there without tents, without 
work $, ‘Without ‘show, without parade, 
upon ‘the groand.° | out the 
whole line not more than a dozen huts 
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were erected, and these, which. con- 
sisted only of pieces of plank, torn from 
the houses and fences néar, furnished 
but an inefficient protection against 
the inclemency of the weather. Our 
-men might, accordingly be observed, 
-some of them, walking backwards and 
forwards, collected; in. groups round 
their fires, others stretched at. length 
in. the sun-beams, apparently rejoicing 
in the warmth. which they conveyed. 
‘No band played among them, nor did 
a_bugle give its sound, exeept to warn 
the hearers. of danger, and put them 
.on the alert ; on the contrary, the rou- 
tine of duty was conducted in as much 
silence as if there had been no musi- 
cal instruments in the camp. It was 
impossible not to be struck with the 
gontrast which the conditions, and ap- 

it. comforts, of the invading and 
Nefending hosts, presented. 

But if there was so much to interest 
and excite during the day, at night the 
scene assumed a thousand degrees of 
more excitement and attraction. Then 
an hundred fires, from the one en- 
campment as well as from the other, 
threw up a bright red light into the 
air, round which groups could be seen, 
moving or sitting, inattitudes the most 
varied and picturesque. With the 
Americans, indeed, the light falling 
strongly upon a thousand tall mar- 
quees, produced an effect as beautiful 
as. can well be imagined ; while even 
the rude huts and blanket tents of the 
British troops, exhibited, when begirt 
with flames, an appearance far more 
imposing than they ever assumed when 
the sun’srays smote them. Then again, 
the few solitary fires which marked the 
stations of some of the outposts, were 
not without their effect in heightening 
the sublimity of the panorama ; while 
a cannon or mortar. discharged, from 
time to time, by the enemy, gave to 
the whole an appearance of warlike 
grandeur, than which nothing almost 
can be conceived more imposing. In 
short, in spite of all the drawbacks 
which attended the guidance of a 
picquet, I am not sure that I. spent 
any portion of my time.in_a state of 
higher enjoyment, than when, during 
the silence of night, I was perambula- 
ting from sentry to sentry, and feast- 
ing my eyes on the different objects 
which I have here so inadequately suc- 
ceeded in describing. _ . 

T have said, that during the last 
three or four days, the troops were bu-. 
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sily employed in bringing up heavy 
cannon, with large stores of ammuni-< 
tion, from the fleet. The object of this, 
as we afterwards learned, was to-ena~ 
ble. the’ artillery and engineer officers 
to try the effect of a scheme which théy 


had suggested. They proposed to the 
General, regularly to breach the ene« 
my’s lines, and they undertook, pro« 
vided proper dispositions were made, 


‘to-silence their batteries in the course 


of three hours. _ At an early hour on 
the 3tst, about twenty long eighteens, 
and ten twenty-four pounders bei 
ready, besides powder and ball enoug’ 
for six hours continued cannonading; 
it was determined to throw up,in the 
courseof the night, four redoubts, from 
behind which our gunners might take 
aim with increased seeurity and effect. 
With this view, detachments from each 
brigade got under arms soon after dark, 
and moved to the front. Having ads 
vanced, in profound silence, about a 
couple of hundred yards beyond the 
videttes, the working parties. were 
commanded to halt—and protected by 
the two battalions of the light infan- 
try, the 85th and 95th rifle-corps, they 
pitched their arms and began opera- 
tions. All was conducted with the most 
perfect order. Not a man spoke, but 
digging sedulously at the spot pointed 
out to him, each strove to execute his 
task, more steadily and more quietly 
than another.. Nor were the officers 
backward in affording them assistance. 
There were no idle hands here; every 
one wielded a spade or a pick-axe, and 
knowing, as we all knew, that we work- 
ed for lifeand death, wielded it.at once 
cautiously and zealously. The conse 
quence was, that long before the first 
streaks of dawn appeared, three solid’ 
demitoons were completed, and thirty 
pieces of heavy ordnance placed in rea-: 
diness to open the fire, as soon as there 
should be light enough to direct it. 
Never was any failure more remark- 


able or unlooked for than this. The in-: 


fantry having accomplished their tasks, : 
fell back ; and: took ground some hun- 
dred yards or twoin rear of the batteries. 
There we lay, anxiously expecting the: 
sun to rise, and confidently anticipated, 
that long before his setting, we should 
be snugly housed in the city of New 
Orleans. But the sun, as if ashamed 
to shine upon our disgrace, was slow’ 
of making his appearance; a. heavy: 
mist obscured him ; and the morning’ 
was far advanced before it- cleared: 
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away. At last, however,’ the enemy's 


lines'were visible, and then began a 
fire from our batteries, so brisk, and 
80 kept up, that we, who were 
behind; made not the smallest doubt 
of its effect. It was answered for a 
while faintly, and with seeming diffi- 
culty: By and by, however, the ene- 
my’s salutation becamg'more spirited, 
till it gradually surpassed our own, 
both in rapidity and precision. We 
were’a good deal alarmed ‘at this, and 
the more that a rumour séon got 
abroad, that our batterics were not 
proof against the amazing force of the 
American shot. We’ had, it may be 
stated, imprudently rolled into the pa- 
rapets barrels filled with sugar, under 
the impression that sugar would prove 
as effectual as’ sand ‘in checking the 
progress of cannon balls. But the 
event showed that we had’ been com- 
pletely mistaken. Tlie enemy's shot 
penetrated these sugar~hogsheads as if 
they had ‘been so many empty casks, 
dismounting our guns, and killing our 
artillery-men in the very centre of their 
works. ‘There could be small doubt, 
as soon as these facts were cstablished, 
how the cannonading would end. Our 
fire slackened every moment, that of 
the-Americans became every moment 
more terrible, till at length, after not 
more than two houts‘and a half of 
firing, our batteries were all silenced. 
The “American works, on the other 
handy remained as little injured as 
ever, and we were completely foiled. 

’ Whilst our cannon continued to 
play, the enemy contented themselves 
by returving their salute ; but in pro- 
portion as the fire ceased, they began 
to direct their artillery, not at the bat- 
teries only, but at the infantry in rear. 
Onr men were accordingly command. 
ed to lie down ; but even thus, all the 
shot passed not harmless, and about 
twelve persons of every tank were kill- 
ed or wounded. As‘ soon as this be- 
came’ known, and it could no longer 
beconcealed, that the promises of the 
engineer department were not likely 
to be fulfilled; the army were again 
commanded to fall back ; and it again 
took up its ground, foiled, irritated, 
and disheartened, in its former ‘bi- 
veuac. ; 

I need hardly observe, that men who 
had of late undergone so much, and 
‘saw before theniso little prospect of 
suceess; began to feel both their zeal 
and. spirit: gradwally subside. © The 
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thoroughly worn‘out. Every man 7” 
been busy, in some way or a 
during the past week ; not a few had 
been without sleép'or‘a regular meal 
for sixty hours ;—it is not to be won- 
dered at, if these ‘spoke’ and thought 
less of future glory, than of immes 
diate suffering. Yet wéré our fatigues 
by no méaws at an end’ bok dior f 
having made no attempt to carry 
the heavy guns, which we abandoned 
to their fate, it’was’ judged advisable 
to bring them into the camp as soon as 
circumstances ‘would dllow ; and for 
this purpose,” wotking’ parties" were 
again sent out, as soon as the darkness 
sereened them. It was my fortune to 
accompany them. The labour of drag- 
ging a number of huge = guns 
‘out of the soft soil into which ‘they 
had sunk, crippled, too, as most of 
them were in their catriages, was more 
extreme by far than any one 
to find it ; indeed, it was not till four 
O'clock in: the morning that our task 
came to a conclusion, and ‘even’ then 
it had been very imperfectly perform 
ed. Five guns were eventually left 
behirid. These we rendered useless, 
it is true, by’ breaking their trunnions; 
but it cannot be said that in the-coutse 
of the late operatiotis; the British 
eime off without’ thie loss-of f 
its artillery. "AGE « 
I do not’ recollect ‘to von 
rienced at any period of my lifé, nr 
degree of fatigue at all to be ; 
with that which’ now’ oppressed ‘mé. 
During three;whole nights and days 
I had never closed an eye > > 
during that entire’ space, con ‘of 
a small quantity of salt-beef, a sea- 
biscuit or two} and a little rumr; and 
even that I couhl hardly find time or 
leisure to consume. 1 was’ TOW So 
completely overcome, that had I been 
required. to perform any duty at the 
moment, I question whether my ‘bo- 
dily strength would:have earried. me 
through it.) Tt wasnot without somc 
difficulty that I contrived ‘to drag my 
limbs back tothe camp; andhaving 
done so, all of further exer- 
tion’ was’ ‘laid ‘aside,—I threw myself 
down upon the ; and’ an in- 
stant’ T was asleep, und the evening 
‘was beginnifig'to close’ in, before tha: 
‘decp stutiber lefe me. But it proved, 
indeed, a°refreshment. for whitch I 
-knew not how to'be sufficiently thank- 
‘fal. “P-rose’ perfectly restored to"my 
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natural vigeur of body and mind, and 


perfecaly : Willing, . to act. or suffer 
’ our: ‘might think fit 
It has been said, that the bad qua- 
litys and. insufficient quantity of pro- 
visions issued out to-the troops, in the 
course of these operations, was. sorely 
felt. . The truth is, that the few sup- 
plies-which the country at first fur- 
nished, became. exhausted. in a day ; 
and we were, of necessity, reduced al- 
most:from the first, to depend entire- 
dy: upon, the fleet for our subsist- 
ence. .That the sailors exerted them- 
sélyes strenuously to hinder us from 
experiencing. any serious inconveni- 
enge on: that aecount, no one can. de~ 
ny,—they were at the oar continually ; 
but. sometimes the weather proved 
such asi to-retard their progress, and 
sometimes. they neglected to set out, 
till the Commissaries’ store had be- 
come wellnigh emptied. On all such 
oceasions, we were compelled to put 
up with half-allowance. Yet we ma- 
naged to enjoy luxuries, too, such as 
they were. The country abounded in 
sugar—and here and there an orchard 
of Seville oranges adorned it. It was 
customary amongst us to substitute 
burned biscuits for coffee, which there 
was no difficulty in rendering sweet ; 
and: we made out of the oranges and 
sugar no indifferent marmalade. Nor 
was.this the only use to which we 
turned. the former. of these articles. 
When pork and bread ran short, it 
was no uncommon thing for both offi- 
cers and men to appease the cravings 
of hunger by eating the sugar ; not, 
indeed, as it was found in the casks, 
but after they had moulded it into 
cakes. I cannot say that any of us 
would have selected such food, had a 
choice been submitted to him ; but we 
were very thankful for it, and in no 
instance did it prove otherwise than 
wholesome and nutritious. 

In. the meanwhile, neither the 
American general nor our own re- 
mained inactive, though, on our part, 
the confidence of sueccss which once 
prevailed, bad manifestly abated.. Nct 
only were fresh troops seen to pour 

y into the enemy’s camp, but a 

e of works was begun by them on 

} Opposite side of the river, from 
whieh they contrived to enfilade our 

youac, with no fewer than cighteen 
piecesof cannon. On their. main posi- 
tion,. likewise, they. laboured night 
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and day. ‘The parapet, which;: on 
the morning of the 27th, any toler. 
ably active: man would have: overs 
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leaped with ease; was now heightens 
ed to an ordinary altitude ; whilst a 
diteh, measuring from ten to fifteen 
feet in width, and from four to eight 
feet in depth, covered and protected — 
it, from one flank to the other. - lt 
was understood, too, that two addi-+ 
tional lines, in rear of that before us; 
were in progress of completion, whilst 
rafts,. boats; and vessels: of all: sizes 
and dimensions, crowded the Missis-s 
sippi, and commanded the whole flat. 
With respect to the. British army 
again, its time was now powerfully 
occupied, in digging a canal from the 
end of the bayo, by whieh we had 
effected our landing, up: to the river. 
The object to be attained by this work 
could not'be concealed ; it was intend- 
ed to: bring up boats from the Lake; 
and to transport a division over the 
river, so.as to capture, and turn 
against themselves, the whole of the 
American artillery there planted: 
Now, though it ill becomes me, espes 
cially after the pledge which I have 
given to the contrary, to hazard any 
opinion on the measures pursued: in 
this campaign, I must be permitted 
to observe, that never were men: so se- 
verely; and so uselessly harassed: as 
in this undertaking. Of the scheme 
which proposed to carry the batteries 
on the opposite side, it is impossible 
to speak in terms too laudatory; it 
was the only plan which in our ‘¢ir- 
cumstances offered any chance of suc 
cess, and it ought to have been adopt- 
edat once. But why break the spirits, 
and wear out the strength of the 
troops, by setting men to excavate a 
trench, full two miles in length, and 
six feet deep? We had dragged heavy 
twenty-four pounders over land, from 
the mouth of the creek ; where would 
have been the difficulty of transport 
ing any number of light boats, in asi- 
miJar manner? In my humble opi- 
nion, time and toil were never so 
thoroughly wasted as they were then. 
Had a few rollers been framed, barges, 
gigs, cutters, and even launches, 
might have been run through the bog 
with perfect ease ; and all the risks 
and uncertainty of artificial navigation 
avoided. 

But our Chief thought otherwise; or 
rather the possibility-of moving boats, 
except through water, never occurred 
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to him. ‘The consequetice_was, that 
ae pr san being 1 into 
four 8, WO ineessa 
and by night; from the morning Jett 
ad up :to: the evening of the 6th of 
Jawuary. It was:a gigantic under- 
taking ; but we accomplished it, for, at 
the period last mentioned, an artificial 
bayo was formed, to all appearance at 
least, not: less ‘navigable than the na- 
tural one. : All; therefore, was now 
e tion; nor did many hours elapse 
ore expectation was converted into 
certainty. 

The relay to which Charlton and I 
belonged had ended their tasks at day~ 
break on the morning of the 7th; we 
had retired to our hut, for a hut we 
happened to possess, and' having stopt 
for an hour oritwo, we were seated at 
our breakfast, more blessed, if the 
truth must be told, in the excellence 
of our appetites, than in the means 
which we possessed of gratifying them. 
The colour-sergeant entering at the 
moment, laid dewn the regimental or- 
derly book before us. Charlton eagerly 
grasped it, and having read it in si- 
lence, handed it: to me.:: I also read; 
and, as far as my memory may be 
trusted, to the following effect :— 

** The troops will be under arms 
two hours before daylight to-morrow 
morning,..when the: army will form 
into two columns in the following or~ 
der:—The right column, consisting 
of the 4th, 2ist, and 44th regiments, 
shall take post near the wood, the 44th 
leading and bearing the gabions and 
fascines ; the left column composed of 
one company from the 43d regiment, 
one company from the 7th, the 93d, 
and 7th West India regiment, shall sta- 
tion itself upon the road. The 95th 
regiment, in extended order, shall keep 
up the communication between the 
head of one column and the head of 
the other, whilst the 7th and 43d shall 
remain in reserve.” The orders then 
went on tostate; that a general assault 
would be made upon the enemy’s lines ; 
that the commander of the forces placed 
the fullest reliance in the gallantry of 
his troops, and the skill of his officers ; 
that arrangements were made so as to 
assure success, and that he confidently 
trusted that to-morrow. would add an 
additional laurel to the many which al- 
ready adorned the brows of his brave 
followers. The order was well ex- 
pressed. We read it with intense in- 
terest, aud we determined, that, as far 
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as we were concerned at ivast, 110 ex 
ertions should be spared to hinder the 
general’s hopes from suffering a blight. 
- When men are made aware, thatiat- 
the: expiration of a few hours, the 
will be brought into a situation: : 
will require all their energies of mind 
and body to: bear «them ‘honc 
through, they almost unavoidably con 
pregate together, and indulge in nu» 
merous surmises as to the results which 
are likely to ensue, and the méans 
which to each appears best calculated 
to render these results favourable. On 
the present occasion, for example, not 
many minutes elapsed ere our hut 
became a place of assembly to the 
greater proportion of officers attached 
to the corps. It was then explained, 
that the measures. to which General 
Pakenham so confidently alluded, con- 
sisted in the pushing across of the 85th 
regiment, a body of marines and sea 
men, to the other bank of the river, by 
whom the guns mounted there would be 
turned, so as to take the American pos 
sition in reverse. Next came @ variety 
of speculations as to the propriety of ine 
trusting a regiment so miserably com- 
manded as the 44th, with the vitally 
important office of carrying the ladders 
and fascines ; whilst the chances of suc 
cess or failure, the probability of: indi+ 
vidual escapes, and in the event of his 
escaping, the mode in which each pros 
to spend his evening after he had 
established himself in New Orleansy-—~— 
these furnished topics of conversation 
for several: hours. At last; however; 
the petty council broke up, and each 
betook himself to the occupation wliich 
best suited him, in the full assurance 
that nothing short of extreme: mis- 
conduct, or the most extraordinary 
mismanagement, could possibly hinder 
our obtaining a signal ‘victory‘on the 
morrow. , ; : 
For my own part, I am not ashamed 
to confess, that I felt this evening more 
singularly oppressed, not with alarm, 
but with awe, than I recollect ever to 
have done under similar circumstances. 
The society of my brother ofticers was 
not agreeable to me, so I walked away 
alone. Having striven in vain to di- 
vert my melancholy by an inspection 
of the canal, I turned my steps towards 
the river side; and sat down im a re- 
tired corner close to the margin of the 
stream. ‘The day chanced to be re- 
markably mild; the sun was bright 
and warm, and there was net‘a cloud 
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in the sky to obscure or diminish his. 
I felt his power, and acknow-. 
it;.and I felt in my inmost 
ieeiodectieoneaalie, wan 
rent as it po past. me rapidly, 
smoothly, and almost silently.. I was 
not.afraid of the morrow, for danger 
had. been too long familiar with me not 
to have lost most of its terrors; yet I 
question whether the idea of death ever 
came/across my mind with greater so- 
ity than, it did then. . I thought, 
too,,of my home, of my relations, and 
the friends of my youth, and I could 
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not at the erent care 9 eens a 
passing over me, that I. “perw 
mitted! to lay my bones in the grave of 
my fathers. But these were:enervating: 
images ; I knew that they were so, arid 
I therefore determined to resist them 3. 
I rose, therefore, from my seat, and, 
hurrying back to the camp, spent the 
rest of the day in society. At an early: 
hour, however, both Charlton and my- 
self retired to rest; and though our 
conversation partook for: a minute or 
two somewhat of the gloomy, we soon: 
closed our eyes, and fell fast asleep. ». 
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Tue reader is probably aware, that, 
aecording to the plan originally chalk- 
ed out, a.detachment of some twelve 
or fourteen hundred men had recei< 
ved orders to embark in the Missis< 
sippi immediately after dark, on the 
evening of the 7th. That corps, under 
the command of Colonel Thornton, 
was destined to make good its landing, 
and to earry the enemy’s batteries an 
hour before dawn on the 8th. On 
our side, again, nothing offensive was 
te be attempted till the sound of firing 
should give notice that our comrades 
were engaged——we were merely to take 
our ground ‘as close to the American 
lines as circumstances. would allow. 
Unhappily, however, a multitude of 
unexpected disasters served to frus~ 
trate the most important of these ar- 
rapgements. The banks of the canal 
gave way, the boats were slow in ar- 
riving, and the detachment was not 
in a condition to move till day had 
actually broken ; of these facts we were 
afterwards too fatally made aware. 
But at the moment we knew nothing 
of. them ; and we arose, as we had 
been directed, two hours before dawn, 
and took our stations. 

- Haying been led to believe that the 
column, as soon as it was formed, 
would move forward, our surprise 
may be guessed at, when we found 
minute after minute stealing away 
without the advance being command- 
ed. For some time we regarded the 
delay as accidental merely, but by and 
by a feeling of apprehension arose lest 
-matters should have gonc, in some im- 
portant point, awry, and we should be 
doomed to a continuance of that system 
of vacillation and delay which we had 
so long endured, and which we all so 


keenly reprobated. At length, hows: 
ever, the word was given to push on ;° 
but it- was given not till the eastern: 
sky had begun to redden, and though 
we obeyed it immediately, we arrived: 
not within musket-shot of the works 
till the day had dawned. .The conse« 
quences were exactly such as might 
have been expected. ‘The Americans 
saw us, and then opened upon us from: 
right to left, a fire of musketry, grape, 
siontahane and canister, = which 
I have certainly never witnessed any 
more murderous. 

Before I proceed to offer any de~ 
scription of this affair; it will be:ne« 
cessary to state, somewhat more mi« 
nutely than I have yet done, the man- 
ner in which it was proposed that it 
should be conducted. 

The main attack, on the present oce 
casion, was directed against the left 
of the American position. It was led 
on by Major-General Gibbs, to whose 
prudence the regimentsalready named, : 
with one black corps, were entrusted. 
To enable the troops to pass the ditch, a 
number of fascines, gabions, and sca~ 
ling-ladders had been constructed, 
which were all deposited in a sort:of 
rude redoubt, thrown up on the right 
of our bivouac. ‘These the 44th regi 
ment was appointed to carry; they 
were desired to pack them up whilst 
in the act.of advancing, and to form, 
thus armed, the head of the oe 
party. The 44th regiment disobeye 
the orders given to them. They led 
us, indeed, into the field, but they left 
all their implements behind them, as 
if no such implements had been need 
ed. On our left again, Gencral Kean, 
with his column, was commanded not 
so much.tc attcmpt any thing scrious, 
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as to divert the attention of the enemy, 
by,demonstrations. © In case, ind 


any ‘unlooked : for opportunity should 
oceur, he was ex: to avail hims 
self of: it; but-the great-end which 
he was designed to serve, was that of 
distracting the enemy’s councils, and 
diverting part of their attention from 


I have said, that long before we are 
rived within musket-range, the day 


had begun to or pn upon us. oe 
same light. which exposed us to the 
view of the enemy, served to inform 
Sir Edward Pakenham that one of his 
most important directions had been 
dnsogended, and he instantly dispatch- 
ed an aide-de-camp with orders to Co« 
lonel, Mullins to lose no time in re» 
medying the evil. But before the 
aide-de-camp came up, the enemy had 
opened their fire, and the 44th, broken 
and dispersed, had become: complete- 
ly unmanageable. Nothing now re« 
mained but to press forward at once, 
with the regiments which still pre< 
served their order. We advanced at 
double quick time, under a fire which 
mowed us down by whole sections, 
arid were approaching the ditch, when 
suddenly a regular lane was cut from 
front to rear of the column. There 
was a thirty-two der gun exactly 
in our front. This. the enemy filled 
up to the muzzle with musket 
balls, and lai eee en oe 
curacy. Onesingle discharge served to 
sweep the centre of the attacking force 
into eternity. In the whole course of 
my military career, I recollect no such 
instance of di and immediate 
slaughter as then.. The 2lst, which 
led way, was broken at once; the 
corps which followed were not in much 
better order ; but we still pushed for- 
ward, and at last, about two or three 
hundred of us gained the ditch.— 
It was in vain that we did our best to 
mount the parapet. ‘The works were 
net, indeed, very high, nor the ditch 
, and had we been more numcrous, 
without a doubt we should have pass 
ed them; but the soft earth gave way 
with us, and as often as we succeeded 
in arriving near the summit, we regu- 
larly slid down again. Satisfied, at 
last, that till further support should 
arrive nothing could be done, we 
sheltered ourselves as we were best 
able, and kept quict. 
Whilst thus resting, and as it were 
comparatively safe, I was enabled, by 
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‘back, 'to obtain a tolerabily cor« 

pe me a em goin on. Our 
column remained where it had at first 


been’ checked, and' was now a mere 


but: what astonished me 
things; was to-behold General Kean's 
brigade in full march perme ee 
and hurrying to the support of that 
which had suffered so severely,, Gene 
ral Kean isas brave an officer as. any in 
the service ; and beyond all doubt, his 
zeal and bravery tempted him to take 
this step ; but never was any step ta 
ken more imprudently, or with less 
judgment, The advance of his own 
corps, consisting of the light 

nies of the 7th and 93d, with one 
company of the 43d, had already 
stormed and taken a six-gun battery 
upon the road. Had General Kean 
supported them, instead of seeking to 
support us, there cannot be a doubt 
that the American lines would have 
been forced in that quarter. But he 
did not support them ; and these brave 
men, after having maintained thems 
selves in their conquest, till they had 
been almost cut to pieces, were COM- 
pelled to retreat. : His arrival, besides; 
in this part of the field, only added to 
the general confusion. A desperate ate 
tempt was, indeed, made to renew the 
charge; but Sir Edward Pakenham hit. 
ving fallen, General Gibbs being borne 
mortally wounded to the rear, and Ges 
neral Kean himself disabled, the at» 
tempt failed of success. Both columns 
wavered, retired,'and at last fled. 

In the meanwhile, our little Ss, 
with a few straggling files of the rifles 
men, continued to occupy the enemy’s 
ditch. Not willing to sirrender at 
once, we endeavoured, in conjunction 
with the advance of the column, ‘to 
force our way within the lines ; and 
about 70 men succeeded, I believe, in 
the attempt ; but of the circumstances 
which attended their re, {or cape 
tured they all were, I know nothing. 
I had clambered to the top of the pa- 
rapet, and was preparing to spri 
among the enemy, when a shot struc 
me in the head; I fell back, and res 
collect nothing farther. How I was’ 
conveyed from the ditch, and escaped 
utter destruction, I cannot tell 5 for If 
became insensible on the instant ; but 
that my comrades did not descrt me 
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was sufficiently proved, by the plight 
in which I found: myself when my 
senses returned. I was lying.on-a 
mattress, in a small room, surrounded 
by-half a dozen officers, all ‘of whom 
were wounded, and a medical gentle- 
man was in the act of removing a band- 
age from my brow: He was.a stran- 
ger tome, and I: looked at him with 
an expression of inquiryim my glance, 
which he .did -not: misunderstand. 
But though the case was so, he’ refu- 
sed to enter into any conversation with 
me, assuring me, that myonly chance 
of recovery lap in keeping quiet ; and 
we departed not. from that system till 
a full week had expired. At the end 
of: that time, however, I learned that 
some of my men, hoping that there 
might still-be life in me, had carried 
me-off on the failure of the last attack, 
and that I had continued in a state of 
stupor during six-and-thirty hours 
after. 


From that period, up to the moment 
of:-my removal, I knew nothing of the 
movements or operations of the army, 

from-hearsay. That it suffered 
terribly in the late actions, the multi- 
tudes of maimed and mutilated crea- 
tures who filled the hospital, abun- 
dantly testified ; and that it continued 
to hardships. and privations as 
severe as it has often fallen to the lot 
of men to endure, all agreed in stating. 
For myself, I regained my strength 
slowly and painfully, and did so, only 
to witness the agonies of those who 
surrounded me. Of the six individuals 
whom I had seen on first awaking from 
my trance, twodied within the week ; 
and a third, living by some — 
dinary vigour of constitution one day 
epee’ then, died also.. Than the 
condition of this last youth, none can 
be imagined more shocking.. A can- 
non-ball having struck him in the hip, 
carried away the whole of the quarter, 
smashing his left hand which rest- 
ed upon it; yet in this. plight, with 
his bowels fallen or falling out, and 
the whole system in a state of putre- 
faetion,: the poor boy existed eight 
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days: The remaining three, like my- 
self, recovered ; but with one, it was 
with the-loss of both feet ; whilst ano< 
ther retained, and probably: still re. 
tains, a musket-ball in his groin. | 
In this state I continued, being eon- 
stantly visited by my friend 
up to the morning: of the 17th, when, 
in company with many others, I was 
earried down to the canal, and: placed 
in‘a boat. A considerable flotilla, load~ 
ed with stores, light guns, and wound- 
ed men, accompanied us ; and we set 
sail, an hour or two before noon, for 
the fleet. It-was a long and tedious 
voyage, particularly ‘to us, whose 
frames were so miserably shaken ;. but 
at last we reached the anchorage, and 
were taken on board. There, every pose 
sible attention was. paid: to us. Our 
food was of the lightest and best qua- 
lity ; our nursing was’as gentle as. if 
our mothers or sisters had attendedon 
us, and our strength came again with 
surprising rapidity ; but mine was ne= 
ver such during the remainder of the 
war, as that I could either join my 
comrades in their proceedings, or keep: 
an accurate journal of my own. 
Under these circumstanees;' I wilk 
not waste yours, or your readers’ time,’ 
by attempting any narrative of events, 
which have been already recorded, and 
of which I could speak only. from the 
report of others. It is enough to.re- 
mind you, that the army retreated: on 
the 18th ; that in the course of-its re@ 
treat, it underwent innumerable hard« 
ships; that it reimbarked its last di-. 
vision on the 31st ;. and once more put 
to sea on the 4th of March, : Steering 
down the Lakes, the fleet made for the 
coast of Mobille, and on the 7th again 
landed the troops on Dauphin Island. 
In this landing I accompanied them,’ 
not as a. combatant, for I was still too 
weak to think of that; but that I might 
enjoy the blessings of a free atmo- 
sphere, and larger space than could be 
afforded me on board of ship. There, 
then, I continued, till the intelligence 
of the peace reached us; and. on the 
27th, took shipping for Old England...» 
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I was. once a sportsman !—The 
grouse upon’ a thousand ‘hills have 
sealed the ‘truth of my assertion with 
their-blood ; and did.the ghosts of par- 
tridges ever “ revisit the glimpses of 
the.moon,” the air for miles round 
X— would be blackened with the 
shades of my victims. It is true, I 
am now by way of disdaining (some- 
what after the manner of the fox who 
disliked grapes).the rude and boiste- 
rous sports of the field’; yet, with au- 
tumn, never fails to revive some relic 
of the slumbering propensity ; ~ 
“Even in our ashes live their wonted 

‘fires.’ 

Within these.two days I have taken 
down, examined, and shouldered my 
two guns, long the envy and admira- 
tion of the happy boys for whom, at 
a riper age, they are destined, and 
have satistied myself that the lightest 
is a burden which my feeble arm re 
fuses—even were it steady enough to 
take successful aim at an elephant. I 
have felt all last week a sensible en 
largement and painful acuteness in m 
organs of destructiveness ; althoug 
my ignorant old housekeeper says it is 
only the ear-ach, and has prescribed a 
thicker night-cap ; in short, I have 
internal as well as external evidence 
that the sporting season has arrived, 
and I found myself, on waking last 
Saturday, instinctively whistling,— 

** And a-hunting we will go.” 

But where can a valetudinarian on 
his pony safely take his pastime on a 
murderous Ist of September? I could 
not ride through the fields without 
spoiling sport for others, nor through 
hedge-row lanes; without danger of 
getting a random shot myself ; so the 
highroad became my only resource} 
and a very sad one it 1s, as every lover 
of shade, and. hater of dust, can testify. 

One advantage, however, it had over 
more privileged haunts; it held out 
hopesof a companion ; and, strange to 
say, though long habit has made soli- 
tude, in every other form, not only to- 
lerable, but delightful, I never could 
bear riding alone. The man who gal- 
lops in pursuit of pleasure or of bu- 
siness, can afford to do so; he has 
excitement within to spur him on, 
and grudges even the casual encounter 
with a less rapid traveller. But he 
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who, with nerves unstrung, and limbs 
enfeebled, finds himself restrained 
within the precinets of an amble, with 
no stimulus save duty, and no object 
save héalth, (if: health his negative 
state of existence can. be. called,) is 
much indebted to the brother pilgrim 
who beguiles with secial chat the te+ 
dium of the way. - : “5 Tm 
Last Saturday was just such 
less, windless, faultlessly monotonous 
sort of day as the 1st of September, as 
it affects the happiness of thousands 
of his Majesty’s subjects, ought to be ; 
such a et arr Dumple to fall 
asleep on his legs; and as would have 
made me infallibly follow his example, 
but for the incessant popping (resem-~ 
bling in more ways than one a regi« 
ment atfield practice) which was kept 
upall around me, and but for my ren 
counter about a mile from home with 
the worthy minister of the parish, just 
retirned :from:a six weeks’ tour, : of 
very unwonted. recreation, in a distant 
part of the country. 
Our meeting was a very joyful and 
cordial one ; for among the many who; 
in our privileged land; feed with no 
hireling measure of zeal and tenders 
ness the flocks whom they love as their 
own soul, Mr Monteith even: shone 
conspicuous. [| never ‘saw simplicity 
in lovelier union with energy than im 
his: pure and primitive character. The 
innocence of the dove was in all his 
own intercourse with the world; the 
wisdom and vigilance of the serpent 
he kept for the concerns of his parish 
ioners, to whom: his werd was law; 
and his counsel the voice of inspira~ 
tion. He preached nothing that he did 
not practise, as far as consistent en- 
deavours, and higher aid, can carry 
frail mortality. If his standard of vires 
tue seemed awful in the pulpit, his 
example made it everywhere else easy 
and alluring. He taught his peo 
‘* how ‘to abound,” by sharing: 
scanty stipend with all who needed 
it ; and “ how to suffer loss,” by bury- 


‘ing four promising children with the 


sorrow that is akin to hope. 

His mind, embued with all the high- 
er elements of poetry and romance, 
would have soared often ‘* beyond this 
visible diurnal sphere,” had it not been 
retained in its humble but more useful 
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erbit by the practical good sense of his 
twenty years helpmate, and the prac- 
tical duties of his beloved voeation. 
The latent fire of imagination, tem- 
as it was by judgment, and so« 
by experience, » however, 
sometimes break forth ; and when, in 
the very spirit of him who was caught 
up ‘into third heaven, Menteith 
sought to draw his hearers thither, 
fancy lent him i ry whose fount 
was evidently not of this world. He 
spoke of a better world with the fa- 
miliarity of a denizen, and the long- 
ings .of an absentee ; with all the feel- 
ings, in short, of a sojourner, but nei- 
ther an mage nor naeiess —s 
among the. ing scenes ear 
In these, indeed, few found such vi- 
vid, because few such re 
joyment.. He never expec 
them what they could not yield ; he 
never sought for his soul’s nurture in 
the fadi wap wanes but tem- 
with their. perishable produce a 
edifice of earthly. comfort, 
which he might store at leisure with 
the incorruptible manna of the skies. 
No. man was more. easily amused~ 


Hi 


© pleased with a feather, tickled with 


astraw.” And why ?—just because he 
knew and felt them to be straws and 
— all the — In chart with 
old. young, wi ve an A 
with saint and node ats Menus 
was an universal favourite. His worth 
was so genuine, his piety so unaffect- 
ed, his cheerfulness so contagious, and 
his gravity so interesting, that I never 
saw him center a room without a cor- 
dial welcome, or leave it without sin- 


- His bland and delightful smile, at 
all times peculiarly winning, struck 
me on our present meetiiig as unusu- 
ally irresistible ; his pale, serene coun- 
tenance, was enlivened with the ex- 
citement of travel, and the joy of re- 
turn. ‘* It. was really worth while,” 
he said, “ to leave you all, that [ might 
know the happiness of coming home. 
y say, was like a creature 
nted when I was away, and I am 
sute she is little better yet. She scts 
both elbow-chairs for me instead of 
one, and sugars my tea twice, out of 
very exuberance of affection. The 
children are quite as light-headed as 
their mother. Johnny brings mie his 
fractions, and asks me how I think he 


. gets on in his Greek ; and as for little 


Jessy, (she has marked her sampler all 
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over with huge P’s for papa, ) she came 


to let me hear her new hymns with 
such a broad grin on her face, that I 
was obliged to give her a kiss, and stop 


her psalmody till a fitter season. 
** And the crops, Mr Francis,” cone 
tinued he,“ did you. ever see*such 


abundance on the face of the earth? 
a kind compensation; truly, for the 
drought and scarcity of last year. ‘I 
asked Mary how she managed: to get 
my. harvest down so cleverly; fr, 
though an excellent housewife, she 
has little skill in husbandry. ‘Good. 
man, said she, (and the ‘tear filled 
her eye as she told it me,) ‘ your corn 
‘was: no sooner ripe than there came 
more shearers to your harvest-rig than 
would have cut <lown half the parish. 
They came unbidden and unfed. They 
cut your corn with songs and shouts 
of joy ; and when I foreed upon them 
the ale they would hardly accept, they 
drank your health and happy return, 
till I could scarce find voice to thank 
them. John Wilson the. elder has 
dressed your turnips, and a’ the lasses 
in the parish hoed. your potatoes ; and 
as for fish, Watty Garthtine swore 
if the Provost o’ Edinburgh should 
want haddies, the Manse should aye 
be weel supplied.’ Is it not a blessed 
thing, Mr Francis,” asked the worthy 
minister, kindling as he spoke, “ to 
have one’s poor services thus appre- 
ciated, and return thus among one’s 
own people ?” 

** It is more blessed still to give than 
to receive,” answered I, in his own 
strain; ** and, repay as they may, 
these good folks must ever remain your 
debtors.” 

This, however sincerely and quiet- 
ly spoken, was enough to bring a blash 
over his modest countenance. . * T am 
just about,” said he, ‘ requiting the 
courtesy of my friends of all ranks, in 
the coin they like best, viz. a round of 
friendly visits ; and as far as our roads 
lie together, you will perhaps go with 
me. You are a bad visitor, I know, 
Mr Frank ; but most of miy calls will 
be, where forms are unknown, and eti- 
quette dispensed with.” 

I am indeed a bad visitor, which, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
means no visitor at all; but I own 
the temptation of seeing. my worthy 
friend’s reception, and the hope of 
coming in for a share at least of the 


cordial welcome he was sure ‘o ‘call 


forth, overcame my scruples ; especial- 
i4 
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ly as in cottages and farm-steadings 
“is tobe 
learned even during «morning call; 
some trait of unsop ted nature;to 
be smiled at, dr some sturdy lesson of 
ractical wisdom to be treasured for 
Pasarouia 
“We had not ridden far when m 
companion, turning up a pretty rou 
cart-road, leading ‘to a large farm- 
house on the riglit, said, with an arch 
smile, “I love what our superstitious 
forefathers would esteem a lucky be- 
ginning even to a morning’s ride, and 
am glad ours commences with a wed- 
ding visit. ‘Peter Bandster has-taken 
a wife in my absence, and I must go 
and cali him to aecount, for defraud- 
ing me of the ploy. Have you heard 
anything, Mr Francis, about the 
bride?” 

More than I could wish, thinks I 
to myself; for my old duenna, who 
indemnifies herself for my lack of hus- 
pitality, by assiduous frequentation of 
all marriages, christenings, and gos- 
sipings abroad, had deaved me for the 
Jast three weeks with philippics about 
this unlucky wedding. The folly of 
Peter in marrying above his own line ; 
the ignorance of the bride, who scarce 
knew lint-yarn from tow, or bear from 
barley ; her unpardonable aecomplish- 
ments of netting assert and playing 
on the spinnet ; above ‘all, her plated 
candlesticks, flounced gown, and fa- 
shionable bonnet, had furnished Han- 
nah with inexhaustible matter for that 
exercise of the tongue which the Scots 
call “ rhyming,” and the me. 
Wr the changes ;” to which, as 
to other noises, custom can alone 
render one insensible. 

‘I had no mind to damp the minis- 
ter’s benevolent feelings towards the 
couple, and contented myself with an- 
swering, that I heard the bride was 
both bonnie and braw. The good man 
shook his head. ‘ We have an old 
proverb, and a true one,” said he, 
* «a bonnie bride is sune buskit ;’ but 
I have known gawdy butterflies cast 
their painted wings, and become ex- 
cellent housewives in the end.” 

,. “ But there stands Peter—no very 
blithe bridegroom, methinks!” said 
I, as my eye rested on the tall and 
usually jally young farmer, musing 

i tely in his cattle-yard over 
what appeared to be the body of a dead 
cow. He started on seeing the minis- 
ter, as if ashamed of his sorrow of its 

Vor. XXII. 
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Tani to wish you joy} Ith when 
E gave you your name, fiv wenty 
years ago, if it pleased God to spare 
me, to have given you your helpmate 
elso ; but what signifies it by whom 
the knot is tied, if true love and the 


hang your head, Peter ; but tell me, 
before we beat up the young gude- 
wife's quarters, what you were leaning 
over 80 wae-like when we rode for- 


« Odd, sir!” eried Peter, reddening 
up, “ it wana the value o° the beast, 


Jessie (for I maunna ca’ her gudewife, 
it seems, nor mistress neither,) is an 
ill gttide o” kye, ay, and what's waur, 
o” lasses. We a tea-drinki bo 


‘night, nae doubt, as new. ’ 


should ; and what for no?—I’se war- 
rant my mither had ‘them too in her 
daft days. But she didna keep the 
house asteer the haill night wi’ fiddles 
and dancin’, and it neither news 

nor handsel-Mononday, nor she did 
lie in her bed till aught er nine o’cloek, 
as my Jess na, nor ye———" 

“But what all this to do‘with 
the loss of your cow, Peter?” ~~” 

“ Ower muckle; sir, ower muckle. 
The lasses and lads likeit reels as weel 
as their mistress, and whisky 
better. They a” i. in, and mtysell 
among the lave. Nae mortal ‘ever 
lookit the airt that puir Blue Bell was 
in, and her at the very calving; and 
this morning, when the byre-door was 
opened, she was lying stiff and stark, 
wi’ a dead calf beside her. ‘It’s no the 
cow, sir, (though it was but the last 
market I had the offer o’ fifteen pund 
for her,) it’s the thought that she was 
sae sair forworded amang me, and my 
Jess,'and her tawpies o° lasses.” 

** Come, come, Peter;” said the good 
minister, you seem to have been as 
much to blame 4s the test ; and as for 
your young town bride, she maun 
creep, as the auld wives ‘say, before 
she can gang. be agiy’ 8 ift can no 
more be learnt im a day than town 
breeding ; and of that your wife, they 
say, has her share.” _ , 

‘Qwer piuckle may be,” was-the 
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half-muttered reply, as he marshalled 
us into the house. The ben end of the 
old-fashioned farm-honse, which, du- 
ring the primitive sway of Peter’s mo- 
ther, had exhibited the usual decora- 
tions of an amric, a clock, and a’ pair 
of press-beds, with a clean swept 
ingle, and carefully sanded floor, had 
undergone a metamorphosis not less 
violent than some of Ovid’s or Harle- 
quin’s. The amrie¢ had given place to 
a satin-wood work-table, the clock to 
2 mirror, and the press-beds (whose 
removal no one could regret) to that 
object of Hannah’s direst vitupera- 
tions, the piano-forte ; while the fire- 
place revelled in all the summer luxury 
of elaborately twisted shavings, and 
the once sanded floor was covered with 
an already soiled and faded carpet, to 
whose delicate colours, Peter, fresh 
= Rode w! me et two 
ipping from the pond, 

had neatly proved equally fatal 
In this sanctum sanctorum sat the 
really pretty bride, in ‘all the dignity 
of outraged feeling which ignorance of 
life, and a lavish perusal of romances 
inspire, on witnessing the first 
cloud on her usually good-natured 
husband’s brow. She hastily cleared 
up her ruffled looks, gave the minis- 
ter a cordial, though somewhat affect- 
ed welcome, and dropped me a curt~ 
sy which twenty years’ rustication 
enabled me very inadequately to re- 

turn. © 


“The good bent on this new 
lamb of his fold a benignant yet search- 
ing glance, and seemed watching 
where, amid the fluent small talk 
which succeeded, he might edge in a 
word of playful yet serious import to 
the happiness of the youthful pair. 
The bride was stretching forth her 
hand with all the dignity of her new 
station, to ring the bell for cake and 
wine, when Peter, (whose spleen was 
evidently waiting for a vent,) hastily 
starting up, cried out, “‘ Mistress! if 
ye’re ower grand to serve the minister 

oursell, there’s ane ‘ll be proud to 

't- There’ shall nae quean fill a 
glass for him in this house while it 
a's me ‘master. My mither wad hae 
served him on her bended knees, gin 
he wad hae let her ; and ye think it 
ower muckle to bring ben the bridal 
bread to him! Ob, Jegs, Jess! I canna 
awa’ wi’ your town ways and town 
airs ” aes a 
- ‘The bride coloured and pouted ; but 
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there gathered a large drop in her eye, 
and the pastor hailed it as an ears 
nest of future concession. He took her 
hand kindly, and put it into Peter's 
not reluctant one.— ‘ Spring shows 
ers make May;flowers,’ my dear lassie, 
says the old proverb, and I trust out 
o’ these little clouds will spring your 
future happiness. You, Jessy, have 
chosen an honest, worthy, kind-heart- 
ed, country husband, whose love will 
be well worth the sacrifice of a few 
second-hand graces—And you, Peter, 
have taken for better and for worse, a 
lassie, in whose eye, in spite of foreign 
airs, I read a heart to be won by kind- 
ness. Bear, and forbear, my dear 
bairns—let each be apter to yield than 
the other to exact. You are both tra- 
velling toa better country—‘ See that 
ye fall not out by the way.’” 

The bride by this time was sobbing, 
and Peter’s stout heart evidently soft« 
ened. So leaving the pair to seal their 
reconciliation in this favourable mood, 
the good minister and I mounted our 
horses, and rode off without farther 
parley. 

We were just turning the corner of 
the loan to regain the high road, when 
a woman from a cottage in an adjoin- 
ing field, came running to intercept 
us. There was in her look a wildness 
bordering on distraction, but it was 
evidently of no painful kind. She 
seemed like one not recovered from 
the first shock of some delightful sur- 
prise, too much for the frail fabric of 
mortality to bear without tottering to 
its very foundations. The minister 
checked his horse, whose bridle she 
grasped convulsively, panting partly 

om fatigue, and more from emotion, 
endeavouring, but vainly, to give ut- 
terance to the tidings with which her 
bosom laboured. ‘Twice she looked 
up, shook her head, and was silent ; 
then with a strong effort faltered out, 
“* He’s come back !—the Lord be 
praised for it !”— 

*€ Who is come back, Jenny ?” said 
the pastor, in the deepest tone of 
sympathy,—* Is it little Andrew, ye 
mean ?” 

** Andrew!!!” echoed the matron, 
with an expression of contempt, which 
at any other time this favourite grands 
child would have been very far from 
calling forth,—“ Andrew !!! Andrew’s 

Sather, I mean my ain first-born son, 
Jamie, that I wore mournings for till 
they would wear nae langer, . and 
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thought lying fifty fathoms down in 
solid: ice, S on wild place Greenland, 
or torn to pieces wi’ savage bears, like 
the mocking bairns in Scripture—He’s 
yonder !” said she, wildly pointing to 
the house ; *‘ he’s yonder living, and 
living like ; and o’ gin ye wad come, 
and maybe speak a word in season to 
us, we might be better able to praise 
the Lord, as is his due.” 

We turned our horses’ heads, and 
followed her, as she ran, or rather flew, 
‘towards the cottage with the instinct 
of some animal long separated from 
its offspring, The little boy before 
mentioned, ran out to hold our horses, 
and bs ee as the minister stoop- 
ed to e his head, “‘ Daddy’s come 
hame frae the sea.” 

The scene within the cottage baf- 
fles description. The old mother, ex- 
hausted with her exertion, had sunk 
down beside her son, on the edge of 
the bed on which he was sitting, where 
his blind and bed-rid father lay, and 
clasped his withered hands in speech- 
less prayer. His lips continued to 
move, unconscious of our presence, 
and ever and anon he stretched forth 
a feeble, arm to ascertain the actual 
vicinity of his long-mourned son. On 
a low stool, before the once gay and 
handsome, but now ‘frost-nipt and 
hunger-worn mariner, sat his young 
wife, her hand firmly clasped in his, 
her fixed eye riveted on his counte- 
nance, giving no other sign of life 
then a convulsive pressure of the for- 
mer, or a big drop descending un- 
wiped from the latter ; while her un- 
employed hand was plucking quite 
mechanically the badge of widowhood 
from her duffle cloak, which (havin 
just reached home as her eshend 

nocked at his father’s door) was yet 
lying across her knee. 

The poor sailor gazed on all around 
him with somewhat of a bewildered 
air, but most of all upon a rosy crea- 
ture between his knees, of about a year 
and half old, born just after his de- 
parture, and who had only learned 
the sad word “ Daddy,” from the 
childish prattle of his older brother 
Andrew, and his sisters. .Of these, 
one had been summoned, wild and 
barelegged, from the herding, the other 
meek and modest from the village 
school.. The former, idle and intract~ 
able, half shrunk in fear of her re- 
turned t’swell-remembered strict- 
ness ; the other, too young not to have 
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forgotten his person, only wondered 
Whether this was the Father in Heae 
ven, of whom she had heard so often. 
She did not think it could be so, for 
there was no grief or trouble there, 
and this father looked as if he had seen 

Such was the group to whose emo 
tions, almost too much for human 
Nature, our entrance gave a turn. 
** Jamie,” said the good pastor, (gent- 
ly pressing the still united of 

e mariner, and his faithful Annie,) 
** You are welcome back from the 
ates of death and the bug: of the 

ep. Well is it said, that they who 
go down to the sea in ships see more 
of the wonders of the Lord than other 
men ; but it was not from storm and 
tempests alone that you have been de-+ 
livered—cold and famine, want and 
nakedness,—wild beasts to devour, 
and darkness to dismay,—these have 
been around your dreary path—but 
He that was with you, was mightier 
than all that were against you ; and 
you are returned a living man to tell 
the wondrous tale.’ Let us praise the 
Lord, my friends, for his goodness, 
and his wonderful works to the chile 
dren of men.”—We all knelt down 
and joined in the brief but fervent 
prayer that followed. The stranger’s 

eartfelt sigh of sympathy mingled 
with the pastor’s pious orisons, with 
the feeble accents of decrepitude, the 
lisp of wondering childhood, the soul- 
felt piety of rescued manhood, and 
the des , unutterable gratitude of a 
wife an rey i heart ! Pit 

For such high-wrought emotic 
prayer is the only adequate channel. 

ey found vent in it, arid were calm- 
ed and subdued to the level of ordinary 
intercourse. The minister kindly ad- 
dressed Jamie, and drew forth, by his 
judicious questions, the leading fea- 
tures of that marvellous history of 
peril and privations, endured by the 
crew of a Greenland ship detained a 
winter on the ice, with which all are 
now familiar, but of which a Parry or 
a Franklin can perhaps alone appre. 
ciate the horrors. They were related 
with a simplicity that did thent ample 
justice. ‘ 

“I never despaired, sir,” said. the 
hardy Scotsman ; “ we were youn 
and stout. Providence, aye when 
the warst, did us some gude’turn, 
and this kept up our hearts. We h 
mostly a’ wives or mithers at hame, 








wadna be want- 
ing for our safety ; and little as men 
think o’ them on land, or even at 
sea on a prosperous voyage,—a winter 
at the Pole makes prayers precious. 
We had little to do but sleep; and 
oh, the nights were lang! I was aye 
@ great dreamer ; and, ye maunna 
4 sir, (to the minister) the see~ 

i ie and the bairns amaist ilka 
I lay down, and aye braw and 

did mair te keep up my hopes 
a rest. I never could see 
ie, though,” said he, smiling, 
ing the child on his knee ; 
e weel but the 
creature in’t I never 
* out, and it vexed me ; for 
thought my babe was dead, 
bet God be pesieed. hat bere, 
5 but i re, 
and ne that unlike mysell, neither.” 
.. © Annie |” said the minister, gently 
loosing her payee grasp of oe 

ou. are tti ut 

either Gai 4 
8 health and happiness ere we 
e'll steal a glass or two out of 
Andrew's cordial bottle ; a drop 
of this day’s joy will be better to him 
shan it a’.” 
. “ Atweel, that’s true,” said the old 
father, with a distinctness of utter- 
ance, and.acuteness of hearing, he had 
not manifested for many months. The 
bottle was. t, the health of the 
day went 3 I shook the wea 
ther-beaten sailor warmly by the hand, 
and begging leave to come and hear 
more of his. story at a fitter season, 
followed the minister to the door. 
.. Andrew,” said he, giving the lit- 
tle patient  agneny a bright new six 
pence ; “‘ tell your daddy I gave you 
this for being a dutiful son to your 
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mony, which his late return, ands 
domestic affliction in the family, ren« 
dered indispensable. There were reas 
sons which made my going equally 
proper and disagreeable ; and formal 
= ripen’ ques oe es evils 
which are lightened by participation, 
I gladly availed myself of the shel 
ter of the minister's name and com- 
an . - 

, Mr’ Morison, of Castle Morison, 
was one of those spoiled children of 
fortune, whom in her cruel kindness 
she renders miserable. He had never 
known contradiction, and a straw 
across his path made him chafe like a 
resisted torrent ; he had never known 
sorrow, and was, consequently, but 
half acquainted with jey; he was a 
Stranger to compassion, and, conse 
quently, himself an object of pity to 
all who could allow for the force of 
early education in searing and hard- 
ening the human heart. He had, as 
a boy, made his mother tremble ; it 
is little to be wondered that. in mane 
hood he was the tyrant of his wife 
and children. Mrs Morison’s spirit, 
originally gentle, was soon broken, 
and if her heart was not equally so, 
it was because she learned reluctantly 
to despise her tyrant, and found come 
pensation in the double portion of af» 
fection bestowed on her by her son 
and daughters. For the latter, Mr 
Morison manifested only contempt. 
There was net a horse in his ‘oan 
nor @ dog in his kennel, which did 
not engress more of his attention ; 
but like the foxes and heres which it 
was the business of these favourite 
animals to hunt down, girls could be 
made to afford no bad sport in a 
rainy day, It was no wonder, that 
with them fear usurped the place of 
reverence for sucha parent. If the 
did not hate him, they were indebt 

to their mother's piety and their own 
sweet dispositions ; and if they-neither 
hated nor envied their only brother, 
it was not the fault of him, who, by 
injudicious distinctions and. blind in-= 
dulgence, laid the foundation for envy 
and all uncharitablenessin their youths 
ful bosoms. In that of his favourite 
they had the usual effect of genera~ 
ting self+will and rebellion ; and while 
Jane and Agnes, well knowing no- 
thing they did would be thought 
right, rarely erred from the path of 
duty, Edmund, aware that he could 
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scarce do wrong; took care his privi« 
leges should not rust for want of ex« 


But thoughsuffered in all minor mat> 
ters to follow the dictates of caprice, to 
laugh at his tutor, Jame the horse, and 
break rules (to all others those of the 
Medes and Persians) with impunity, 
he found himself suddenly reined up 
in his headlong career by an eer 
capricious nt, precisely at the pe-~ 
riod a rma a was nearly forgot~ 
tem, and peculiarly irksome. It was 
tacitly agreed by both parties, that the 
heir of Castle Morison could only go 
into the army ; but while the Guards, 
ora dragoon regiment, was the natu« 
ral enough ambition of Edmund, Mo- 
rison was suddenly seized with a fit of 
contradiction, which he chose to style 
economy, and talked of a marching 
regiment, with perhaps an extra L.100 
per annum to the undoubted heir of 
nearly ten thousand a-year. Neither 
would yield—the one had taught, the 
other learned, stubbornness ; and Ed- 
mund, backed by the sympathy of 
the world, and the clamours of his 
companions, told his father he had 
changed his mind, and was going to 
India with a near relation, about to 
proceed to Bombay in a high official 
character. 


Morison had a peculiar prejudice 
against the East, and omiedanel pique 
towards the cousin to whose patron 
ege Edmund had betaken himself. 
His rage was as boundless as his for« 
mer = and the only consola« 
tion hi egy oem her dar 
ling son left his father’s house, alike 
impenitent and unblest, was, that her 
boy’s disposition was originally good, 
and would probably recover the as« 
cendant ; and that it was out of the 
power of her husband to make his son 
a beggar as well as an exile. The 
estate. was strictly entailed, and the 
know of this, while it embittered 
Morison’s sense of his son’s disobedi- 
ence, no doubt strengthened the feel~ 
ing of independence ‘so natural to 
headstrong youth. 
btn Morison es le- 

ingenuity, in vain hopes of bei 
able to disinherit his refractory rar 
= f aenee mse were ep we 
a mightier’ t: An epide- 
sales hoerstitiod “Of in win Ghee 
month, (about: two years -after his 
quitting England,) the unreconciled, 
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into a. fresh cause «of : indignation. 
Death, a loosens this 
world’s 4 whose. voice 
stills his wesid’s strife, spe, 

the bonds of nature, and teaches the 
stormiest spirits to - th 
Edmund lived to part rods Either 
a few lines of undissembled and we 
conditional penitence ; to own, that if 
the path of duty had been rugged, he 
had in vain sought i beyond 
it, and to entreat that the place he had 
forfeited in his father’s favour might 
be transferred to his. unoffending 


been more shocked than surprised te 
learn that Morison’s resentment had 
survived its object, and that he dis- 
claimed all intention of ever seeing or 
receiving the infant boy who, it was 
gall to him to reflect, must inherit his 
estate. Mrs Morison had exerted, to 
soften his hard heart, all the little ins 
fluence she ever Her ten- 
der soul ed towards her Ed+ 
choeghticf eockiag aienpeastion, ead 

ought of a ion, an 
devoting herself to rear it, crossed’her 
despairing mind. But her daughters 
were a tie still more powerful to her 
unhappy home. She could: neither 
em, unprotected, to its discous 
forts, nor conscientiously advise their 
desertion of a parent, however unwore 
thy ; so she wandered, a » and 
sadder inmate than before of her cold 
and stately mansion; and her fair, 
subdued-looking daughters shuddered 
as they passed the leng-locked. doors 
of their ’s nursery and schools 
Foom.: ” 

The accounts of young Morison’s 
death had arrived since the — 
tor’s departure, and it was with feel. 


nary aoe 
that any addition to the usually con 
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strained “and gloomy Satie abe 
must be a relief) ‘On reaching the 
door, ‘we —_ struck a 2 
unusual a age to the dusty an 
poor vot 2.79 vehicle, in the shape of 
-an ancient, venerable-looking Asiatic, 
in the dress'of his country, beneath 
‘whose ample muslin folds he might 
easily have’ been mistaken for an old 
‘ nurse, a character which, in 
all its skill and tenderness, was amply 
sustained by this faithful and attach- 
ed Oriental. His broken English, and 

te , excited our atten- 
tion, ‘already awakened by the singu- 
larity of his costume and appearance ; 
and as we got close to him, the bi 
tears which rolled over his sallow an 
furrowed’ cheeks, powerfully called 
forth our sympathy, and told, better 
than words, his forcible exclusion from 
the splendid mansion which had re- 
luctantly admitted within its precincts 
the child dearer to him than country 
and kindred ! 

Our visit (had it borne less of a pas 
toral character) had all the appear- 
ance of being very ill timed. There 
‘were servants running to and fro in 
the hall, and loud voices in the di- 
ning-room ; and, from a little parlour 
on one'side the front door, issued fe- 
male sobs, mingled with infant wail- 
ings in an unknown dialect. 

“Thank God !” whi the mi- 
nister, “the bairn is fairly in the 
house. Providence and nature will 
surely do the rest.” 

It was'not a time to intrude abrupt- 
ly, so we sent in our names to Mr Mo- 
rison, and during our pretty long de- 
tention on’ horseback; could not avoid 
seeing in at the open window of the 

ur before-inentioned, a © scene 
which it grieved us to think was only 
witnessed by ourselves. — 

Mrs Morison was sitting in a chair, 
o- which she had evidently sunk 

own powerless,) with her son’s or- 
phan boy on her knee, the bright dark 
eyes of the little wild unearthly-look- 
ing creature fixed in stedfast gaze on 
her pale matronly countenance. “‘ No 
cry, Mama Englise,” said the child, 
as her big tears rolled unheeded on his 
bosom—* Billy Edmund will be welly 
welly good.” Hisyoungest aunt, whose 
keen and long-repressed feelings found 
vent in sobs of mingled joy and agony, 
was’ covering his little hands with 
showers of kisses, while the elder (his 
father’s fayourite sister,) was compa- 
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ring behind him the rich dark locks 
that clustered in his. neck, with the 
locket which, since Edmund’s depars 
ture, had dwelt next her heart. 

Am e from the laird summoned 
us from this affecting sight, and, amid 
the pathetic intreaties of the old Orien- 
tal, that we would restore his nursli 
we proceeded to the dining-room, m 
aware of our approach to it by the 
still-storming, though half-suppresse 
ed imprecations of its hard-hearted 
master. 
moody agitation through the spacious 
apartment. His welcome was evident. 
ly extorted, and his face (to use a 
strong Scripture expression) set as.a 
flint against the voice of remonstrance 
and exhortation, for which he was evie 
dently prepared. .My skilful coadjue 
tor went quite another way to work. 
** Mr Morison,” said he, apparently 
unconscious of the poor man’s pitiable 
state of mind, “ I came to condole, 
but I find it is my lot to congratulate. 
The Lord hath taken away with the 
one hand, but it has been to give 
with the other. His blessing be with 
you and your son’s son, whom he hath 
sent to be the staff and comfort of your 


age!” This was said with his usual 
benign frankness, and the: hard heart, 
which would have silenced admoni- 


tion and scorned reproof, scarce knew 
how to repulse the voice of Christian 
congratulation. He walked about, mut- 
tering to himself—‘ No son of mine— 
bad breed! Let him go to those who 
taught his father disobedience, and 
his mother artifice |!—anywhere they 
please ; there is no room for him here.” 
** Have you seen your grandchild 
yet, Mr Morison?” resumed the mi- 
nister, nothing daunted by the conti- 
nued obduracy of the proud laird. 
‘* Let me have the joy of putting him 
into your arms. You must expect to 
be a good deal overcome ; sweet little 
fellow, there is a strong likeness !”—~ 
A shudder passed across the father’s 
hard frame, and he recoiled as from 
an adder, when worthy Mr Monteith, 
gently grasping his arm, sought. to 
draw him, still sullen, though more 
faintly resisting, towards the. other 
room. A shrill cry of infant agony 
rose from the parlour as we cr 
the hall, and Nature never perhaps 
exhibited a stronger contrast than pre= 
sented oun nani the ne a 
man, § ing to escape from 
preltiied oF his grandchild, and the 





He was pacing in stern and 
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faithful ancient domestic shrieking 
wildly to be admitted into it. " 

As I threw open the door for the 
entrance of the former, little Edmund, 
whose infant promises of good beha~ 
wiour had soon given way before the 
continned society of strangers, was 
stamping in all the impotence of baby 
rage, (and in this unhallowed mood 
too faithful a miniature of both father 
and dfather,) and calling loudly 
for the old Oriental. With the first 
glance at the door his exclamations 
redoubled. We began to fear the worst 
effect from,this abrupt introduction ; 
but no ier had the beautiful boy 
(beautiful even in passion) cast a se~ 
cond bewildered glance on his still 
erect and handsome grandfather, than, 
clapping his little hands, and calling 
out, “‘ My Bombay Papa !” he flew 
into his arms ! 

The servants, concluding the inter« 
dict removed by their master’s en- 
trance into the apartment, had ceased 
to obstruct the efforts of the old Hin- 
doo to fly to his precious charge ; and 
while the astonished and fairly over- 
whelmed Morison’s neck was encircled 
by the infant grasp of his son’s or« 
phan boy, his knees were suddenly 
embraced by that son’s devoted and 
grey-haired domestic. 

One arm of little Edmund was in- 
stantly loosened from his grandfa- 
ther’s shoulder, and round the 
neck of the faithful old Oriental, who 
kissed alternately the little cherub 
hand of his nursling, and the hitherto 
iron one of the proud laird. It soft- 
ened, and the hard heart with it! It 
was long since love, pure unsophisti- 
cated love, and spontaneous reverence, 
had been Morison’s portion, and they 
were proportionally sweet. He buried 
his face in his grandson’s clustering 
ringlets. We heard a groan deep as 
when rocks are rending, and the earth 
heaves with long pent-up fires. It 
was wildly mingling with childish 
— and hysteric bursts of female 
tenderness, as stealing cautiously and 
unheeded from the spot, we mounted 
our horses and rode away. 

** God be praised !” said the mini- 
ster, with a deep-drawn’ sigh, when, 
emerging from the gloomy avenue, we 
regained the cheerful beaten track. 
“ This has been a day of strange dis- 
pensations, Mr Francis—we have seen 
much together to make us wonder at 
the ways of Providence, to soften, and 
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I hope improve ourhearts, _ But, after. 
such solemn scenes, mine, and yours:L 
doubt not, also requires something to 
cheer and lighten it; and Iam bound, 
where, ifthe sight of virtuous happiness 
can do it, I am sure.to succeed. Do let 
me persuade you to be my companion 
a little longer, and close this day’s.vi« 
sitation at the humble. board. of, YL 
venture to say, the.happiest couple.im 
Scotland. .I am engaged to christen. 
the first-born of honest Willie Mel-. 
drum and his bonny Helen, and :to 
dine, of course, after the ceremony. 
Mrs Monteith and the bairns will 

there to meet me; and, as my friend, 
you'll be welcome as the flower in 
May.” | 

After some slight scruples about. in« 
truding on this scene of domestic en-= 
joyment, easily overruled by the.hearty: 
assurances of the divine, and my. own. 
natural. relish for humble life, we 
marched towards the farm-house of 
Blinkbonnie ; and during our short. 
ride, the minister gave me, in a.few. 
words, the history of its inmates. 

‘* I don’t know, Mr Francis, if you 
remember a bonny orphan lassie, call~ 
ed Helen Ormiston, whom my. wife: 
took, some years back, into the family,. 
to assist her in the care of the bairns. 
Helen was come of no ungentle kin.;. 
but poverty had sat down heavily on 
her father and mother, and sunk them 
into an early grave ; and it was a Gode. 
send to poo Helen to get service ina 
house where poverty would be held no 
reproach to her. If ye ever.saw,the 
creature, ye wadna easily forget. her. 
Many bonnier, blither lasses are to be 
seen daily ; but such a look of settled. 
serenity and downcast. modesty, ye: 
might go far to find. It quite won. , 
my wife’s heart and mine, and more. 
hearts than ours, as I shall tell you: 
presently. As for the bairns, they just 
doated on Helen, and she on them 
and my poor youngest, that is now 
with God, during all her long long 
decline, was. little, if ever, off her, 
knee. No wonder then that. Helen 

ew pale and thin, ate little, and slept 

ess. I first set it down to anxiety, 
and, when the innocent bairn.was re- 
leased, to grief; and from. these no: 
doubt it partly arose. But when all 
was over, and when weeks had 
away—when even my pen wife dried, . 
her mother’s tears, and I could, say,. 
‘ God’s will be done,’ still Helen grew: 
paler and thinner, and refused to he 
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comforted ; so I saw there was more 
in it than appeared, amtt I ‘bade her 
open her heart to me; and open it she 
‘with 2 flood of tears‘that’ would 
have melted a stone: scat 
. Sir,” said she, “I maut go away. 
I think it will kill me to leave you and 
Mrs Monteith, and the dear’bairns in 


thd nursery, and wee Jeanie's grave in 
the kirk-yard ; but stay I canna, and 
I will tell you why. It is months, ay, 


amaist years, since Willie Meldrum, 
auld Blinkbonnie’s son, ‘fell in fancy 
wi’ me, and a‘sair sair heart I may 
say T have had ever sinsyne. His auld 
hard father, they tell me; swears 
le oaths as wad gar ye grew to 

them) that he will cut him off 
wi’ a shilling if ever he thinks of me ; 
and oh! it wad be a puir return for 
the ad's’ kindness to do him ‘sic an 
ill turn! So I maun awa out of the 
country, till the auld man ‘dies, or 
Willie taks a wife to his mind; for 
I’ve seen ower muckle‘o’ poverty, Mr 
Monteith, to be the cause o’t to ony 
man, though I whiles think it wad be 
_ ing to me, that’s sae weel used 

"t > 


ea elen,’ said I, ‘ when did Willie 
eldrum find opportunities to gain 
ur heart? I never saw him fa the 
in my life.’ 
: © Oh, sir!’ said she, ‘ gin I could 
hae bidden in the house, he wad never 
“hae seen me either ; but I was forced 
to walk out wi’ the bairns, and there 
was nae place sae quiet and out o’ the 
gate, but Willie was sure to find me 
out. If I gaed down the burn, Willie 
‘was aye fishing ; if I gaed up the loan, 
was aye something to be dune 
‘about’ the kye. At the kirk door, Wil- 
lie was aye at hand to spier for your 
, and gie the bairns posies ; and 
after our sair distress, when I was lit- 
tle out for mony a day, I couldna slip 
‘out ae moonlight night, toe sit a mo- 
ment upon Jeanie’s grave, but Willie 
‘was there like.a ghaist aside me, and 
maileé my very heart loup to my 
mouth !—* 


*¢¢ And do you return his good will, 
Helen ?’ said I gravely. 

“<QOh, sir,’ said the poor thing, 
trembling, “ I dare na tell you a tie. [ 
ttied to be as proud, and as shy as a 
Tassie should be to ane abune her de- 
ree, and that might do sae muckle 

tter, puir fallow! I tried to look 


anither gate when I saw him, and mak* 
mysell deaf when he spoke 0’ his 
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love; but oh! his words were sae 
true and kindly, that P doubt mitie 
were tiae aye’sde ‘short ‘and ‘s#uey as 
suld hae been: It’s hard’ for'’a 
tocherless, fatherless lassie): to’ be 
cauldrife to the lad that wad tak” hev 
to his heart and hame ; butoh! it wad 
be harder still, if she ‘was to tequite 
him wi’ a father’s curse! It's ill eneuch 
to hae nae parerits o’ my ain, without 
makin’ mischief wi’ ither folk’s. ‘The 
auld man gets dourer and dourer ilka 
day, and the young ane dafter anddaft. 
er—sae ye maun just send me aff'the 
country to some decent @ervice, till 
Willie's a free man or a bridegroom’ 

“ «My dear Helen,’ said ‘I, ‘ = 
are a good upright girl, and T will for- 
ward ‘your honest intentions. If it be 
God's will that Willie and you come 
together, the hearts of men are ih His 
hand. If otherwise, yours will never 
at least reproach you with bringing 
ruin on your lover's head.’ 

“ So I sent Helen, Mr Francis, te 
my brother’s in the south country, 
where she proved as great a blessing, 
and as chiet a favourite as she had been 
with us. I saw her some months af- 
terwards ; and though her bloom had 
not returned, she was tranquil ‘and 
contented, as one who has cast her lot 
into the lap of Heaven. 

- © Well, to make a long story short, 
Willie, though he was unreasonable 
enough, good, worthy lad as he is, to 
take in dudgeon Helen’s going away, 
(though he might have guessed it was 
all for his good, was too proud, or'too 
constant, to say he would give her up, 
or bind himself never to marry her, 
as his father insisted. So the old man, 
one day, after a violent altercation, 
made his will, and left all his hard- 
won siller to a rich brother in Livere 
pool, who neither wanted nor deéser- 
ved it. Willie, upon this quarrel, had 
left home very unhappy, and stayed 
away some time, and during his ab- 
sence, old Blinkbonnie was taken ex- 
tremely ill. When he thought him- 
self dying, he sent for me, (I had twice 
called in vain before,) and you may 
be sure I did my best, not to let him 
depart in so unchristian a frame to- 
wards his only child. I did not deny: 
his right to advise his son in the choice 
of a wife ; but I told him he might 
search the world before he found on¢ 
more desirable than Helen, whose 
beauty and sense would securé ‘his 
son’s steadiness, and her frugalityand 
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sobriety double his substance. 1 told 
sl ia sop’ propessts of &-olendostin 
son’s ac ne 
i aaa herself the sacri- 
fice to his own unjust and groundless 
prejudices. Dying men are generally 
open to conviction ; and_I got a fresh 
will made in favour of his son, with 
a:full consent to his marriage honour- 
ably inserted..among its provisions. 
This he deposited with me, feeling no 
pest confidence in the lawyer who 
ad. made his previous settlement, and 
desired agg to produce it when he was 
ne. © 


go J 

.*Itso happened, that I was called 
away to-a distance before his decease, 
and did not return till some days after 
the funeral. Willie had flown home 
on hearing of his father’s danger, and 
had the comfort to find him complete- 
ly softened, and to receive from: his 
nearly speechless parent, many a silent 


. demonstration of returned affection. 


It was, therefore, a doubly severe 
shock to him, on opening the first will, 
(the only one forthcoming in my ab- 
sence,) to find himself cut off from 
everything, except the joint lease of 
the farm, and instead of five thousand 
pounds, not worth a shilling in the 
world. His first exclamation, I was 
told, was, ‘ it’s hard to get baith scorn 
and skaith—to lose poor Helen and the 
gear baith. If I had lost it for her, 
they might hae ta’en it that liket !’ 

* About a week after, I came home 
and found on my table a letter from 
Helen. She had heard of Willie’s 
misfortune, and in.a way the most 
modest and engaging, expressed her- 
self ready, if I thought it would still 
be acceptable, to share his poverty 
and toil with him through life. ‘I 
am weel used towork,’ said she, ‘ and, 
but for you, wad hae been weel used 
to want. If Willie will Jet me bear a 
share o° his burden, I trust in God 
we may wrastle through thegither ; 
and, to tell you the truth,’ added she, 
with her usual honesty, ‘ I wad ra- 
ther things were ordered as they are, 
than that Willie’s wealth should shame 
my poverty.’ 

“*T put this letter in one pocket, and 
his father’s will in the other, and walk- 
ed over to Blinkbonnie. Willie. was 
working with the manly resolution of 
one who has no other resource. I told 
him I was glad to see him so little cast 
down. 

** « Sir,’ said he, ‘ I'll no say but I 
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am vexed that my father. gaed to his 
grave wi’ nyt me against me, the 
mair.saey as when he squeezed my 
hand on his'death-bed I thoughit a’ 
was forgotten. Butsilleris but s 
gear, and.I could thole the want o’t, 
an it had nae been for Helen:Ormis- 
ton, that I hoped. to hae gotten to 
share it.wi’ me. She may sune 
better now, wi’ that. bonny: face and 
kind heart o’ hers!’ 

“© It is indeed'a kind heart, Willie,’ 
answered 1; ‘ if ever I doubted it, 
this would have put me to od 
So saying, wat a him the letter, 
the flush of” qrasefil-aurpriab, dhe 
the flush of gra surprise. that 
gene ame brow as neat 
It pa away, though, quickly, an 
he said, with.a sigh, ‘ Very kind, Mr 
Monteith, and very. like hersell ;. but 
I canna take advantage o’ an auld 
gude will, now that I canna reward 
it as it deserves.” — 

«* * And what if ye could, Willie?’ 
said I, ‘ as far, at least, as worldly 


wealth can requite true ? 
There is your father’s will, made when 
it pleased God to touch his heart, and 


you are. as rich a. man as you, were 
when Helen Ormiston first refused to 
make you a beggar.’ A 

“* Willie was aot insensible w= 
ha change in his prospects; but 
his Land heart was chiefly roothed by 
his father’s altered feelings ; and at 
the Lye EY bona te of Helen’s 
name, he fair n to greet. 

“* The pat is easily told.; but I 
think’ the jaunt I. made to Tweeddale 
with Willie, to bring back Helen Or« 
miston in triumph, was the proudest 
journey of my life. — . ' 

‘* A year ago I married them at the 
Manse, amid much joy, but abundance 
of tears in the nursery. To-day, when, 
according to an old promise, I am to 
christen my name-son Charlie, I ex 
pect to be fairly deaved with the cla- 
morous rejoicings of my young fry, 
who, I verily believe, have not slept 
this week for thinking of it. But,” 
(pulling out his watch,) “ it is near 
fouro’clock! sad quality hour for Blink- 
bonnie! The hotch-potch will be turn- 
ed into porridge, and the how-tow- 
dies burnt to sticks, if we don’t make 
haste!” 

I wish, my dear reader, you, copld 
sce the farm of Blinkbonnie, lying, 
as it does, on a gently sloping bank, 
sheltered from the north by 2 ~oded 
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crag, or knoll, flanked upon the east 
by: 2 group of ye ashes, enli« 
vened and perfumed on the west by a 
gay luxuriant en, and open on 
the south to such a seaeview, as none 
but dwellers on the Frith of Forth 
have,any idea of. Last Saturday, it 
was the very. beau ideal of rural com- 
fert and serenity... The old trees were 
reposing,.after a course of somewhat 
boisterous weather, in all the dignity 
ahd silence of years. The crows, their 
usual inhabitants, having gone on their 
Highlan on Eine ion; a oo 
rater. » Helen's peacocks, (a pre- 
sent from the children at the Manse, ) 
were already preparing for their siesta 
on) the tepmost boughs. Beneath the 
ditig ‘branches the cows were 
naling delight fety, in sweet obli- 
jetvinn: poids, queen. ala, a 
joini 7 foals, and 
ee ae i ir ri 
val gambols ; while shrieks of joy from 
d the garden hedge, told these 
were not the only happy young things 
in -treation. 
» We ited our horses in a sta- 
ble, to.whose comforts they bore tes- 
timony by an approving neigh, and 
made.our way by a narrow path, bor- 
dered with sweet-brier and woodbine, 
to. the front. of the house. Its: tall, 
good-looking young master came has- 
tily to meet us, and I would not have 
given his blushing welcome, and the 
pashful scrape that accompanied it, 
for all the most elaborate courtesies of 
Chesterfield. 
-..No sooner were our footsteps heard 
approaching, than out poured the mi- 
nister’s whole family from the little 
boneysuckled porch, with glowing 
faces and tangled: hair, and frocks, pro- 
bably.. white some hours before, but 
which now elaimed affinity with every 
bush in the garden. 
- Mrs. Monteith gently joined in the 
ehorus of reproaches to papa for being 
so late ;, but the look with, which she 
was answered, seemed to satisfy her, 
as. it. usually did, that he could not 
be. in fault. We were then ushered 
into the parlour, whose substantial 
comforts, and exquisite consistency, 
spoke volumes in favour of its mis- 
tress, . | ce might be. traced in 
the, excellent quality of the homely 
farniture—in the liberal display of an- 


tique! china, . ipattotes’ ‘the choice 
and curious. christening+bowl, )—but 
there was nothing inco » NO- 


thing out of keeping, nothing to make 
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you fot a. moment mistake this 'first«. 
rate farm-house parlour for a clume: 
sy, ill-fancied drawing room. A few: 
ee of roses, a few shelves of books,: 
re testimony to Helen’s taste and 
education ; but there were neither 
exotics nor romances in. the. collece 
tion ; and the piece of furniture evi~ 
dently dearest in. her eyes. was..the: 
cradle, in which reposed, amid all the 
din of this joyous occasion, the yet 
unchristened hero of the day. » Itis 
time to speak of Helen herself, and 
she was just what, -_* story, I: 
knew she must be. The rs; iy; 
some. striking drama of huimam life, 
often disappoint us by their utter dis: 
similitude tothe pictures of our mind's 
eye, but. Helen was precisely the per~ 
fection of a gentle, modest, self-pos- 
sessed Scottish Jassie, the: mind, in 
short, of Jeanie Deans, with the per- 
sonal advantages. of poor Effie. Her 
dress was: as suitable as anything else. 
Her gown, white as snow, and her cap 
of the nicest materials, were neither ef 
them on the pattern of my lady's; but 
they had a matronly grace of their: 
own, worth a thousand second-hand: 
fashions; and when Helen, having 
awakened her first-born, delivered 
him, with sweet maternal solicitude, 
into the outstretched arms of the mi- 
nister’s proud and favoured youngest: 
girl, I thought I never saw a picture 
worthicr the pencil of Coreggio. . It 
was completed, when, bending in all 
the graceful awkwardness of a novice 
over the group, Willie received. his 
boy into his. arms, and yowed before 
his pastor and his God to discharge 
a parent’sduty, while a parent's trans~ 
port sparkled in his eyes! ; 
I have sat, as Shakspeare says, ‘ at 
good men’s feasts ere now’---have ate 
turtle at the lord mayor’s, and veni- 
son at peers’ tables, and soufflés at di-« 
plomatic dinners—I have ate sturgeon 
at St Petersburgh, and mullet at.Nas 
ples, mutton in Wales, and grouse in 
the Highlands, roast beef with John 
Bull, and volauxvents at Beauvilliers’, 
bnt I have no hesitation in saying; 
that the hotch-potch and how-towdies 
of Blinkbonnie out-herod them all. 
How far the happy human faces. of 
all ages round the table contributed 
to enhance.the gusto, I do not pretend 
to decide;.,but I can tell Mr) Véry, 
that, among all his consommés, t 
is nothing like a judicious mixture of 
youth and beauty, with maiiliness, n+ 
tegrity, and virtue! . fad 
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‘ful histotian; that in the whole 
“course of her life, Mrs Helen Seale 
‘had never conceived (much less in- 
‘dulged) but one purely selfish wish. 
»What one, however, was so earnest, 
*that inasmuch as was consistent with 
the mogt unreserved submission to 
‘the wilf of Providence, she made it 
-her humble and frequent prayer, that 
‘it might please God to take her to 
‘himself, betore her beloved brother 
was called to rest from his labours. 
-It was a natural—almost a blatieless 
wish: ‘The shrinkitig of a tender and 
timid spirit, from the prospect of be- 
ing left to solitary decay, under the 
burden of accumulating infirmities ; 
and the fond, though perhaps irra- 
tional desire, that the earthly remains 
of her beloved companion and her 
own, might mingle ‘together in the 
same grave. 

. ‘She was well aware, that if Mr 
Seale Me te first, the poor remnant 
of her days must find an asylurh far 
from Summerford; and it was her 
maxim ‘(adapted to the subject of in- 
terment) that, “‘ where the tree falls, 
there’ it should lie.” So she eartiestly 
prayed to God to take Aer first, if it 
was his good pleasure to do so. 

And’ Mr Seale, with like perfect 
submission to the Divine will, what. 
ever its decree, made it his prayer 
also, that his beloved compafion 
might be taken first. Oh! how af- 
fecting was that wish——how beautiful- 
ly disinterested! But- he. reflected 
truly, that it mattered little how dark 
—how cheerless—how companionless 
(humanly speaking) might be the last 
mile of a long journey, provided the 
lights of Home are fixedly in view, 
and the traveller confidently expects 
to find there, already safe in harbour, 
the beloved ones who have outstripped 
him on the way. Posie 

But to leave one behind—one dear 
desolate Being, infirm and helpless, to 
tread alone that last dreary portion of 
life’s pilgrimage! It was a miometit- 
ary pang, as soon as felt ; 
but that thought entered like iron into 
the brother's soul, as sometimes, while 
apparently absorbed in his book; he 
gazed with moistenetl ees, from wn. 
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»- ¥eno° believe, econtinued'the faith- der his overshadowing thand):on’ the 


gentle fragile creature’ whom he: had 


cherished and protected. for ‘so matiy 


years, with a love *‘ passing the lotc 
of woman.” At ‘such: moments Ais 
mental ejaculation was—“ Take Aer 


‘first, oh God! if -i#iseem :good: unto 
-thee.” The: brothervand sister' sere 
‘not ignorant of their mutual: wish. 
They had ‘no secrets for each other 
.no reservation of false tenderness=tio 


mistaken averseness to’ talk ‘together 


‘freely and frequently ‘of their ap- 


ching ear separation. © But 
intaed en en of with serious 
‘brevity, with interchanged looks, and 


elasping hands, expressive of mutual 


‘encouragement ; and then they dis- 


coursed, long—fully—fondly, almost 
rapturously, of their sure and certain 
reunion. in that Good Land, where 
there shall be no more tears—no more 
parting—no more sin=no mote bor- 
r ip 


But though the - prayer of the 
righteous doth most asstredly ascend 


-up into Heaven, and find favour with 


his Maker, it followeth not, therefore, 
that the All Wise, who judgeth not ds 
man judgeth, may see fit to yrané thc 
petition.’ He often grants in wrath, 
and denies in mercy—contents the 
unreasonable, or perverse, or impious 
wish, and disappoints the blanieless 
and humble desire of the pure and 
pious heart. ‘To the eye of'faith, His 
ways are sufficiently justified, even in 
this world ; and at the consammation 
of all things, we shall understand, @ 
-welt as acknowledge, their : infinite 
perfection. 

It was not the good pleasure of 
their heavenly Father, that the aged 
Pair at Summerford Rectory, should 
depart thence to their better habitation, 
in the ev wf ed might eeiee wemned 
happiest for them, to human judgment. 
The gentlest, the weakest, the most 
infirm, the most helpless, was left be- 
hind, to superficial o tion, alone 
and desolate. The beloved’ brother 
the tender companion, the faithfel 
comforter, the life-long friend,’ was 
called first: to-his reward ; ‘and when 
the hour of parting de/nalhy arrived, 


both felt-sthe départiny - Christin, 


and she who had so: lithe while to tar< 








him—that a strong arm was 
d them in their trial, and that 
t was indeed a matter of small. mo- 
ment, which first overstepped the 
of eternity... There were 
after moments in store for the berea~ 
ved survivor (and she knew it well) 
of natural weakness—-of inexpressible 
anguish—of conscious desolation ; but 
the anticipation of those troubled not 
the almost. divine composure which 
irradiated her meek countenance, as 
she k with her expiring brother 
of J sata consecrated elements, which 
she had so often received from his own 
hands, at. the altar of that church, 
wherein he had ministered so long, 
and so faithfully. 
was not a dry eye among 
the many hundred persons assembled 
in and about the church-yard of Broad 
Summerford, on the day of Mr Seale’s 
funeral—not a dry eye throughout the 
whole assemblage, except those of the 
venerable grayhaired man immediate- 
ly following the two gentlemen who 
attended as chief mourners. He walk- 
ed quite alone—bowed down with the 
burden, of threescore years and ten, 
and of a sorrow which sought no vent 
in outward demonstration. His hand 
had helped to arrange the pall over 
the n of his dead, master.. His 
arm (as the corpse was carried through 
the way) had stretched forward 
with cautionary gesture—for word he 
bmg not—as if to guard the insen- 
burden from rude or sudden 
contact ; and his dim eyes were never 
for a moment diyerted from that last 
object of his earthly care, till it was 
laid in its appointed house, and the 
cords were, withdrawn from beneath 
the coffin, and the earth rattled on its 
lid, and had covered up for ever from 
mortal sight, all of the departed saint 
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over which the grave was permitted 
to assert:its victory. Then,as having 
fulfilled his office even unto: the endy 
John Somers raised his eyes: from: 
earth to Heaven, his lips quivering 
with a few words of inward ejaculae' 
tion, and turning slowly: from: the 


brink of the grave—and yet pausing to: 


look back on it, with an ex 
that seemed to say, ‘‘ Why may I not 
now lie down beside my master ?”—~he 
shook his head as it declined upon his 


breast ; and so silently acknowledging’ 


the kind but unavailing sympathy of 
the many who would have sotiees 
a with well-meant owe - 
ness, he passed on quietly through t 
hushed assemblage, and laying his 
hand. on the ready shoulder: of his 
young grand-nephew, slowly and fee~ 
y retraced his steps towards the Rec- 
tory, and up to his own chamber, and 
taking his bed almost immediately, 
he arose thence no more—till,. at the 
end of a few weeks—having received 
the grateful farewell of: his aged mis» 
tress—for whose service, had it been 
permitted, he would still have con~ 
sented to live a little longer—he also 
was borne along the chusch-yard path, 
and interred in the same grave with 
his revered master. , 
Such had been Mr Seale’s testa» 
mentary request, in case his old sere 
vant (who had been long declining,;) 
should end his days at Summerford: 
He also gave directions respecting the 
memorial stone, which should mark 
out the place of their joint sepulchre ; 
and it may be seen to this day under 
the shade of a broad maple, which 
stands in the east corner of Summers 
ford church-yard—a plain thick slab 
of grey marble, on which it is simply 
recorded, that ¢ 


UNDERNEATH 
LIETH THE BODY 


OF 


THE REV. JOHN SEALE, 
AGED 83 YEARS, 


(52 oF WHICH HE HAD BEEN MINISTER TO THAT PARISH) ; 
AND OF HIS FAITHFUL SERVANT, 


JOHN SOMERS, 
* AGED 81 YEARS. 


Amidst the incessant fluctuation of 
human affairs, of those especially cha~ 
racterising the state of society in our 
own, country, there are, few, circum- 
stances more generally than 
the departure of a, widow from. her 
husband's house. . Eyen. under the 


most favourable aspect—when she de« 
parts in ease and affluence—volunta+ 
rily pepeatner-vebeneatslgy at the sug- 
gestion er own judgment, ‘resigns 
the home of which she has been: so: 
senq.nnle mistress, into the tule of a 
tender son, and of a daughter-in-law: 
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ecareely less dutiful:than Ruth—both residue! of her earthly sojourh.* 'Thé 
sfrwheshsrould fain,detain her, tobe, choice of that ‘asylum was ‘ 


with her wisdom and-her grey: hairs; 
the crown and glory of their ‘house~ 
hold:—Even under circumstances so 
favoured, ‘it cannot be but that the 
woman most firm of purpose, must 
feel (if:she have common sensibility ) 
some Batural yearning, some momen+ 


tary pang, when she looks back on 


that abode, to which, in the prime of 
her youth and beauty, she was led a 
young and: happy bride—where her 
children first saw the light, and grew 
up like olive branches. about their 
parents’ table—and going forth into 
the world; returned and returned 
again to’the blessed reunion of the 
domestic circle—where she bore mild 
ruleiover her household, setting it the 
of her own pure and virtuous 
ife--where no poor man ever turned 
untelieved from her gate, and no 
neighbour unwelcomed from her hos- 
pitable door—and. where, above all, 
she has shared with the partner'of her 
life their common-cup of hopes and 
fears, of joy and sorrow, of fruition 
and disappointment—where they had 
grown gray together, encouraging one 
another,in thedown-hill way—till at 
last the fiat of separation came—and, 
with a woman’s devotedness, she had 
received the departing breath, and 
closed the expiring eye——All these, 
and innumerable other affecting re- 
collections, must crowd together into 
the widow’s heart, when she looks 
back upon that home which she shall 
no more re-enter but as a temporary 
guest.» But when her departure is 
not voluntary—when her dwelling de- 
volves to strangers, or to distant kin- 
dred, and therefore she must leave it 
—or to a heartless son, who, to the 
prayer of ‘‘ the asking eye,” answer- 
eth not “ abide with us, my Mother,” 
and therefore she must leave it—or 
when (being attached to church pre- 
ferment) it passeth into the hands of 
a new incumbent, and therefore she 
moust leave it—(ah! how often under 
circumstances of accumulated dis- 
tress !)—zhen, indeed, it is painful to 
think of the departure of a widow 
from her husband's house. 

Never wiilow sustained a heavier 
loss by the best husband’s death, than 
did Mrs Helen Seale by that of the 
best.pf brothers. And, by his decease, 
the living of Broad Summerford fall- 
ing to a mew rector, she had of course 
to provide another home for the short 


left to her‘own ' free will;' so ‘pre: 
were the entreaties of her umerotrs 
kindred that she ‘would take’ up hér 
abode among’: ther in~ her ‘native 
island. I feat; indeed; that she ‘was’ 
sorely beset on the wccasion, arid that’ 
when. finally prevailed on to fix ‘her 
residence: beneath the roof of: two ‘fées' 
male cousins, she rather: yielded t6 
importunity, and to what ‘she’consi~’ 
dered a grateful sense of their desire 
to accommodate her, thatr to the’secret’ 
inclinations of her own meek’and' ‘af-" 
fectionate heart, whosé dictates;haé' 
she attended ‘to them’ only, ‘would’ 
probably have induced her’ to 're-~éstas' 
blish herself in England, in’the*'Viei- 
nity of my parents, her most béloved’ 
and, I may say, most’ disin wr 
attached relations.’ But matters , 
ordered otherwise. The maiden sis+ ’ 
ters obtained Mrs Helen's promtisé to‘ 
establish herself with them, ‘and’ it‘ 
was furthermore decreed, that a’ male’ 
relation of both parties, 'oné ‘of Mr 
Seale’s executors, should escort het to - 
her new place of abode, when thé af¥ 
fairs which were likely to ‘detain het” 
in England were fimally arranged.’ Tn' 
truth, the: necessary delay was to’ her 
a respite ; ‘for grievous as was thé yoid' 
in all her home enjoyments, itrepara\’ 
ble as was the chiange at the Rettory, 
it was still full of associations ‘atid fe” 
collections more precious ‘to her rt 
any social comforts: the world 
now to offer. saiehiadts. dingeis sith 
It was soon known ‘at Stimmerford, ' 
that the living was‘ already ‘bestoweth, ‘ 
by its young titled Patron, on a tol-‘ 
lege friend of his own 'standitig¢, just’ 
qualified to hold it; and werer tnd 
pared the parishioners to expect iy him’ 
a pastoral guide of very differerit ‘éha- 
racter from that of their late venerable 
minister. Mr Seale’s curate was, how- 
ever, continued in his functions pro 
tempore, and for a few weeks nothing 
decisive was known of the new rector. 
In as far as was compatible with the 
great change which had taken place 
in her earthly circumstances—and_ in 
spite of her approaching removal, so 
omnipotent is habit, that Mrs Helen 
had again fallen quietly into the'rot- 


‘tine of her accustomed occu 


pation’ and 
household cares; and a superficial ob- 
server would have perceived little dJ<' 
teration in het deportment and person, 
except that the former was somewhat | 
more subdued and serious—that her 








i mourth= 
ing. Her soft fair hair, scarcely sil- 
vered till her brother’s death, but now 


straight on ¢ither side, ander the broad 
mourning hems of a’ close mop; and a 
large black silk handkerchief, crossed 
éver her bosom, almost concealed the 
ander one of thick white muslin. Thus 
habited, Mrs Helen was one evening 
engaged in her store-room, superin- 
tending and assisting in the homely 
office, of which I have before made 
niention,+-that of sugar-nipping. One 
of Mrs Betty’s aprons was pinned be- 
fore her own, but Mrs Betty herself 
had been dispatched on some errand to 
a distant part of the house; and the for- 
mer comely en bon point of that faithful 
handmaid having amplified to a vast 


weight of , She moved with 
ng majesty of gait, and was 
long t on her five minutes’ mis- 


sion. It was near midsummer—not 
a leaf stirred in the glow of a cloud- 
less sufhset——not a domestic creature, 
fowl, beast, or biped, was visible about 
the rectory, every door and window 
of which were flung wide open, so 
that a Stranger might have entered 
unnoticed, and found his way unim- 


peded into every chamber of the man- 
cys 


se Sudd ; — were heard 
q approaching the entrance gate. 
hen the short i up, and knowing 
check of some dashing Jehu, as he 
flung the reins with various charyes 
to an attendant groom—then the 
¢linking of spars‘and the creaking of 
boots across the court—in the entrance 
tall, (for no regular summons was 
‘sounded, and a. Ser in — to 
daestion the intruder e parlour 
; the vestibule—and at last in 
: dhe very passage conducting to Mrs 
Helen's —— a ica by —_ 
progress being aceom pani n 
- musical variations between a song and 
a whistle, and the pattering of four- 
footed creatures, and the itions 
of Down, Ponto, down, sir!” 
- Back, Di, back, you toad f’—appa- 
gently unheeded the canine of- 
fetiders, for in owen, a brace 
of noble pointers, into the very pre- 
. senceof Mrs Helenand itnimediatcy 
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their noisy owrier stodd, “ih “proprin 
persona, on the very thiréshold-of: Her 
sanctuary. There stood the dear oki 
lady, not exactly reine wy => - 


i. 7 fyesaet 
“ With locks flung back, and lips | 
Fit monument of Grecian ~— ie 
but certainly with “lips apart,” ‘anil 
slightly quivering with surprise aml 
trepidation—her mild blue eyes; ex. 
pressive of strangé petplexity, the 
nippers in one hand, and a lump-of 
sugar in the other ; and, as I told you, 
Mrs Betty’s apron (a checked one. as 
it happened) pinned over her own of 
snowy muslin. And there stood the 
intruder, a handsome, good-humouretl 
looking coxcomb; six feet high; ina 
pepper-and-salt frock, tight buckskins, 
and yellow topped boots; a most ums 
clerical beaver rakishly set on-one side, 
—a silver whistle dangling from his 
button-hole, and an eye-glass rownd 
his neck, through which he took deli« 
berate cognizance of the apartment 
and its venerable occupant. The lat- 
ter soon became aware, that in the 
phenomenon before her, she beheld 
the successor of her late revered bros 
ther ; and before the shock and amaze« 
ment incident on that discovery had 
anyway subsided, the young parson, 
evidently mistaking her for a house- 
keeper, or upper servant; ptoceeded to 
make very unceremonious observations 
and inquiries ; almost immediately; 
however, cutting short the string of 
his own queries, by the still more 
cavalier address of,— But that will 
do by-and«by—time enough to rati- 
sack the old kennelahd now I’m 
starving—so dispatch, old girl! D’ye 
hear ? and get me something to cat; if 
you've any prog in the house.” , 
Mts Helen was aware of his mis- 
take, and neither mortified hor indig. 
nant at the unaccustomed ‘silatation ; 
on the contrary, when she heard’ this 
pressing appeal to her hospitality, the 
natutal disgust excited by his unelé- 
rical appearance, gdve place to her in- 
nate kindliness ; and anxious to supply 
his wants—and, if ‘possible, with the 
cular tort of viand which ¢he 
Imagined him to have specified, she 
looked up in his face with grave sith- 
plicity, and very vai ten or oem 
* Pray, sir, what is prog : 
‘The question set him off in a ‘roar 
of laughter, and beforé the fit had 
half subsided, Mrs Betty’s etitrante 
undeceived him as to the rank of thc 


person he had: been so foeularby ad- 
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ing; and then ng man, 
dressing ; & young « 


who, though. very. ly 

sed, Was. neither unfeeling nor ill« 
bred, became really confused and dis 
tressed at the ion of his absurd 
behaviour, and endeavoured to atone 
for it by the most respectful apolo- 
gies. were very placably ac- 
cepted, and a servant having been 
summoned to. show the new rector to 
a sitting-room, or. to his chamber—~ 
or, if it suited his convenience, to take 
a brief survey of the mansion to which 
he came, with a master’s right, Mrs 
Helen gave directions for the prepara- 
tion of such refreshments as could be 
served up with the least delay; and 
her famished guest found them so ex 
eellent in their way, that his respect 
for the hospitable entertainer increased 
with every mouthful ; and it was nage 
nified to absolute veneration by 
time his. repast was concluded. 

A breakfast table, supplied with the 
finest Mocha coffee, the most perfect 
‘green imperial,” the most savoury 
potted meats, the richest orange mars 
malade, and the thickest cream he had 
ever regaled.on, put the climax to his 
ecstatie admiration of the venerable 
hostess ; and if at that moment he did 
not actually conceive the. idea of ad 
dressing her with matrimonial pro 
sals,—-the possibility of detaining her 
as superintendant of his future esta- 
blishment did certainly suggest itself, 
—‘¢ For, what could I do better ?” he 
very rationally soliloquised ; ‘a nice, 
kind, motherly old lady !—gives capi- 
tal feeds !—never tasted such potted 
shrimps !—makes tea like an angel ! 
—wou't be much in the way—(not 
half so bad as a wife),—and I must 
have somebedy.” 

Very rational cogitations! but the 
young rector was too politic and well« 
bred .to broach the subject abruptly 
to his lady-like hostess; and having 
i imself of all particulars re~ 
specting her—of her high respectabi- 
lity and perfect independence, that 
knowledge, h it confirmed his 
desire to detain her at the rectory, 
made him aware that his only chance 
of success would be to ingratiate him« 
self hy. respectful. attention, and, if 
possible, to interest. her kind feelings 
_ wp ren ne he faa on 

It. was no 
means difficult to effect the lattes ob 
ject.. .Mrs Helen’s. benevolence exe 
tended itself over everything that lived 
andl. ; and -her new inmate, 
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recollections of his lost. parent (whose 
death. was D saggy made him: mere 
feelingly alive to the maternal) kind+ 

intanee, He 


was b y disposed, 
p wanle the world, and the. world’s: 
ways, had too much influence over. a 
heart, of which the clerical i 
was not the free disin choice—~ 
and though it was too probable that in 
many and material points he weuld falk 
far short of the late, rectox’s amiable 
example, he showed an early\and sins 
cere intention to.emulate it im benefi« 
cence at least, and. qnly required te 
be directed in the distribution of his 
bounty. by, Mrs ig pm aa 
and experienee.. He scarcely: 
have urged a more efficient plea foy 
the. venerable Jady’s. continuance. at 
Broad. Summerford ; and,. moreover, 
he succeeded in exciting her compass 
wen for his, roy 1 age tas in 
ousekeeping, . an management 
of a famnil » and for the loneliness to 
which he should be.condemned if she 
persevered in, her intention. af depare 
ture ; and, by a masterstroke of po- 
licy, he.so craftily insinuated himself 
into Mrs Betty’s good graces, as. ta 
inlist all her influence in his fayour, 
so that the oe cae roe 
no opportunity of, observing to 
lady, that it would be almost a sin to 
leave such an innocent, open-hearted 
young entleman, bo more fit.t6 keep 
use fhan the babe unborn, to be 
preyed upon and devoured like a lamb 
among a flock of wolves, by a pack of 
idle rogues and hussies. ‘‘ And then,” 
said she, ‘‘ though to be.sure he falls 
far short of what has been at the reca 
tory, and can never come up to that, 
yet who knows, ma’am, what we might 
make of him in the end ; and, at any 
rate, you would. not think of leaving 
him, just as the pickling and. ian 
ving-time is coming on, and is 
not se much. as a pot of black currant 
jelly left, (and he told me he was sub 
ject to sore throats,).and all the 
tineture of rhubarb, and the senna wal+ 
nuts, are. out, and Betty Hinks: had 
the last of the palsy-water yesterday ; 
and Iam sure you would not choose 
to leave him only the bare shelves, 





_- or without a 
stock of everything good 
and comfortable. Besides, I've just 


set on ~~ @ set of. new shirts ays 
liden~oe( got bric-a } in) 
and then there’s all his household li- 
nen to be provided, though, to be sure, 
ifswe were to stay-=—"  _- 
ool a studied - art Y 
oratory, she ‘not more happi 
have timed the pause politic.. ecsies 
» sentence,—** Jf'we were to 
stay-——" left Mrs Helen to ponder 
over all the real good she might do, if 
she did stay—and her secret enumera- 
tien went farther, perhaps, and. ex- 
tended to nobler views, than were par- 
ticularized in Mrs Betty's. catalogue. 
*€ Todo good,” was the most influen- 
tial of all motives with one .of Mrs 
Helen's truly Christian character— 
and to bless had been the business of 
her life. Now, though bereaved of 
him, in whose life-hers had been 
bound up, those affections which had 
centred.in him did not all shrink in- 
ward, absorbed in selfish sorrow ; and 
they had: been greatly won upon by 
‘the respectful and almost filial atten- 
tion ofther young acquaintance. There 
was no congeniality of disposition be- 
tween herself and the persons who had 
importuned her to dwell among them, 
neither had they any near or dear 
elaims upon her; and then, though 
she had never uttered one idle regret, 
never indulged ‘one thought that sa~ 
voured of repining, her heart clung 
to the earth—the very earth of Broad 
Sumfherford—above all, to that nar- 
row portion of it, hallowed by the 
grave of her beloved companion. All 
these considerations, and possibly 
something of the natural effect of age 
on @ singularly gentle character, the 
force of -habit, the dread of change, 
the formidable prospect of a journey 
anda vovage, of isolation among stran- 
gers—all these considerations.and cir- 
cumstances co-operated so well with 
the young rector’s persuasive . clo- 
, that Mrs Helen would proba- 
bly have ended her days at Broad Sum- 
merford, had she been left to her own 
uncontrolled decision. 
. But she had some thousands at her 
sole di , and the tender solicitude 
with which her distant kindred had 
pressed her to reside among them, was 
so far from: suffering any abatement 
by “ hope deferred,” that it kindled 
into a glow of inexpressible impa- 
tience for her removal from Broad 
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Summerford, when they became aware 
that the unexpected conduct ofthe 
new rector had more than half-recon-: 
ciled her.to. continue. there ; so they 
zealously bestirred themselves in. as- 
sisting her to arrange the affairs which 
still required her presencein England. 
Business that (as they had lately aver, 
red) woukl.require months to settle, 
was now disposed of in.as many days. 
Difficulties were smoothed,.objections 
levelled, obstacles removed, (no such 
pioneer as interested zeal;): promises 
insisted on ; claims of blood, of affec- 
tion, of propriety; urged imperatively, 
almost reproachfully, till: the object 
was effected ; and the good old lady, 
with her ancient Abigail; ‘the staid 
Cicely; and John Somers’s' grand-ne- 
phew, (now advanced to his uncle's 
office, ) were uprooted from their peace-~ 
ful home, and transported the weary 
way by sea and land, to that which 
had been provided for them under the 
roof of the maiden sisters, whose ca 
pacious and commodious dwelling had 
obtained for them the warmly-con- 
tested. privilege of receiving, or rather 
making prize of, their “dear cousin.” 

I wish I could tell you—I wish, I 
could. persuade myself, that .the re- 
maining years of my dear old friend 
found a happy and serene asylum _in 
that which she was rather compelled 
than persuaded to accept... At best, 
the contrast between that latter home, 
and the one she had so long inhabited, 


must have been felt painfully. But I 
fear, I fear, all was notdone that might 


have been done, to render the change 
less striking—that when the removal 
was finally effected—and the “ dear 
cousin” safely deposited within a 
ring-fenceof kindred surveiliance, that 
love grew cold—and zeal relaxed— 
and respect abated of its observances ; 
and as the meek spirit bowed down 
with the declining frame, advantage 
was taken of those affecting circum- 
stances ; and she, who, under the fos- 
tering care of watchful affection, or 
even in the quiet independence of her 
own free home, might still have sup 
ported her honoured part in society, 
and tasted the sweets of social inter- 
course, sunk into a very cipher, ob- 
viously treated as such, in an esta- 
blishment, of. which,: though spoken 
of as a household partnership, she bore 
the entire charges. Andi when, about 
two years after the removal from Sum- 
merford, it pleased God (by a sudden 
stroke) to deprive her of her faithful 
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friend and servant, whose indignant 
spirit, and hotiest ‘zeal, had'in some 
measurestemmed the tide of encroach- 
ments on the independence of her more 
gentle and ive mistress—when it 
pleased God to take away from her 
this faithful creature,;under various 
frivolous pretences, it was soon after- 
wards contrived to remove from about 
her the two other attached servants, 
whe had followed her fortunes from 
Summerford. . 


*, What need of two?” they said, “ what 
need of one ? 

To followin a house, where twice so many 

Have a command to, tend you? 


“I prithee, Lady ! being weak, scem 80. 
All’s not offence that indiscretion finds, 
And dotage terms s0---"" . 


But the mild nature so heartlessly 
aggrieved took no offence—complain- 
ed of no injuries—resisted no indligni 
ties. Unhappily, perhaps, she was too 
silent—too passive ; for a word of a 
peal from herself would have brought 
friends, and firm ones, to her rescue. 
But she was timid by nature, and her 
mental ee way at the first 
shock of unkindness. Her life was 
wey to an unusual extent, but 
or bop | ragh a ete ey res 

ed, t ight tie sei- 
Farts had partially Seprived a of the 
use of speech. Partially only; for 
though unable to express her wants 
and wishes in explicit language, or to 
utter a sentence in common conversa- 


tion, she could recite the Psalms—the 
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guage, adapted and applied 
subjects as she — to mate 
etinven . oe 
which henpoleah lenpirad,pesleraioas 
a disordered intellect... And hers was 
not disordered. The fearful spirit sank 
under. oppression and neglect; but 
the believing soul took with 
its God—communed continually with 
him in the sublimest of all strains; and 
it is not presumptuous to believe, that 
when the faltering tongue breathed out 
that pathetic —** Leave me not 
in the time of mine old age—neither 
forsake me when my strength faileth 
me”—it is not too much to believe 
that an answer was immediately 
vouchsafed, and that the inward ears 
were blessed with the sound of that 
i assurance— I will never 
eave thee, nor forsake thee.” ‘To the 
last (for such sublime colloquy) her 
utterance, and her intellect, failed not. 
soagehs Aneosne her eslestenptiti 
son e 80 ‘ 
he tak continually recited them in 
the accents of her mother tongue, and 
one who stood beside her death-bed 
told me, that the moment before her 
departure, she slowly and audibly ar~ 
ticulated— 

«* Mon ame, retourne en ton répos, 
car l’Eternel t’a fait du bien. Je mar- 
cherai en la présence de 1I’Eternel, 
dans la terre des vivans « - ~” 

} A. 





SCHLEGEL U. CAMPBELL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 

You must have met with some lec- 
tures on Greek » which Mr 
T. Campbell pub , in the New 
Monthly Magazine, some years ago.* 
Many of the views and arguments 
Selted' by a at dupes = sup= 

y a great display of quota- 
tions from the classics. Now, sir, 
T have to accuse Mr Campbell of not 
acknowledging, Ist, That he is in- 
debted to Frederic S 1 for nu- 
merous conclusions, which must have 
been the result of long and arduous 


study ; and 2d, That he has trans- 
ted into his lectures, (particular- 

y the third, fourth, and fifth,) whole 

rows of i references, whi 


ally dealt with, is entitled, “‘ Studien 
des Classischen Alterthums:” It is 
very rare. I have been favoured with 
the loan of a , but my bookseller 
has not been able to one ei- 
ther in London or Edinburgh. Most 
of it, however, is nothing but a rifa- 
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* These lectures were delivered at the Royal Institution, London. 
2 ‘ 
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eanibuio' Gf stays,’ whiidh, 11 Velleve, 
eared © y in various periodi- 
Tt would, surely, be folly to assert, 
that any public lecturer is at liberty 
to draw upon original works, without 
confessing his obligations: The. lati- 
tude granted to him, in the use of 
beoks, ‘can ‘only extend to the views 
pencrally taken of his subject. Mr 
ampbell is reported to be a good 
Greek, scholar, and. he never admits, 
im these lectures, that he has had as- 
sistance.* I ask, then, what is thepab- 
lie likely to conclude, but that he has 
the sole merit of the extensive know- 
ledge which he perks up on every ‘op- 
portunity ? “ 
-: For the truth of my charges, I refer 
to the works. I may be allowed, 
however, to give one specimen of Mr 
Campbell’s bonhommie : — ‘. Gewiss 
ist es,” says Schlegel, ‘‘ ware die ho- 
mérische Poesie nicht voll solcher zart- 
‘nenschlichen und einfach natiirlichen 
‘tlige wie jene alle steinerne Bank vor 
‘Nestor’s Hause, auf der schon Neleus 
hat; der Rauch, den sich 
lyssevis so hertzlich sehnt, von sei« 
mer Heimath aufsteigen zu sehn ; so 
wiirde die homerische Poesie nicht alle 
gebildete Vilker erfreun und beshaf 
tigen, ja sie wiirde sich kaum bey 
ihrem eignem Volke erhalten haben.”’+ 
~=—Stu. des Clas. Alt. cap. 3. 
- © In. that case,” says Mr Campbell, 
“ we should not have enjoyed such 
endearing traits of homely description, 
as.that of the old stone bank, on which 
Neleus sat before his mansion ; or of 
the feelings of Ulysses on discerning 
the smoke of his native roof.”—New 
Monthly Mag. Vol. 11. Lee. 3. 
I have to remark in the first place, 
that, in German, the word bankt ge- 
y mieans a bench, and we may 
infer, from what Homer'says, that the 


hits 
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stones were Wterided for a throne. The 
epithet o/@ plainly implies, that Schl-~ 
pel is speaking of a work of art ; and 
Mr Campbell's expression is neither 
860 hatural ‘nor so descriptive, that we 
ean suppose it to have been suggested 
by the pure text of Homer. | 2dly, 
Homer's words are, “ Cer’ tre Leoveice 
ribciow.” “He sat upon polished 
stones,” and it.is added, that. these 
were white and shining with oint+ 
ment,  Agvxol amoclaBovrss ddsiparoc.”” 
02. r. 406. 

I have to remark, in the third place, 
that I do not recollect ‘ any descrip- 
tion of the feelings of Ulysses on dis- 
cerning thesmoke of his native roof.”’§ 
Mr Campbell may, perhaps, be so 
good as to point out the passage. Per- 
chance, he has mistaken the meaning 
of “sich sehnt,” and alludes to the 
speech of Minerva, in the Ist. book of 
the Odyssey, where she says, 

© Odlucceds 
“légcevos nal namvay drcbeaicugvre voueds 
“Hs ying Oavégy ipesigetas,”—5T- é, 

“* Ulysses is willing to die, if he 
were even permitted to see the smoke 
ascending from his native land.” 

I may remark, 4thly, that Schlegel, 
contrary to his uswal practice, has 
onitted to mention the place where 
the passages alluded. te may be found. 
Mr Campbell has, perhaps, been led 
to commit himself by supposing that 
they occur near each other. : 

Mr Campbell has just commenced 
a series of Letters, (on Greek Litera- 
ture,) addressed to the students iy 
Glasgow College. Verb. sat supien, 
The distinguished rank which he holds 
among our poetical aristocracy, will 
not be a sufficient protection, if (as 
Lord Alloway justly says of a spring~ 
gun) he “ has no motal feeling.” 


Edinburgh, August 3d, 1827. 





a 





~ ™ It:is a curious fact, that Schlegel is never referred to, but on a single occasion, 
where he is found fault with.—Lec,. 5. Part 2.—Schlegel concludes, from the .tradi- 
tion respecting the professional contest between Homer.and Hesiod, that a rivalship 
wet between-the Ascrean and Ionian schools of poetry. Campbell disagrees 
with him. 

, + “Homer's poetry would never have delighted and employed the minds of all cul- 
tivated nations—nay, it would scarcely have been tolerated in his own—if he had 
not interspersed it throughout with such tender and purely natural touches, as the old 
stone-bench, before Nestor’s house, which Neleus, too, had sat upon ; and the descrip- 
tion of Ulysses.desiring so eagerly to behold the smoke ascending from his own roof,” 

$ It also means a house of exchange, &c: “— : 
.-§ The smoke is evi . “the trait of homely description,’ that_ both Schlegel 
and Campbell allude to. 
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THE MARVELLOUS DOCTOR. 


By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


‘Wien my parents lived in the old 
manse of Burrick, which they did for 
a number of years, there was one sum~ 
mer that an old gray-headed man came 
and. lived with them nearly a whole 
half year, paying my mother at the 
rate of ten shillings a-month for bed, 
board, and washing. He was a mys- 
terious being, and no one knew who 
he was; or what he was ; but all the 
neighbourhood reckoned him uncans 
ny ; which in that part of the country 
maeans @ warlock, or one some way 
conversant with beings of another na- 
ture. ~ , 

} remember him well ; he was a tall 
ungainly figure, dressed in a long 
black coat, the longest and the narrow- 
est coat I ever saw ; his vest was some- 
thing like blue velvet, and bis breeches 
of leather, buckled with silver knee- 
buckles... He wore always white thread 
stockings, and as- his breeches came 
exactly to the knap of the knee, his 
legs appeared so long and thin that it 
was a marvel to me how they carried 
him. "Fake in black spats, and a very 
narrow-brimmed hat, and you have 
the figure complete ; any painter might 
take his likeness, provided he did not 
make him too straight in the back, 
which ‘would -neyer answer, as his 
formed -a. segment of a great circle. 
He was a doctor ; but whether of law, 
medicine, or divinity, I never learned ; 
perhaps of them all, for a doctor he 
certainly was—we called him so, and 
never knew him by any other name ; 
some, indeed,.called him the Lying 
Doctor, some the Herb. Doctor, and 
some the Warlock Doctor, but my mo- 
ther, behind his back, called him always 
THE MARVELLOUS DOCTOR, which, for 
her sake, I have chosen to retain. 

__. His wholeeccupation was ia gather- 
ing flowers and herbs, and arrangin 
them ; and, as he picked a number o 
these out of the church-yard, the old 
wives in the vicinity grew terribly 
jealous of him. He seemed, by his 
own account, to have been over the 
whole world, on what business or occu- 
gee ‘he never metitioned ; but from 
1is stories of himself, and his wonderful 
feats, one might have conchided that 
he pad been cverything. I remem- 


849 
ber a number: of these , quite 
distinctly, for-at that time I believed 


them all for perfect even-down 
though I hinge since tt yond 
pect that it was scarcely consistent 
with nature or reason they. cou be 80. 
One or two of these tales I shall he; 
relate, but with this great disadvan= 
tage, that I have, in many ‘instances, 
forgot the names of the places where 
they happened. I knew nothing about 
geography then, or where the places 
were, and the faint recollection I have 
of them will only, I fear, tend to con- 
fuse my narrative the more. = 

One day, while he was very busy ar- 
ranging his flowers and herbs, and con- 
stantly speaking to himself, oe! mother 
says to him, ** Doctor, you that kens 
sae weel about the nature of a’ kinds 
o' plants and yirbs, will ye tell me 
gin there be:sic a yirb existing as that, 
if ye pit it either on beast or body, it 
wall gar it follow you?” 
““*€ No, Margaret, there is not an herb 
existing which has that power by it~ 
self; but there is a decoction from cér- 
tain rare herbs, of which I have had 
the honour, or rather the misfortune, 
to be the sole discoverer, which has 
that effect infallibly.” 5, ee 
" ** Dear doctor, there was sic a kind 
of charm i’ the warld hunders o” years 
afote ye were born.” 

** So it has been said, Margaret, so 
it has been said, but falsely, I assure 
you. It cost me seven years’ hard study 
and hard labour, both by night and 
by day, and some thousands of miles” 
travelling; but at last I effected it, and 
then I thought my fortune was made. 
But—would you believe it, Margaret ? 
my fortune was lost, my time was 


lost, and I myself was twenty times'on 
‘© Dear doctor, tell us some.o” your 
ploys wi’ that drog; ‘for et surely 
ily if you 
used it as a love-charm to 
lasses follow you.” ~~~") © = ** * 
“1 did ; and tometimes got those 
to follow me that'f did not want, 
before I proceed, I may ‘inform ‘you, 
that I was offeretl 4 hundred thousand 


the eve of being lost too.” 
must be very curious, especially | 

ar the 
as you shall hear “by ‘and by. But 
pounds by the College of Physicians*in 








ae, 
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ait, and twice the sutn By the Queen 
t ayny if Wee impart my 
discovery to them in full, and‘! 
fused itt Yes, for the sake of himan 
nature I refused it. I durst not take 
the offer for my life and existence.” 
«What for, doctor?” '” 
** What for, woman? Do you say, 
what for? Do you say, what for? Don’t 
you see that it would have turned the 
world upside down, and inverted the 
whole order of nattre ? The’ lowest 
blackguard in the country might have 
taken away the fitst lady—might have 


THE SPANISH 


_Haytxe brought my valued charm 
to erfection abroad, I returned 
to Britain to enjoy the fruit of my la- 
bours, convinced that I would ensure 
gre and carry all the world be- 

me. But on my arrival in Lon- 
don, I was told that a great Spanish 
ofessor had made the discovery five 
years before, and had arrived at great 
riches and preferment on that account, 
under 
Con h 


the patronage of the Queen. 

onvin t no man alive was tho- 

roughly master of the charm but my- 
self, I went straight’ to Spain, and 
alled on this eminent professor, whose 
name was Don Felix de Valdez, This 
man lived in a style superior to the 
great nobility and grandees of his 
country,. He had a palace that was 
ne sxepeded in grandeur by any in 
lecity,and a suite of lacqueys, young 

n , and physicians, attending 
fim, as if he had been the greatest 
man in the world. It cost me great 
trouble, and three days’ attendance, 
before I could be admitted to his pre- 
sence, and even then he received me 
so,cayalierly that my British blood 
boiled with indignation. 

..* What is it you want with me, 
fellow ?” says he. 

“ Sir, I would have bie ktiow,” 
says.I, “ that I am an English doc- 
tor, and master of arts, and your fel- 
low in any respect. So far good. I 
was told in my own country, sir, that 
you are a pretender to the profound 
att of sptiners ; or, in other words, 
that you have made a discovery of 
Patdivine elixir, which sisacnes every 
liying creature touched with it to your 

oe Do, you pretend, to ‘such a 
dacovery Or do, you not, sir >” 

‘A 


what if Ido, most sublime 


Sept. 


taken her from her parents, or her 
husband, and kept' her @ slave to him 
for life ; afd no opiate in nature to 
counteract the power of the charm. 
The secret shall go to the grave with 
me ; for were it once to be made public 
in any country, that country would be 
lost ; and for’ the sake ‘of order 
among ‘mankind, I have slighted alt 
the grandeur that this world ‘could 
have bestoweil: ‘'Thé first great trial 
of my skill was a public one ;”—and 
the doctor went on to relate that it‘oe 
curred as follows: 


PROFESSOR. 


doctor and master of arts? In what 
Way does that concern your great sa- 
pience ?” 

‘ “ Only thus far, Professor Don Fe- 
lix de Valdez,” says I, “‘ that' the dis- 
covery is my own, wholly my own, 
and solely my own’; and after travel- 
ling over half the world in my re- 
searches for the proper ingredients, 
and making myself master of the all- 
powerful nostrum, is it reasonable, do 
you think, that I should ‘be deprived 
of my honour and emolument without 
an effort? I am come from Britain, 
sit, for the sole purpose of challenging 
you to a ‘trial of skill béforé your so- 
vereign and all his people; as well’as 
the learned world in general. I throw 
down the gauntlet, sir.. Dare you en- 
ter the lists with me ?” 

' © Desire my lacqueys to take away 
this mad foreigner,” said he to an at- 
tendant. *‘ Beat him well with staves, 
for his impertinence, and give him up 
to the officers of police, to be put in 
the House of Correction ; and say to 
Signior Philippo that I ordered it.” 

** You ordéred it !” said I. “ ‘And 
who are you, to order such a thing? 
I am a free-born British’ subject,’ a 
doctor, and master of arts and sciericés, 
and I have a pass from ‘your govern- 
ment officers to come to Madrid to ex- 
ercise my calling, and I dare any of 
you to touch a hair of my head.” 

** Let him be taken away,” said he, 
nodding disdainfully, “ and see that 
you do to him as I liffve commanded.” 
The students then led me gently 
forth, paying great deference to me ; 
but when I was put into the hands of 
the vulgar lacqueys, they made sport 
of me, and having their master’s or= 
dets, used me’ with great ‘radertess, 
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beating me,:and me with 
neeille-pointed stilettos, till I was in 
great fear for my life; and was glad 
when put into the hands of the po- 


lice. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ a4 
‘Being quickly liberated on making 
known my country‘and ‘erudition, I 
set myself with all my might to bring 
‘this haughty and insolent professor to 
‘the test. .A number of his students 
having heard the challenge, it soon 
made a great noise in Madrid ; for the 
young King, Charles the Third, and 
particularly his Queen, were half mad 
about the possession of such a nostrum 
at that period. In order, therefore, to 
add fuel to the flame now kindled, I 
published challenges in every one of 
theSpanish journals, and causing three 
thousand copies to be printed, I posted 
them up in every corner of the city, 
distributing them to all the colleges of 
the kingdom, and to the college of 
Toledo in particular, of which Don 
Felix’was the Principal—I sent a seal- 
ed copy to every one of its twenty-four 
essors, and caused some hundreds 
-to be distributed amongst the stu- 
dents. 

‘This challenge made a great noise 
in the city, and soon.reached the ears 
of the Queen, who became quite im- 
patient to witness a trial of our skill in 
this her favourite art. The King could 
get no more with her, and there- 
fore was ob to join her in a re- 
ay to Professor Don Felix de Vale 

ez, that he would vouchsafe a public 
trial of skill with this ostentatious fo= 


reigner. ; 
The J seg pleaded to be spared 
the indignity of a public exhibition 


along wit! a rang f-witted foreign- 


er, especially as his was a secret art 
and ought only to be practised -in 8e- 
cret. But the voices of the court and 


‘the colleges were loud for the trial, 


and the professor was compelled to 


-condescend and name a day. We both 


waited on their Majesties to settle the 
order ‘and manner. of trial, and drew 
lots who was to exhibit first, and the 

rofessor got the preference. The 
Prado was the place appointed for the 
exhibition, and Good Friday the day ; 


‘when I verily thought all Spain was 


assembled together. The professor 


‘engaged to enter the lists precisely at 


t twelve o'clock ; but he beg- 
ged that he might be suffered to come 
in disguise, in order to do away all sus 
picions of a private understanding with 
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te wut on be ows no te 


‘works. : rig ks 
I was placed next to the royal stage, 
anxions t6 wite 


tors, the Queen bei ions 
ness the effect that the display of her 
wonderful professor's skill Bropused 


on mé, and to hear my remarks.on it ; 
and truly the pra ,f het, parvatled 
for almost a 1 a fee nder- 
a) one w in what guise the 
PLOLCROOF . WOE, 4 OF, Dow a 
tended, or who mere eno 08 
whom the efféct of the unguent rid 
be tried. Whenever a throng or bustle 
was perceived in any of the pa- 
rade, then the buzz n, ** Yone 
der he is now! Yon must be he, our 
great professor, Don Felix de Valdez 
the wonder of Spain and of the wor ie 
The Queen was the first to perceive 
him, perhaps from some private ‘hint 
given her in what guise he would 
pear ; on which she motioned to me, 
pointing out a mendicant friar as m 
ent, and added, that she thought 
it mt just and right that I should wit- 
ness all his motions, his pec Fresh 
power of his art. I did'so, and thought 
very preealy of the whole exhibition, 
as a sort of farce got up among a great 
number of associates: an of whom were 
combined to carry on the deception, 
and share in the profits accruing the 
from. The friar did nothing tilT he 
came opposite to the royal stage, when, 
beckoning aigndy to her Majesty; he 
began to look a rhady deine and 
rceiving an elegant lady ona 
a e with her back towards him, he 
took a phial from his bosom, and let- 
ting the liquid touch the’ top of ‘his 
finger, he reached up that finger and 
touched the hem of the lady's robe. 
She uttered a scream, as if pierced to 
the heart, sprung to her feet, and held 
her breast as if wounded ; then, after 
looking round and round, asif in great 
agitation, she descended ' from ‘the 
stage, followed the friar, kneeled at his 
feet, and entreated to be allowed to 
follow and serve him. He requested — 
her to depart, as he could not’ be served 
by woman ; but she wept and follow. 
on. He came to a thick-lipped 
African, who was standing Ot Be 
ee The eye) touched hi 
with his unguent, and immediately 
blackie fell Sakriving with vonderful 
who should walk next the w 
professor, and the two actually went to 
2 


















blows, to. the great tof the forth e hg ponte the liquor,’ to, have 
who a e two ust be always, waxm/ vi 
eats p figs, a », theix mae 9 ane yt th bsprine 
nthe kles ft that ont 


e promentilc 
af whom b e afc, aut wi 
ollowed him, so that if he had 
peaks stranger in, the community as 
was, there could not have been a 
doubt of the efficacy of his unguent of 
attraction. When he came last, before 
oe royal stage, and one, he was en- 
esnhered, by a crowd of persons fol- 
and kneeling to him; a he 
saa y they were o Pal ranks, from 

cn to the lowest. He then caused 
proclamation to be made from.a stage, 
shat if any doubted the power of his 
elixir, he might have it proyed ¢ on him- 
self without danger or disgrace; a 
dowager lady defied him, but he soon 
brought her to her knee with. the rest, 
and no one of the whole begged to be 

released. 


‘The King and Queen, andall the jud- 
ges, then declaring themselves satis- 
fied, the professor withdrew, with his 
-motley followers, to undo the charm i in 
seeret ; after that, he returned i in most 
brilliant and gorgeous array, and was 
receiyed on the royal stage, amid 
rending shouts of applause. The King 
then asked me, if I deemed myself still 
-able to compete with his liege kins- 
man, Professor Don Felix de Valdez ? 
or. if I joined the rest in approval, and 
yiclded the palm. to his merits in good 
iellowship ? 

E addressed his Majesty with all hu- 
iility, acknowledging the extent of 

rofessor’s powers as very wonder-= 
ful, provided they were all real; but 
of that there was no proof to me. “ If 
he had been a foreigner, and a stran- 
-ger, as I am, in this place, and if pres 
judices had been excited against him,” 
added I, “ then I would haye view- 
ed this exhibition of his art as highly 
wonderful { but, as it is, I only look 
on it asa well-got-up farge.” 

The, professor reddened, and bit his 
lip in the nee of scorn and indig- 
nation ; and indeed their Majestiesand 
all ‘the nobility seemed offended at my 
freedom ;'on. which I added,, ““ My 
e ion, my liege, shall. be a very 
short. one ; and I shall at least con- 
vince your Majesty, that there i is no 
deceit bor collusion in it.” And with 
that L.took a small syringe from my 
bosom, Which J had concealed there 


re Sere aed hs 


his oint- 


turned into contempt. 


a 
ment, ¥ otited a spray of m snr 
on Professor Don Felix’ s fine ead of of 
hair, that hung in wavy, locks almost 
to his waist, 

At that moment there were thou. 
sands al] standing a-gape, eager to wits 
ness the effect of this bold appeal... The 
professor stood up, and looked, at me, 
while the tears.stood in his eyes. That 
was, the proudest moment of my life! 
For about the space of three minutes, 
his pride seemed warring with his feel- 
ings; but the energy ad impulse of 
the latter prevailed, and he came: and 
kneeled at.my feet. 

“Felix, yar dog! what is the means 
ing of this °” says I. “‘ How dare you 

go and dress yourself like a grandee 
of the kingdom, and then come forth 
and mount the stage in the presence 
of royalty, knowing, as you do, that 
you were born to be my slave? > Go 
this instant! doff that gorgeous appa- 
rel, and, put on my livery, and come 
and wait here at my heel. And, do 
you hear, bring my horse properly ca= 
parisoned, and one to yourself ; for.1 
ride into the country to dinner. ‘Take 
note of what I order, and attend. to it, 
else I’ll haste you to a jelly,and have 
you distilled into the elixir of attrac- 
tion, , Presumption indeed, to come 
into my presence ina dress like that ! Y 

and with that I lent him twoor three 
hearty blows, and kicked him off the 

stage. 

He ran_to obey my orders, and then 
the admiration so lately expressed was 
All the people 
were struck with awe and: astonish. 
ment. They could. not applaud, for 
they .were struck dumb, and eyed me 
with terror, as if I had been a divini- 
ty. “ This exceeds all, comprehen- 
sion,” said the judges. ‘¢ If he, non 
told me that he could have, upheay 
the Pyrenean mountains. from Ke 
foundations, I could as well have, be- 
lieved .it,”’, said the King. . But the 
Queen was the most perverse of all, for 
she would not believe it, though she 
witnessed it ; and she declared she ne- 
ver would believe it to be a reality, 
for Lhad only thrown glamour in their 
eyes. *‘ Isit possible,” said she, ‘that 
the most famous man in Spain, or per- 
haps in the world, who bas hundreds 
to.serve him, aud run. at his bidding, 
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should ail at once, by his owni choice,’ 
stibmit to bécome’a slave to an oppo- 
nétit Whom he despised, and be buffet~ 
ed like a ‘dog, without resenting it ?. 
No; I'll néver believe it is anything 
buat an’ flusion.” — 

« There is no denying of your vic- 
tory,” said King Charles to me’; “ for 
you have humbled yout mighty oppo-~ 
nent in the dust. You shall dine with 
mé ‘to-night, a8 we give a great enter 
taitiment to the learned of our king- 
dom, over all of whom you shall be 
preferred to the highest place. But 
as Don Felix de Valdez is likewise an 
invited guest, let me entreat you to 
disenchant him, that he may be again 
restored ‘to his place in society.” 

“ I shall do myself the distinguish- 
ed honour of dining with your exalt- 
ed and most Catholic Majesty,” says 
J. * But will it be no dégradation to 
high dignity, for the man who 

as worn my livery in public, to ap- 
- h-9 same day at the table of roy- 

y > 

*€ This is no common occurrerice,” 
answered the King. “ Although by 
one great effort of art, nature has been 
overpowered, it would be hard that a 
great man’s nature should remain de- 
graded for ever.” 

“ Well, then, I shall not only give 
him his liberty from my service, but 
I shall order him from it, and beat 
him from it. I can do no more to ob- 
lige your Majesty at present.” 

«© What ! can you not then remove 
the charm?” said he. “‘ You saw the 
professor could do that at once.” 

“ A mere trick,” said I, “ and col 
lusion. If the professor, Don Felix, 
had been in the least. conscious of the 

wer of his liquor, he would at once 

ave attacked and degraded me. It 

is quite evident. I expected a trial at 

least, as’ I am sure all the company 

did; but I stood secure, and held him 

and his art at defiance. He is a sheer 

——_ and his boasted discovery a 
t.” 


‘** Nay, but I have tried the power 
of his ‘unguent again and agdin, and 
proved it,” said the Queen. “‘ But, 
indeed, its effect is of very short du- 
ration; therefore, all I request is, that 
you will give the professor his liber- 
ty, and take my .word for it, it will 
soon ‘be Psiit 0 

I again promised that I would ; 
but at the same time I shook my head, 
as much as to let the Queen know she 
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professor for his insolehee “to 

the sound beating 1 got in the court of 
his‘hotel. ‘While we were 
up came Don Felix dr in my 
plain yellow livery, leading my hérée, 
and mounted on“a grand one of his 
own, that cost two. liundired gold du- 
cats, while mine was only a hack, and 
no very fine animal either. er 

‘** How daré you have the impu- 
dence to mount my horse, sir?” says 
I, taking his gold-headed whip from 
him, and lashing him with it. “ Get 
off instantly, you blundering. booby, 
take your own spavined jade, and ride 
off where I may never see your facé 
again.” 

‘* T beg your pardon, horioured mas 
ter,” said he, humbly ; “ I will take 
any horse you please, but I thought 
this had been mine.” ‘ 

« You thought, sirrah ! What riglit 
have you to think ?” said I, lashing 
him ; “‘ get about your business. 1 
desire no more of your attendance. 
Here before their Majesties, and all 
their court and people, I discharge 
you my service, and dare you, on the 
penalty of your lifé, ever'to come hear 
me, dr offer todo even a menial’s turn 
te me again.” 

. © Pardon me this time,” said he ; 
‘* T’ll sooner die than leave you.” 

** But you shall leave me or do 
worse,” says I, “ and therefore get 
about your business instantly ;” and 
I pushed him through the throng 
away from me, and. lashed him with 
the whip till he screamed and wept 
like'a lubberly boy. 

“You must have some one to ride 
with you and be your guide,” said 
he ; “ and why will you not suffer me 
to do so? You know I cannot leave 

ou.” 

r The King, taking pity on him, sent 
a livery-man to take his place, and 
attend me on my little jaunt, at the 
same time entfeating him to desist, 
and remember who he was. It was 
all in vain. He fought with the king’s 
servant for the privilege, mounted my 
hack, and followed me ‘to the villa, 
about six miles from the city, where 
I had been engaged to dine. - The 
news had not arrived of my victory 
when I got'there. The lord of the ma~ 
nor was at the exhibition, but not ha- 
ving returned, thie ladies were all im- 
‘patience to learn the résult.: 
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's* Tt becomes sot'me, noble ladies,” 
said I, “ to bring the news of my own 
1, which you might-very rea- 
suspect to be-untrue, or over« 
charged ; but you slhiall ‘witness ‘my 
power yourselves.” , 
Then they set up eldrich screams 
frolic and beggel for the sake of 
the Virgin that I would not put my 
#kill to the test on any of them, for 
they had no desire to follow to Eng- 
ynd even A vox ee of the arts and 
stiences, and every one assured me 
personally that she would be a horrid 
plagué to me, and that I had better 
patise before I made the experiment. 
“€ My dear and noble dames,” said 
I, “ there is nothing farther from my 
intention than to make any of you the 
s of fascination. But come all 


the window—* Come all hither, and 
satisfy yourselves in the first place, and 
if’ more proof is required, it shall not 


© What gentleman ? Where is he? 
I seé no gentleman,” was the general 


“That gentleman who is holding 
horse. He on the sorry hack there 
yellow livery. You all know 
him assuredly. That is your great 
professor, Don Felix Valdez, account- 
ed the most wonderful man in Spain, 
and by many of you the greatest in 
the world.” - % 
ae here not believe it until I 
called him close up to the door of the 
chateau, and showed him to them like 
any wild beast or natural curiosity, 
called him by his name. Then they 
grew frightened, or pretended to be 
80, at being in the presence of a man 
of's0 much power, for they all knew 
the ] rsonally ; and if one 
could have believed them, they were 
like to go into hysteries for ‘fear of 
fascination. Yet, for all that, I per- 
eeived that they were dying for a spe- 
cimen of my att, and that any of them 
would rather the experiment should 
be made on herself not witness 


it. : 
Accordingly, there was a very hand- 
some od" ng brimnetse of the 
party tamed a Rashelli, on whom 
‘Could not help sometimes casting an 
oye, being a little fascinated myself: 
jis ‘Was soon perceived by the lively 
gtdup, ‘and all gathered round 
me, and teased me to try the power of 
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my philtre on Rashelli. I sskéd the 
8 consent, on which she answer- 
ed rather disdainfully that “ she 
would be fascinated indeed if she fol- 
lowed me, and therefore she held me 
at defiance, provided ‘I did not touch 
her, which she would not allow.” 
- Without more ado, I took my tube 
from my bosom, and squirted a little 
of the philtre on her left foot shoe—at 
least I meant it so, though I after 
wards perceived that some of it had 
touched her stocking. , 
** And now, Donna Rashelli,” said 
I, ** you are in for your part in this 
drama, and you little know what you 
have authorised.” She turned from 
me in’ disdain ; but it was not. long 
till I beheld the tears gathering in her 
eyes ; she retired hastily to a recess in 
a window, covered her face with her 
hands, and wept bitterly. The others 
tried to comfort her, and laugh her 
out of her frenzy, but that was of no 
avail; she broke from them, and, 
drowned in tears, embraced my knees, 
ee in the most fervent terms 
to be allowed the liberty of following 
me over the world. 

The ladies were all thrown by this 
into the utmost consternation, and be- 
sought me to undo the charm, both 
for the sake of the young lady herself 
and her honourable kin ; but I had 
taken my measures, and paid no re- 
gard to their entreaties. On the cons 
trary, I made my apology for not be- 
ing able to dine there, owing to the 
King’s commanding my attendance at 
the palace, took a hasty leave, mount- 
ed my horse, and, with Don Felix at 
my back, rode away. 

I knew all their power could not 
detain Donna Rashelli, and, riding 
slowly, 1 heard the screams of mad- 
ness and despair as they tried to hold 
her. She tore their head-dresses and 
robes in pieces, and fought like a fury, 
till they were glad to suffer her to go ; 
but they all followed in a group, to 
overtake and entreat me to restore their 
friend to liberty. 

I forded the stream that swept round 
the‘grounds, aijd waited on the other 
bank, well knowing what would oc- 
cur, as a Spanish maiden never crosses 
even a rivulet without taking off her 
shoes and stockings. Accordingly she 
came running to the side of the stream, 
followed by all the ladies of the cha- 
teau, calling to me, and adjuring ‘me 
to have pity on them. I laughed aloud 
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at their.tribulation, saying, I had done 
nothing but at. their joint request, and 
they must now abide by the conse~ 
quences, . Rashelli threw off her 

and stockings in a, moment, and rush+ 
ed into the stream, for fear of being 
detained ; but before taking two steps, 
the charm being removed with her 
left-foot shoe, she stood still abashed ; 
and s0-fine a model of blushing and 
repentant beauty I neyer beheld, with 
her, raven hair hanging dishevelled 
far over her waist, her feet and half 
her limbs of alabaster, bathing in the 
stream, and her cheek overspread with 
the blush of shame. 

‘© What am I about?” cried she. 
« Am I mad? or bewitched? or pose 
sessed of a demon, to run after a moun- 
tebank, that I would order the menials 
to drive from my door !” 

“* So you are gone, then, dear Don« 
na Rashelli?” cried I. _“* Farewell, 
then, and peace be with you. Shall 
I not see you again before leaving this 
country ?” but she looked not up, nor 
deigned to reply. Away she ape, 
led by one lady on each hand, bare= 
footed as she was, till they came to 
the gravel walk, and then she slipped 
on her morocco shoes. The moment 
her left-foot shoe was on, she sprung 
towards me again, and all the dames 
after her full cry. It was precisely like 
a hare hunt, and so comic that even the 
degraded Don Felix laughed amain at 
the scene. Again she plunged into the 
stream, and again she returned, weep- 
ing for shame, and this self-same scene 
was acted seven times over. At length 
I took compassion qn the humbled 
beauty, and called to her aunt to seize 
her left-foot shoe, and wash it in the 
river. She did so; and _I, thinking 
all was then over and safe, rode on 
my way-, But I had not gone three 
furlongs till the chase again commen- 
ced as loud and as violently as ever, 
and in a short time the lady was again 
in the stream. I was vexed at this, 
not Snowing what was the matter, 
and terrified that I might have at- 
tached her to me for life; but I be- 
sought her friends to her from 
putting on her stocking likewise, till 
it was washed and fomented as well 


_as her shoe. This they went about 


with great cagernest, an old dame 
seizing the stocking, and hiding it in 
her bosom; and when I saw this I 
rode quickly away, afraid I would be 
Vou. XXIL Lido 
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too late for my engagement with the 


he paca go mph fp 
Ww / screams, 
yells of foroalen reached our. ears, 
“* What, in the name of St Nicholas, 
. oe now ?”” says. I,—‘f ta suPpos 
e hunt is up again, sir,. but 
our best plan is to ride off and saan 
them,” said Don Felix.—* That will 
Rave « bly sunk aiicading mas 
ve a lady of rank a me 
the palace, and no .power on. earth; 
save iron and chains, can detain her, 
if one-thousandth part of a drop. 
my elixir remain about her person.” 
We oe am and action 
was the old dowager coming waddli 
along with a haste and agitation not 
to be described, and all her daughters, 
nieces, and maidens, after her.. She 
had taken the river at the broadest, 
shoes and all, and had got so far a« 
head of her pursuers that she reached 
me. first, aid seizing me by the leg, 
embraced and kissed it, begging and 
raying all the while for my favour, 
in the most breathless and grotesque 
manner ever witnessed. I knew not 
what to do; not.in the least aware 
how she became affected, ‘till Donna 
Rashelli called out, *‘ O, the i 
sir, the stocking !” on which I ca 
them take it from her altogether and 
ive it to me, and then they went 
ome in peace. iy ) 
I dined that night with their Ma~ 
jesties, not indeed at the same 1 
but at the head of the table in the 
anteroom, from whence I had a full 
view. of them. I was a great and 
proud man that night, and neither 
threats nor persuasions could drive the 
great professor from waiting at the 
back. of my chair, and frequently ser-. 
ving me kneeling. After dinner I 
had an audience of the Queen, who 
offered me a galleon laden with 
for the receipt of my divine elixir of 
love. But I withstood .it, represent- 
ing to her Majesty the great danger of 
imparting such a secret, for that after 
it had. escaped from my lips, I could 
no more recall it, and knew not what 
use mies be made of it,—that I ac- 
coun 


myself answerable to my Ma< 
ker for the abuse of talents bestowed 
on me, and, in one word, was deter~ 


mined that the, secret. go to 
the grave with me. . I was, howevery 
reduced to eae Tied promising 
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fects produced by thé charm’ in the 
‘of a-‘capricious woman. Had I 
ted to the requests of the young 

a I might almost 
shat the riches of Spain ; 
as it was, I had got 
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being seized and sent to the Inquisi- 
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In place 6f 
that, however, the highest 
were bestowedl on me, and I-was ac. 
companied to the port by mumbers of 


tion ds a necromancer. 


the first people of the realm, and by 
all the friends of the Professor Don 
Felix de Valdez. These people had 
laid a plot to assassinate me, which 
they would have executed but for fear 
that ‘the charm would never leave 
their friend; and as Felix himself 
discovered. it. to. me, I-kept him in 
bondage till the very day I was about 
to. sail; then I caused his head to be 
shaved, and washed with a prepara~ 
tion of vinegar, alum, and cinna- 
mon ; and he returned to his senses 
and right feelings once more. But he 
never could show his face again in the 
land wherein he had been so much 
caressed and admired, but changed his 
name and retired to Peru, where he 
— both fame and respectabi- 
ity. 


THE COUNTESS. 


gains great wealth 

‘and with aon it is not 

for him to throw it away 

torts a concern se yo anxi- 

the gathering of it. T was 

a@wate of, and determined to avoid. 

“On the contrary, I without loss 

of time ti look about me for a respect- 

* able-settlement’in life; and having, 

‘after much in , obtained a list of 
the’ ininiatrled ‘ladies 


‘greatest fortunes’ in E | 
‘on a young Countess, who was a wi- 
dow; had an ‘immense fortune, and 
suited me in ey Posséss- 
vine cordial of love, 
Thad wo fears of her ready compli- 

ance ; so, after providing myself with 

a suitable equipage, I set off to her 
fesidence to court and win her with- 
out any loss of time. : 

“On arriving at her mansion about 
noon, I was rather drily reeeived, ha- 
Ving no introduction; fori trusted to 

powers alone. She was shy 
~ ghd reserved,’ and after agood deal of 
hanging on, she ventured 'to invite me 
to-an early 
- the séme time that tio Pentlemen re- 
there'overnight 





locks, or any part of your dear self, I 
should make you not so haughty. | 
waited my opportunity, and ventured 
@ chance shot as she was going out at 
the door, aiming at her bushy locks, 
but owing to a sudden cast of her 
head, asin disdain, the spray of my 
werful elixir of love fell on an em- 
roidered scarf that hung gracefully 
on her shoulder. 

I was now sure of my game, pro- 
—_ 4. did not throw ae scarf 

‘ore I got her proper rink- 
led anew, but I had hopes the effect 
would be too instant and potent for 
that. I judged right; in three mi- 
nutes she returned into the drawing- 
room, and proposed that we two 
should take a walk in her park before 
dinner, as she had some curiosities to 
show me. I acquiesced with pleasure, 
as may well be supposed. ‘‘ I have 
you now, my pretty Countess,” thought 
I; ‘* eseape me if it be in your power, 
and I shall account you more than 
woman.” 

This park of hers was an immense 
field inclosed with a high wall, with 
a rail on the top. She had some roes 
in it, one couple of fallow deer, and a 
herd of kine. This last was the cu- 
riesity she wanted to show me ; they 
were all milk-white, nay, as white as 
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snow. ‘They were not of the wild 
bison breed, but as gentle and tame as 
lambs—came’ to her when called by 
their names, and seemed so fond of 
being caressed, that several were fol- 
lowing and teasing her at the same 
time: One favourite in particular wes 
so fond, that she became troublesome 5 
and as the lady was every minute be- 
coming fonder of me, she wished to 
be quit of her. But the beast would 
not go away. She followed on, hum- 
ming and rubbing on ‘her mistress 
with her cheek. Then what does the 
unlucky being, but, taking her scarf, 
she struck the cow sharply across the 
face with it! The tassels of the searf 
fastened on the far horn of the cow, 
and the animal being a little hurt by 
the stroke, as well as blinded, sprung 
away, and in one moment the we | 
lost hold of her scarf. This was dea 
and destruction tome; for the lady 
was thus bereaved of all her attach- 
ment to me in an instant, and what 
the countess had lost the cow had 
gained. I therefore pursued the ani+ 
mal with my whole speed, calling her 
many kind and affectionate names to 
make her stop. ‘ These she did not 
seem to understand, for step she 
would not; but perceiving that she 
was a little new ith the scarf, 
I slid quietly forward; and making a 
great spring, seized the embroidered 
scarf by the corner. The cow gal- 
loped, and I. ran and held, determined 
to have the scarf, though I should tear 
it all to pieces, for I knew too well 
that my divine elixir had the effect-of 
rousing animals into boundless rage 
and madness, so it was little wonder 
that I held with a wore grasp. I 
could not obtain it ! that I effected 
was to fasten the other horn in it like- 
wise, and away went the cow flaunting 
through the park like a fine madam 
in her gold embroidery. 

I fled to the Countess as fast as my 
feet could carry me,.and ed her, 
for Heaven's sake, to fly with me, for 
our lives were at stake. She could 
not understand this; and moreever, 
she, that a minute or two before had 
been clinging to me with such ‘fond- 
ness, that I was almost ashamed, would 
not now suffer me to come nigh or. 
touch her. There was‘no time. to par- 
ley, so-I left her to shift for herself, 
and fled with all my might tewards 
the gate at which we entered, know- 
ing of no other point of egress. Time 
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was it ; forthe creature. instantly be- 
speed, bellowing like some. 
nized fiend eseaped from the infernal 


pepe cag: Henin and in 
the same direction, every one rearing 
louder and faster den cated 
wently for company’s sake ; but, 
a-head of them all, the cow came with 
the embroidered scarf. flying over her 
ing out her tongue 


shoulders, 
and bellowing, gaining every mi~ 
nute on me. Next her.in order came 
fuenting: stooh, ane apes Seacia 
unti an as a deer. 
My heart became chill with : 
for of all. things on this earth, I stoo 
in the most mortal terror of a bull...I 


sew, however, that I would gain the o» | 


wicket before I was, overtaken; and 
in the brightness of hope, I. 
back to see what was become of the 
Countess. She: had fallen down on:a 
rising ground in a convulsion of la 
ter! This nettled me exceedingly ; 
however, I ne the gate; but, O 
— and —_ ! it = ates lock- 
» Countess having the. pa: ° 
To clear the wall was out of my power 
in such a dilemma.as I then was, so I 
had nothing left. for it but, swi 
of foot. Often had I valued myself.on 
that qualification, but little 
a nape psingpnntine yy 2 
ran and ran, pursued . snes 
milk-white kine and a. all -bel- 
lowing like as many infernal ne. 
Never was there such another 1 
I tried to make the Countess.for.shele 
ter, thinking she might be able, by her 
voice, to stay them, or, at all events, 
she would tell me how I could escape 
from their fury. But the droye ha- 
ving all got between her .and ame, I 
could not effeet it, and -was.obliged to 
- at random, ones I continued —~ 
, straining with .a might, but 
now found thas am ieeceh was nigh 
gone, and the terrible hunt drawing 
to a crisia. oe aa 
What was to.be done? Life was 
sweet, but.expedients there were none. 
There were no trees in the park save 
oung ones, dropped down, as it were, 
em, to prevent: 4 
them, The only ene that I,could.per- 
ceive was a 
to afford a little shelter in a desperate 
case so towards that I ran with a last 


« 
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effort. ‘There was a triangular paling 


for assistance, imploring her to 
waise the country for my rescue ; but 
‘all that she did, was to come towards 
me herself, slowly and with lagging 
she was feeble with laugh- 
ey 
were all so infuriated that they would 
mot once regard her. 
. What is the matter with my cat- 
tle, sir?” criedshe. “ They are surely 


** ¥ think they are bedeviled, and 
: that is worse, madam,” returned I. 
“* But, for Heaven’s sake, try to re« 
‘De gain the scarf. It is the scarf which 
‘gs the cause of all this uproar.” 
>. « What is in the scarf?” said she. 
' #*.3t can have no effect in raising this 
deadly enmity against you, if all is as 
it: should be, which I now begin to sus- 
from some strange diversity of 
Yeelings I have had.” 
. § It-is merely on account of the 
gold that is on it, madam,” said I. 
“* You cannot imagine how mad the 
sight of gold, that pest of the earth, 
puts some animals ; and it was the ef- 
fort I-made to get it from the animal 
that has-excited in her so much fury 
me.” 
. “ That is most strange indeed !” 
exclaimed she. ‘“ Then the animal 
shall keep it for me, for I would not 
for half | fortune that these favour- 
ites sh be driven to become my 
persecutors.” 
She now called the cattle by their 
names, and some of them left me, for 
it was evident that, save the charmed 
animal, = rest of the herd —_ onl 
running ny or diversion’s 
sake. Still their looks were exceed- 
ingly wild and unstable, and the one 
that wore the anointed shawl, named 
fair Ma t, continued foaming mad, 
and would do nothing but stand and 
bellow, toss her adorned head, and 
look up to the tree. I would have 
given ten thousand pounds to have 
hada hold of that vile embroidered 
searf, but to effect it, and retain my 
life,-at that time was impracticable. 
« And now a scene ensued, which, for 
horror to me could not be ed, 


al , ‘to any’ common der, 
rent have appeared nothing. The 


d 
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bull ing one of his favourite 
rl yy: Salad showed a 
great deal of concern about her ; he 
went round her, and round her, and 
ceiving the flaunting thing on her 
ead and shoulders, he seemed to en< 
tertain some kind of idea that it was 
the cause of this unwonted and ob- 
streperous noise. He tried to fling it 
off with his horns, I know not how 
oft, but so awkwardly and clumsily, 
that he could not. What think you 
he then did? He actually seized the 
scarf with his great mouth, tore it off, 
and in a few seconds swallowed it 
every thread ! 
What was I to do now? Here was 
a new enemy, and one ten times more 
formidable, who had swallowed up 
the elixir, and whom, therefore, it was 
impossible ever to discharm ; who, I 
knew, would pursue me to the death, 
even though at the distance of fifty 
miles. I was in the most dreadful 
agony of terror imaginable, as well I 
might, for the cow went away shaking 
her ears as if happily quit of a tor- 
mentor, and the bull instantly began 
a-tearing up the earth with hoof and 
horn, and the late bellowings of the 
cow were, to his, like the howl of a 
beagle to the roar of a lion. They 
made the very earth to quake ; while 
distant woods, and walls, and the very 
skies, returned the astotinding echoes. 
He went round the tree, and round 
the tree, digging graves on each side 
of it, and his fury still increasing, he 
broke through the paling as if it had 
been a spider’s web, and setting his 
head to the tree, pushed with all his 
mighty force, doubled by supernatural 
rage. The tree yielded like a bul- 
rush, until I was merely hanging by 
the stem ; still I durst not quit my 
hold, having no other resource, but I 
uttered some piercing cries of despe- 
ration as I saw the Countess speeding 
away. ‘The tree was young and elas- 
tic, and always as the infuriated ani- 
mal withdrew his force for a new at- 
tack, it sprung up to its original slen- 
der and stately form, and then down 
it went again ; so that there was I 
swinging between heaven and earth, 
expecting every moment to be mny last, 
and if he had not, in his mad efforts, 
wheeled round to the contrary side, I 
might have been swinging there to 
this day. When he changed sides, 
the fibres of the tree weakened, .and 
then down I came to the earth. and 
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he made at me full drive; it, was 


‘in Vain that I called to him to keep - 


off, and bullied him, and pretended to 
hunt dogs on him ; on he came, and 
\ plunged his horns into the foliage ; 
the cows did the same for company’s 


sake, and, I’m sure, never was there | 


a poor soul so completely mobbed by 
a Palas herd. Still the tree had as 
much strength left as to heaye me 
gently above their reach, and no more, 
and I now began to lose all power 
cee terror and despair, and mere- 
ly held my gripe instinctively, as a 
drowning man would hold by a rush. 
The next push the tree got I was again 
laid flat, and again the bull dashed 
‘his horns into the foliage, and through 
that into the earth. How I escaped 
I scarce can tell, but I did esca 
through amongst the feet of the 
cows. 

At first I stole away like a hare from 
a cover, and could not help admiring 
the absurdity of the cows, that con- 
tinued tossing and tearing the tree 
with their horns, as if determined not 
to leave a stiver of it ; whilst the bull 
continued grovelling with his horns, 
down through the branches and into 
the ground. Heavens! with what 
velocity I clove the wind! I have fled 
from battle—I have fled from the face 
of the lions of Asia, the dragons of 
Africa, and the snakes of America—I 
have fled before the Indians with their 
scalping knives ; but never in my life 
was I enabled to run with such speed 
as I. did from this infuriated mon- 
ster. 

He was now coming full speed after 
me, as I knew he would ; but I had 
got a good way a-head, and, I assure 
you, was losing no time, and as I was 
following a small beaten track, I came 
to a stile over the wall. I never was 
so thankful for anything since I was 
born! It was a crooked stone stair, 
with angles to hinder animals from 
passing, and a locked door on the top, 
about the height of an ordinary man. 
I easily surmounted this, by getting 
hold of the iron spikes on the top ; 
and now, being clear of my adversary, 
I set my head over the door and look- 
ed him in the face, mocking and pro- 
voking him all that I could, for I had 
no other means of retaliation. I ne- 
ver belield a more hideous picture of 
rage! He was foaming at the mouth, 

nd rather belching than bellowing ; 
his tail was writhing in the air like a 
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from the wall, bringing gates, bai 


oe 
Ss 


crash before him, Thi 

* Friend, I. do not covet such 
vicinity with you; so, with y 
I'll keep a due. distance ;’ 





























in great jeopardy naturally looks about 
him for some safe seme case of an 
emergency, so I continued jogging on 
and looking for such, bub perureaa ae 
none ; when, hearing a t noisefa¥ & 
behind me, I looked and saw ti 
irresistible: monster coming tumblinj 


and railing, all before him. He.fell~ © 
with a tremendous crash, and I had 
great hopes hie neck was broken, for 
at first he tried to.rise, and could not F.' 
but, to my dismay, he. was son agi tsa 
on the chase, and making _ 3 
me faster than ever. -:He came close 
on me at last, and finally, I hadno © 
other. shift but to throw. off myafine 
coat, turn round. to await. hi 
fling it over his horns and 
This not only marred him, 
tained him long, wreaking 
geance on the coat, which he tore all 
to pieces with his feet and horns, ta~ 
king it for a part of me. By this time, 
I had reached a.willow-tree in the 
hedge, the twigs of which hung down 
within reach. I seized on two or three 
of those, wrung them together. like a 
rope, and by the assistance. of .that, 
swung myself over the hedge. Still I 
slackened not my pace, convineed that 
the devil was in the beast, and that 
nothing but blood would allay his 
fury, Accordingly, it was not long 
till I saw him plunging in the hedge, 
and throughit hecame. ... +. 
T now perceived a fine sheet of water 
on my left, abouta mile broad, [knew 
not whether a lake or river, never hae 
ving been in those bounds before; 
towards that I made with all my re< 
maining energy, which was not greuts 
I cleared many common stone-walls 
in my course, but these proved noobs 
stacles_ to my pursuer, and before § 
reached the lake, he came so close 
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me, that I was obliged to flin 
aint Sa his face, “anda hie Serta 


Wately took that for my head, it served 
him a good while to crush it in s, 
so that I made to the lake, and 


of, me. I was in such horror, ' 
-knew not what to do, for I found he 


dived again, but my breath bein 
gone, I could not remain below, an 
-whenever I came to thesurface, there 


.was he. 
ae had had the smallest reasoning 
“ti faculty left, or had once entertained a 
_ “s-thonght of resistance, I might easily 
known that I was now perfectly 
‘safe. The beast could not harm me. 
~~ Whenever he made a push at me, his 
héad went below the water, which con- 
foinded him. Seeing this to be the 
ease, I took courage, seized him by the 
tail, clomb upon his back, and then 
rode in.perfect safety. 
. [never got a more complete and sa- 
















i revenge of an enemy, not 
eveh over the Spanish professor, and 
that was complete enough ; but here 
I had nothing to do but to sit’ exult- 

ng on the pnater 4 back, while _ 

wallowin struggling in the 
wit Sook my pen-tatte, and 
Stabbed him deliberately over the 
whole body, letting out his heart’s 
blood. He took this very much amiss, 
but he had now got enough of blood 
around him, and began to calm him- 
self. I however kept my seat, to make 
all sure, till his head sunk below the 
water, while his huge hinder parts 
turned straight upmost, and I left him 
floating away like a huge buoy that 
had lost its anchor. 


« . “ Now, Doctor, gin a’ tales be true, 
yours is nae lee, that is certain. But 
I want some explanations. It’s a 
grand story, but I want to take the 
consequences alang wi’ me. What did 
the Queen o’ Spain wi’ a’ the ointment 
you left wi’ her? I’m thinking there 
wad be some strange scenes about that 
Court for a while.’ 

«* Why, Margaret, to say the truth, 
the elixir was not used in such a way 
as might have been expected. The 
truth appeared afterwards to have been 
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this: The King had at that time re. 
solved on that ruinous, and then ver 
unpopular war, about what was call 
the Family Compact; and finding 
that the clergy, and a part of the prin- 
cipal nobility, were in opposition to 
it, and that without their concurrence 
the war could not be prosecuted with 
any effect, the Queen took this very 
politic metliod of purchasing plenty 
of my divine elixir of attachment, and 
giving them all a touch of it every 
one. The effect was, of course, in- 
stant, potent, and notorious ; and it is 
a ctrious and incontestable fact, that 
the effects of that sprinkling have con- 
tinued the mania of attachment among 
that class of Spain unto this day.” 

** And how came you on wi’ your 
grand Countess? Ye wad be a bonny 

e gaun hame again to her place 

half-naked, and like a droukit craw, 
wi’ the life of her fayourite animal 
answer for.” : 

* That is rather a painful subject, 
Margaret—rather a painful. subject. 
I never saw her again! I had lost my 
coat and hat. I had lost all my money 
which was in notes, in swimming and 
diving. I had lost my carriage and 
horses, and I had lost my good name, 
which was worst of all ; for from that 
day forth, I was branded and shunned 
as @ necromancer. The abrupt and 
extraordinary changes in the Iady’s 
sentiments had not escaped her own 
notice, while the distraction of the ani- 
mals on the transference of the .en- 
chanted scarf to them, confirmed‘her 
worst suspicions, that I was a déaler 
in unlawful arts, and come to gain 
possession of herself and fortune, by 
the most infamous measures ; and as 
I did not choose to come to an expla- 
nation with her on that subject, I esca- 
one as quietly from the district as pos- 
sible, 


** It surely can be no sin to dive into 
the hidden mysteries of nature, parti- 
cularly those of plants and flowers. 
Why then have I been punished, as 
never pharmacopolist was since the 
creation; can you tell me that, Mar- 
garet ?” . 

** Indeed, can I—weel enough— 
Doctor. Other men have studied the 
qualities o’ yirbs to assist nature, but 
ye have done it only to pervert na- 
ture, an’ I hope you hae read your sin 
in your punishment.” 

“* The very sentiment that my heart 
has whispered to me a thousand times! 
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chalking alledt oo'ng Saiapeoftes te 
skulking about on my escape after the 
adventure with the outioes : but it 
was not until farther and still more 
bitter experiente of “the dangerous 
effects of my secret, that I could bring 
myself to destroy the maddening li- 
quid. It had taken years of anxiety 
and labour to perfect a mixture, from 
which I anticipated the most benefi- 
cial results. The consequences which 
it drew upon me, although, at first, 
they promised to be all.I could wish, 
proved in the end every way annoy- 
ing, and often wellnigh fatal, and I 
carefully consumed with fire every 
drop of the potion, and every one of 
writing, in which the progress of the 
discovery had been noted. I cannot, 
myself, forget the painful and tedious 
steps by which it was obtained. And 
even after all the disasters to which 
it has subjected me—after the miser- 
able wreck of all my high-pitched 
ambition, I cannot but feel a pride in 
the consciousness that I carry with 
me the knowledge of a secret never 
before possessed by mortal man, which 
no one shall learn from me, and which 
it is all but certain that none after 
me will have perseverance enough, or 
genius, to arrive at!” 

The learned Doctor usually wound 
up the history of an adventure with a 
sonorous conclusion like the above, 
the high-wrought theatrical tone of 
which, as it was incomprehensible to 
his hearers, pie produced ¢ won- 
derful effect. Looking upon the gaunt 
form of the sage, I was penetrated 
with immeasurable reverence, and 
though the fascination of his matvel- 
lous stories kept me listening with 
eager curidsity while they lasted, I 
always retired shortly after he ceased 
speaking, not being able to endure the 
august presence of so wise a person 
age as he appeared to me to be. 

Many of his relations were still 
more marvellous than those I have 
preserved ; but these are sufficient for 
a specimen, and it would be idle to 
pursue the Doctor’s hallucinations far- 
ther. All I can say about these ad- 
ventures of his is, that when I heard 
them first, I received them a6 strictly 
true; my mother believed them most 
implicitly, and the Doector related 
them, as if he had believed in the 


The Marvellous Doctor. 





3a 
truth of. them himself, But there 


were tes. every day between. nity 
mother and him about the invention 
of the charm, the former always main- 
taining that it was known to the chiefs 
of the gipsy tribes for centuries by- 
gone; and as frosts of her position, 
cited Johnie Faa’s seduction. of the 
Earl.of Cassillis’s lady, so well known 
in Lowland song, and Hector. Ken- 
eels ® separen “of Emaed eee, all 
of high quality, by merély touching 
the palms of their hands, efter which 
no power could prevent any of them 
from following him. Shelikewisetolda 
very affecting story of an exceedingly 
beautiful girl named Sophy Sloan, 
who left Kirkhope, and followed the 
gipsies, though she had never ex- 
changed a word with one of them, 
Her father and uncle followed, and 
found her with them in an old kiln on 
the water of Milk. Her head was 
wounded, bloody, and tied up witha 
napkin. They had pawned all her good 
clothes, and covered her with rags, 
and though weeping with grief and 
despair, yet she refused to leave them. 
The man to whom she was attached 
had never asked her to go with him ; 
he even threatened her with death if 
she would not return with her father, 
but she continued obstinate, and was 
not suffered long to outlive her infa- 
tiation and disgrace. Thi’ story was 
a fact ; yet thé Doctor held all these 
instances in utter contempt, and main- 
tained his prerogative, as the sole and 
original inventor of THE ELIXIR OF 
LOVE. 

There was not a doubt that the 
Doetor was skulking, and in terror of 
being apprehended for some misde- 
meanour, all the time he was at Ettrick 
Manse, and never ore of us had a 
doubt that it Was on Account of some 
enchantment. But I had reason to 
éonclude, long afterwards, that his se- 
clusion then, and all the latter part of 
his life, was owing to an unfortunate 
and fatal e nent in pharmacy, 
which deprived society of a number 
of valuable lives. "The circumstances 
are related in ‘volume third of Eus- 
tace’s Pha pera, and it will there 
be seen that the déscription of the 


delinquent suits exactly with that of 
THE MARVELLOUS: Docror. 
Altrive Lake, August 11, 1897. 
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LEONARD MAYBUANE AND SUSAN HENDAIE. 


> * © * *  «* *. * gts 


They were a gentle pair, whose love began 
They knew not Se aher knew not of a time. 
When they loved not. In the mere.sentient life 
Of unremember’d infaney, whose speech, 

Like secret love’s, is only smiles and tears, 

The Baby Leonard clapp’d his little hands, 
Leapt in his nurse’s arms, and crow’d aloud, 
When Susan was in sight, and utter’d sounds 
Most strange and strangely sweet, that nothing nicant 
But merely joy, as in the green-wood tree 

The merry merle awakes his thrilling song, 
Soon as the cool. breath of the vernal dawn 
Stirs the light leaflets on the motionless boughs. 
Mute as the shadow of'a passing bird 

On glassy lake, the gentle Susan lay, 

Hush’d in her meek delight. ;A dimpled smile 
Curl’d round her tiny, rosy mouth, and seem’d 
To sink, as light, into her soft full eyes— 

A quiet smile, that told of happiness. . 

Her infant soul investing, as the bud 

Infolds the petals of the nascent rose. 


Born in one week, and in one font, baptized, 
Children of friends, whose dwellings were so near; 
Each mother heard her neighbour's lullaby 
At noon and stiller eve—they grew together, 
And their first tottering steps were hand in hand, 
While the two fathers, in half-earnest sport, 
Betroth’d them te each other.. Then "twas sweet 
For mother’s ears, to, hear them lisp and try 
At the same words, each imitating each ; 

But Leonard was the babe of nimbler tongue, 
And sister Susan was the first plain phrase 

His utterance master’d—by that dear kind name 
He call’d the maid, supplying so a place 
Which Nature, had left void. An only child 

Of a proud mother and a high-born sire, 

Full soon he learn’d to mount a palfrey small, 
Of that dwarf race that prance unclaim’d and free 
O’er the bleak pastures of the Shetland Isles. 
And who may tell his glory or. his pride 

When Susan, by her mother’s.arms upheld, 

Sat, glad though fearful, on the courser’s rear, 
While he, exulting in his dauntless skill, 

Rein’d its short testy neck, and froward mouth, 
Taming its wilful movement to the pace 

That palfrey suits of wandering lady fair. 

Bold were his looks, his speech was bold and shrill, 
His smooth round cheeks glow’d with a ruddy brown, 
And dark the curls that cluster’d o'er his head, 
Knotty and close. In every pliant limb 

A noble boy’s ambitious manliness 

Elastic sprung.. Yet child more loving, fond, . 
Ne’er sought the refuge of a parent’s side. 

But Susan was not one of many words, 

Nor loud of laughter ; and she moved as soft 
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As modest Nymphs, in work of artist rare, 
Seem moving ever. In.her delicate eye... 
fal erent retired, 

pro pensive woman 
And yet, in sooth, she was a happy child; 
And, though the treasure of her house, . 
She aiden miss’d a ’s love, nor lack’d 
The blest emotions of a sister's soul. 
She thought no sister loved a brother more 
Than she her brother Leonard—him who show’d 
The strawberry lurking in the mossy shade, 
The nest, in leafy thicket dark embower’d, 
The squirrel’s airy bound. No bliss he knew, 


No toy had he—no 

No Boome bird fit of chuidish wea 

Lag was not hers. The wild and tombe tales 

old nurse o’ernight had told, 

y in the morning told to her, 

With pean 6 manifold ; and when seven years 

Made him a student of learn’d Lilly's page, 

With sim pooner kindly vani 

He fill’d her wondering ear with "his lore 

Of tense, and conjugation, noun, and verb ; 

Searching the word-book for all pretty names, 

All dainty, doating, dear diminutives, 

Which the old Romans used to woo withal. 


So passed those y seasons, wher no law 

Of jealous te stn ane harm 

Bids fresh virginity beware of man; _ 

And, te tenaaseliesbuendietedaaas to flower, 

They wander’d unreproved. But soon an age 

Of fearful wishes found the spotless pair, 

And Susan felt, unprompted, that the name 

Of sister was not hers by right-of kind. 

Reserved she grew, and though she thought no ill, 

She sigh’d in fear, and strove to frame her speech 

To formal phrase of maiden courtesy. - 

Sore wonder'd Leonard at her mien constrain’d, 

Her flitting blush, her intermitted words, 

That seem'd unwelcome strangers to her lips, 

And to her thought unknown. Why thus withdrawn 

Her trembling hand, that wont in his to lie, ; 

Still as the brooding” warbler in her nest, 

—— as the soft leaves of the rose unblown ?— 

shrinks she from his kiss, his watchful gaze, ° 

With such a faint and half-reproachful smile— 

Nar longer may permit her flowing hair 

To seek the ee of his bireest? Ah! why . 

Is he no more her brother? But, ere long, 

New passion budding in his vernal soul, 

Fill’d him with joy to think no kindred tie, 

No common blood forbade the current free 

Of his warm wistful sighs. 


The tale is oli - 
Of “* passionate first love” with all its dreams 
Sleeping and waking—all its cherish’d pains, 


Uneasy quarrels, fantasies, 
Quaint singe riddles vead by lovers’ eyes, 
And bland deceptions meant not 'to ary 


Vou. XXII. 

















Léeonard-Mayburne.and Susan Hendriel Deep | ie 
Though wooing well seemia.useless toil, - 
When Love, agoodly. t, inéradle sown, - 
Shot forth its nny eam gs in the warmth 
Of genial youth, yet duly paid 
The aqpeneat duty of an amorous swain, 

“€ With adorations and with fertile tears,” 
And “ loyal cantos of contemned love,” 
As if in truth his.Susan were a 
Haughty and fierce, as Lady.of Romance, 
That must be. woo'd with blows, and won with scars)’ 
And homicide. Sometimes a shepherd he, 
And soft and silly as his fancied , 
Anon an arm’d and errant Paladin,. 
He talk’d of forests dark, aud deserts dreat, 
And foes defied, and a cag huge o’etthrown,— ~ 
And all for Susan’s sake. Young Love is still, 
Like Eastern sages, bolical ; 
And Bliss, unearn’d, scarce knows herself to be, 
But by the contrast of imagined woe. 
What more of patient sa mid eoy asareh: 
Or passion paid, or maiden pride required, 
I ees weinatines nor how, at last, 
The seemly ceremonial courtship done, 
With interchange of braided locks and rings, 
And holy kiss, they seal’d their plighted troth, 
In their glad parents’ sight. Unskill’d am I 
Such scenes to paint—to me, alas! unknown. 
Unmeet histerian ef a golden time, 
I cannot give the charm of life renew'd 
To pleasures long forgot ; for happy days, 
Unvaried save by sun, or sunny shower, 
Are bare of inci as dreamless sleep, 
Or sweet existence of a flower unseen. 
Suffice to say, that Leonard and his maid 
Grew up to man’s estate and. womanhood. 
Their pure affection, ripening with their ycars, 
Like a bright angel’s broad o ershadowing wings, 
Guarded their spirits, kept their inmost thoughts. © 
All lovely, pure, and beautiful. Secure 
— Lang assurance of - rye! e, ‘ 
,» unrepining, brook’d their bliss deferr’ 
By tae parental, till maturer years 
Should fit them for the cares of wedded life. 





Alas! too wisely e the poet wise— 
** The course of true love never did run smooth,” / 
How-clear soe’er the stream. Though like estate, : 
Congenial birth, affection tried and true, A 
Taste, tem studies, finely harmonized 
By sympathy in dissimilitude— 
Divided excellence, that sought and found 
Its full perfection in the bond of love, . 
Decreed the union of the happy pair, 
Whose mutual passion was obedience ; 
To those beloved parents, who had wish’d 
Their offspring blended in a common stock 
Ere either babe was born ; yet eyeless ate 
And human baseness wrought the righteous will 
Of fate-controlling Heaven. The levely maid 
Was doom’d on earth to drodp, a virgin flower, ! 
Unsoil’d of earth, to bloom in Paradise. 
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Accursed fagtion poisons e’en the-fount? "" Py 
Of household ‘amity. <A man‘there carite: :- 
Of dubious’ , and of race unknown, 
Deep laden withthe plunder’d wealth: of Tind 5 
And He, forsadth,; ithe thine ® Hiatt Mar 
In — 8 oy ; re and Bae ee laws’ ¢ 
He learn’d but late to keep; beat down prerogative, 
«* And make bold power look ‘a patriot he, : : 


Profound economist, the ’s friend, 
And cham err camens ' Now Léonard’s sire* - 
Was one cient lineage, and estate 


For many goneviiads handed down, 
Without an acre added or impair'd+ 
He counted a long line of sénators ~ 
Among his aticestry, and ill could brook: 
The lineal honours of his house usar 
By the ill-gotten purse of yesterday. » 
And now the day of license was at hand, 
Britain’s septennial saturnalia, , 
When the soft palm of nice nobility,” 
Ungloved, solicts the Herculean: Am ra 
Of hands with bestial slaughter stain’ d; 
When ladies stoop their coroneted brows,* 
And patriotic, kisses deal to churls 
A gipsy would refuse ; and, reeling ripe, 
Big Independence, reeking as he goes 
Through the rank roll-booth, works his burly way sad 
To hiccup perjury.—-O Mountain N 
—0O Virgin ere ! behold thy shrine, 
And send a snow-biast from thy native hills,» 
Or thy fat offerings will all ‘dissolve , 
And choke the ‘world with incense.— Plutus’ now, 
And roaring Bacchus, are thy ministers,' ~ « 
While swoln penn, a like a toad, haifshid 
Benexth the purple trappings of the throne, wl 

Distends her bl ted features ‘with a laigh, 
To hear the many take thy name i in vain.» 
Unequal strife had ‘Leonard's sire to wages+ 
Too proud to flatter, and too proud’ to’yield 
The palm te fldtterers; he fondly deem’d ots 
Hereditary gratitude—the name one 
Of his time-honour'd house—and all the links. 
That bind the present to the past,-and make: | 
Each moment sponsor for eternity, ° 
Were barriers potent to resist'the flood 
Of pauper treason, back’d with traitorous gold. 
Hark !—the loud war i pe ae torr eben 
And labell’d banners; that affront the sky 
With gaudy blazonry of f facetious hate; » © 
Lan = the innocent hues of flower and field | 

party shibboleths. ‘The clear blue sky’ 
Frown" on the crimson of the regal rese=~ . 
Nor spared the maiden"blush. Fierce riot ving 
In homely mansions, long devote to peace, 
And mild, benignant mirth. From vale to vale 
The u echoed through the spacious shire, 
The clang o'epowering of the mada’ medd'ning wheels” 
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Leonard Maybarne and Susan’ Hendrie... 
That *d Tticessant ‘in the: bal ‘ 
Of Sem dat dae eccitt the ovate: 
The Sabbatly bells alarmr'the slumbering déad 9 
With irreligious ‘sold Silence flies’ = 
From all her hallow’d haunts, and hides her head 
In the brute dumbness of o’ergorged excess :— 
_ Talk not‘of Hecatonibs; imperial feasts, 
Or antique feats of Rotnan’ghittony ; . 
For every’ alehouse is a’ temple now, 
And flocks and herds ~ half roa ea 
The maw.— Not sapient Egypt's god, 
The lowing Apis, had escaped the knife, 
Had slavish E ever claim’d the right 
Of unbought su and election free. 
Who dare deny—that beast, and fish, and fowl, 
Were made for man? Calves, sheep, and oxen, sais. 
In freedom’s cause, by freemen are devour’d— ' 
A feller fate attends the generous steed— 
Outworn with toil, he gluts a freeman’s cur. 


But Leonard—and the gentle Susan > Where 
Walk they the while ? Oft, when the rafter’d hall 
Shook with the jovial laugh of loyalty, 

Till each grim ancestor and grandam fair, 
That on the smoky canvass smiled for aye, 
In multiplied confusion roll’d around, 
Would Leonard steal into the quiet air 
Of pensive night, Love's trusty confidante, 
‘To meet his Susan on the silent hill, 
And silent sit beneath the silent moon ; 
His hand laid lightly on his Susan’s palm, 
While thousand, thousand voices, heard afar, 
Were soft as murmurs of the distant ocean— 
Solemn and soft—and ‘yet a weary sound’ 
To her, who-knew her parent's heart estranged 
From him she lovg’d to call her second sire ; 
For Susan’s father, reckless of ‘her tears, 
Of ancient neighbourhood, and deeds of love 
Too natural to call for gratitude—- 
Blind to the pleadings of the meek, sad eyes 
ee parm a — his only child— 

is voice, purse, and utmost power 
To his —— rae pa borne away =< 
By the torrent of the popular ery, 
That universal voucher, foneabeee rash 
No man can vouch—or vex’d by wounded pride 
For prudent eounsel by his friend refused, 
Or by congenial baseness, and the bent 
And instinct of an earthy, purblind spirit 
That hated honour; as a darkling fiend 
Detests the sun, to kindred baseness drawn— 
My Muse, unversed in vileness, not reveals. 
Fearful the perils that beset our youth, 
But are there none that lie in wait for age ? 
Is not the sight, whose erring faith mistakes 
An exhalation for a guiding star, 
Better than total blindness ? Good it. were 
To be a Persian, and adore the sun 
At morn and eve—or deem the changeful moon 
Imperial arbitress of fickle fate, . 
To hail the day-dawn as-a visible God, 
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Lenard Maghurne and Susan Hendrie. 
Or, think, terrible ot % fiat i 
Rather than d =r ee + web~ 
t 
‘To pce no God ta all the. the: bensteoms Wari 
To Saphe een ABtrees A iol 


The passive Susan pope ih agin ik 

e passive usan pape epu BFS. < sp, 
Her meek, obedient head ey wei t oppress dq 
Of gaudy ‘colours, that bu a ny . 
Her pale,fair cheek—to - her. sot low ee iy” 
Reluctant task’d to warble scurril rh 

Set by some ale-bench Pindar. to s ees. 

As carmen whistle. . Worse.it, was to find: , 

The Nabob,and his train of Bacchanals. ,, 

Establish’d in her. home ; but. worst ,to. see |, 

Her Leonard welcomed with such courtesy: 

As courtiers use to men they hate and fear.- 

In vain the eulogists, of good old. times .. 

See the ood old cause. New wealth veelail’d, 
And Leonard’s sire, the lavish, contest pasty, 

Found he had fell’d his ancient oaks. in, vain, 

In vain had pawn'd his green, ancestral hele 
Bereft his son of just and. lineal. hopes, .... ; 
Quench’'d the gray vigour of his kindly age 

With loyal draughts, and joyless nights ~ ty 

In vain. Indignant he is doom'd to hear 

The upstart’s.triumph clamouring at his.doors—~. . 
And finds—the sole oun of thousands rea 
For Church and King—-the, prudent wor! contempt, 
Unspotted honour and a shatter'd frame, ..._, 

A broken fortune, and a broken heart. 


Sad change for Leeonerd--to no gaindaat oko 
Or science bred, untaught to-bow his, wa 

Through servile crowds, to fix-the. flitting eye 

Of selfish patronage, or cling secure +t ed 
To the huge timbers of the rotting state. ps. w 
A battening barnacle, by sloth retain’d,. ., .. 

And nougich’d ve decay. . His wants, h femy. 
Were yet refined, and he had known the 

Of leisure, which is truest liberty— ; 

ag ym a a now fulAl'd, 

The year, the mon -expected me 

Of cimenetia which had look’d so fair - 


In the.dim brightness of futuri ; 
righ x'd mp weg sn 
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. The very day. prefix 


Of the old ivied church with wedding peals, . 
When Susan should have trod the church-way : path. 
A blushing bride. The weary ; preenget ery . 
And Leonard, in the melancholy hal 
Sat listless, gazing on the naked loin 
eens cold eswerrbon guicaly law bad sped 

e antique mansion. of its Ku 
And Va eee he id eee Keine aid) ivi dk 
On musty relics of the olden times. > thine. 
On smoky pedigrees, and antlers vast... ...5 6. 
Of stags, "lat fell ere the great Baron fought ’ 
At Agincourt ;- rows of brown rusty bills,... . , 
Primeval guns, of formidable lerigth,. ..., 
With stubborn matchlocks—all immovable = 














Fragments peeves gue Past, not! worth aie ’ 


But precious ounets helt now, 

When all male pty, bounty wealth, ‘and power: 
Derived from hnaapttsctte-daet, Hee? er: « 
Was clean departed from the hénour’d line | . 
Say rather, vanish’d from the realm of chance, 

To be for aye a thought, a deathless truth, 

A thing of monumental memory.°~ "* 


“ Tis a fair show; a goodly bridal- bower ; 
Yon grim officials too! attendance meet 
= ace a méarriage’feast.” Thus ee od + 

could have’ er jo in ek 
But check’d his soul, atid almost t onli he bore 
His grief most f tiently ; ‘for Sortow seetn’d 
Reproachful to his father. Mute he sat, 

Ca ling old saws atid comfortable texts, 
To cheer the old ifian’s desolate heart, and still 
Rejecting all ; whet lo! ‘a message came, 
‘An instant sumriotis' from his Susan’s sire. 
Like one lone wandering on a perilous moor, 
That hears a voice’ in darkness, and proceeds, 


_In pies wey haste, to meet or friend or foe, 


whether—Leonard hurried forth 

Ten meet his doom: A little gloomy hope, 
Much like despair, was kindled in his eye, 
And made his heart beat audible and herd. 
The faint alarm had catight his father’s view, 
As silently he a his palsied hand 
The old man shook his head with such a smile 
As had no comifort in’t. 

ts". §- With loaring looks, 


An d a proud ted courtesy 
¥ So eee to tine well-khogih root 


Vocal so oft with Susan’s melody, ’ 
And gladden’d with ‘her smile. °Tis double woe, 
The woe that comés where joy was sweetest found. ° 
There sat the ‘parents of his wife betroth’d, : 
Dear as his own, in happier days, and call'd 
With sail otefetinegsl eyes that dare tot-weep’ 
t 0" not weep, 
“— the mandate of her husband’s hand, 
hastily, without a word, withdrew, 

Casting on-Leonard one mute pleading glance, 
That said—Rémember he is Susan’s father— 
Though ‘yours he will not be.—Long pause ensued—- 
At length the stern man spake! “‘ Young Sir,” ‘said ke, 
«« T have an itksome diity to perform, 
Bat ’tis a sae Ame T owe my child. 
Few words are best—my daughter is not for you— . 
My reasons peeinessted to plead - om am 
Urge not m you are not the you 
To ‘whoa hy word was given—TI pledged the girl 
To the inheritor of my friend's estate 5 
Not to the héir of nity foe’s 
Big-hearted Leonard neither dropt a tear, 
Nor spake reproachiful word ; more'grieved to find ' 
A pay in form ‘so long revered, 
Than for the signet set to his d 
The coward murder of his dying 
And the sweet récords of yéung: “iimotent yours © 
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d. to Sy oP test 
Yet eee eter a iA gate, a fo 


To Susan’s ersridon 
Of resignation deep—a. farewell 
But she was nowhere to, be seen; pan 9s 
He fondly dream, "d—what will not a a i. 
He heard her sigh, and leant a 
Be hear her sigh once ata wi be 2 kpew, 
h nought distrusting Susan’s simple faith, 
Fina he pore d—his mt mos her. ee idden. 
Not all the sophistry. of loy. 
With eloquence dive, og tooke ough en 
To thaw he chaste and consecrated snow . 
On Dian’s bosom, could induce. the rama. 
To wave obedience, or make head against . 
The amme U religion of her filial fear. “A 
So, hopeless— o— perponelette urposeless, he loiter’d homme, 
If home it be call’d—begarrison’d 
b pee portly bailiffs, and by duns besieged ; 
mars solicitors, and. purple hosts, a 
hed ow usurers—miscreants, that + BOW fat 
On general ruin—bills mis-spelt, as long 
As his old father’s boasted pedigree. 
Proud Leonard felt it shame, a burning shame, 
To waste a sigh upon his personal grief 
Amid the helpless downfall, Nought he told, , 
His father nought inquired, for all was known 
Without the painful index of sad speech, . , 
They talk’d of things long past—-of better times, . 
And seem’d as they were merty,,. "P'was the lasi, 
The saddest night beneath the ancient roof— 
The next beheld them.inmates of a gaol— 
And gaol-bird was the word that Susan “anal 
Whenever Leonard or his sire was named, , 


These:is no man.cau love as woman loves, . 
With such a holy, pure, and pasion fire,, 
Or Susan pe yess: mad.—She pray-d and wept 
And wept, and pray’d—but never. k'd. reproach 
To him, for whose degenerate soul she pray’d— 
And pray’d she might not scorn him, might not Raia 
The author of her - . Though no word— 
m= ay 4 otea-rate closed the failing eyes 
Of her departing hope—for ev 
And inlet ta her home was rm a = and none 
Dared name her lover ; yet firm faith survived, 
The strong assurance oa vow enroll’d 
In heaven. And her own wise, innocence 
Forbade suspicion of her Leonard’s truth, 
And bade her live, though sure a blessed thing 
For her it were te die. What life was hers! 
Hard-eyed rebuke, and wrath and ribald scorn, 
Solicitation of a mother’ $ tears, . 
And the perpetual siege of fancies fair 
Reflected from old days of happiness, 
With Babel dissonance her heart assailing, 
Made misery many-faced—a hideous deans: 
A monster multiform—a dizzy : 
Of aye-revolving aspects—woeful, 
Sweet Susan ever was a lowly maidy.. 4 
Unpractised in the arts of maiden corn; , 
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Yet she could teach’“* her sorrow to be proud,” 
And walk earth in virgin majesty, 
As one who owed no homage to its rules, 
No tribute to its-faithless flattery— - a4 1D 
She loved her silent, solitery woe; fs : 
And thought, poor soul! all nature sympathized 
With her sorrow. Every playful breeze 
That dallied with the moonlight on the leaves, 
Sung mournful solace to her wounded spirit, 
As if it were indeed a mournful sound, 
Mournfully kind. The gladsome nightingale, 
That finds the day too short for half her bliss, 
And warbles on, when all the tuneful grove 
Is silent as the music of the 
Sounded to her like wakeful melancholy 
Dwelling on themes of old departed joy. 
The nightingale grew dumb—the cuckoo fled— 
And broad-eyed Summer glared on hill and plain— 
And still no word. Was Leonard dead, or flown 
— oe swallow ? a + orem * 
As the last primrose in 0) ade, 
That bloom’d too late, and mary soon decline ? 
The birds are silent, and the shallow brook 
Is hardly heard beneath the dark, dark weight 
Of over-roofing boughs? And is he gone— 
— like Se riotous wage the rill, . 
That smoking, gleaming, whitening on their way, 
Display’d an earth-born Iris to the sun, 
in their beauty and their pride exhaled > 
Ah no! He lives in sunless prison pent, 
Watching the death-bed of his prison’d sire ; 
Who, on low pallet stretch’d, in noisome den, 
Scarce wider than a captive lion’s cage, 
Breathes the ——_ and incareerate fog, 
That morn not ns nor still even cools ; 
His dosing slumbers broke with clank of chains 
And felons’ curses, and the horrid mirth 
Of reckless misery. Beside him sat 
His once gay consort, squalid now, and lost 
To self-respect, with grey dishevell’d locks, 
All loosely wrapt in rags of silk array ; 
Her aspect, channell’d with impatient tears, 
Now sullen mute, now loud in wordy woe, 
Chiding the murmurs of her gasping spouse, 
And the meek patience of her boy. "T'was well 
The poor old man heard little, nothing mark’d, 
For death lay heavy at the gates 
Of outward sense, and the beleaguered brain 
Refused its office. Long a and = 
A moving, panting corse, without a mind, 
By some foul necromancer’s horrid charm 
In life detain’d. -No word to living soul 
He spake, and though he sometimes mutter'd prayers, 
His understanding pray’d not—Leonard pray’d— 
But silent as the voiceless intercourse 
Of spirits bodiless—whose every thought 
Is ion. Not in Heaven unmark’d 
The mute petition. Sudden as the gleam 
Of heavenly visitation, a new light, - 
A settled on the pallid face © 
Of Leonard's site. athe dull unmeaning eve 
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Of dotage and disease, in rapture fixtj}" 9 
Glow’d with a saintly fire. » The imprison'd soul, 


’ As rushing gladly to its dungeon doors, : 


Peer'd out, and look’d abroad—one moment—t 
Ecstatie:flew. . ‘I am going to ledve thee, boy— 
I thought to leave thee in far other plight— 

But that which is, must be. Unseemly ’twere’ 
To see a dyiug father crave his son’s)" °° °° 
Forgiveness—else mizht I-implore of thee ~~’ 

To spare thy foolish father’s memory— fens 
The world will deal ungently with my name, 
But, Leonard, never let thy heart:consent ~ 

To the blind, coward, malice of the crowd— 

And if the prayer of thy father’s spirit 

Be heard in Paradise, my soul shall pray, 

Even at the foot of the Almighty’s throne; ' 
For thy best welfare. Good it is that thou 

Hast been afflicted in thy lusty youth,» 

So happier days shall close thine honour’d age— 
And, dear my-child, I am in haste to Heaven ; 
My sin is pardon’d, anda mysticrobe =: =~” 
Of woof celestial decks my better part. 

But my poor limbs—far from the reverend dust - 
Of my dead ancestry—without a chant, : 
Hatchment, or hearse, or green memorial sprigs’ 
Of shiver’d box-wood, and sweet rosemary, : 
Must soon be earth’d up in a vulgar grave.‘ « 
The hireling shepherd of this wretched fold 

Will hurry o’er his ill-paid task of prayer— 
And I shall be forgot. _But when the smile ~ 

Of fortune shall repay thy honest: toil, 

Restore thy father’s relics to the home is 
Of thy forefathers’ bones. ‘Thy.mother—know ° 

She is thy mother, and thy father’s wife. 7 

O God, receive my spirit!’ Thus hespake— 
Clasp’d his son’s hand—and died without:a groan. — 
Did Leonard weep? Oh,:no; he knew too well: — 
The selfish baseness of a private woe— i ; 
He shed no tear upon the barren grave, 2 

But cast a long, sad, yearning look to Heaven; -» « 
And thought of Susan and his sainted sire. 
There is a spell in patient filial love, 

Can charm the deafest and the hardest heart, 

And e’en relax the gripe of hungry law. 

So the bleak mercy ofa liberal age, 

Dismiss'd poor Leonard, and his mother,.mark’d . 
With branded and convicted poverty, ) 
From the ungenial refuge of a gaol : 
Into the genial air. 


"Tis sweet tosee 
The day-dawn creeping gradual o’er the sky. 
The silent sun at noon is bright and fair, 
And the calm eve is lovely ; but ‘tis sad . 
To sink at eve on the dark dewy turf, 
And feel that none in all the-countless host - 
Of glimmering stars beholds one little spot, 
One humble home of-thine. The vast void sk 
In all its trackless leagues of.azure light, + 
Has not one breath of comfort for the wretch 
Whom hoaseless penury — 
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A brother freeman of the midnight owl, > 
A sworn acqueintance of the howling winds 
And flaggy-pinien’d ruin. Now Leonard ieaves 
The:sprisop gates ;—but whither will he go? 
Must he, the high-born, high-soui’d youth, implore 
The stinted kindness of offended kin— 
Crave parilon for the deadly sin ot need ; 
And wrench from shame, not love, a pittance less 
Than goes to feed.the. hounds? This he must do,. 
Or eat the bread of loathsome beggary ; 
For though he did not scorn the honest plough, 
He knew not how to guide it. Rustic churls 
Bemock’d-his threadbare, pale gentility, 
And would net grant him leave to toil fur hire. 
Oh, cruel fate!—his spirit stoop’d to beg 
A shelter for his mother—’T'was refused. 
No matter—There was kindness in the clouds, 
And son and mother lay secure, beneath 
The sylvan roof of charitable boughs. 
The Lady, proudest of the proud, forgot 
Her in-bred pride, and wept consoling tears, 
And praying—pour’d a blessing on her chiid. 
There is more mercy in the merciful God 
Than e’er inhabited the pregnant eyes 
Of men, who waste unprofitable tears 
For all imaginable woes, and leave 
The poor uncomforted, to wail their own. 
There came a kinsman from a foreign land, 
O’erfraught with wealth,—whose British heart, unspoil’d, 
Had stood the siege of Oriental suns, 
And the dire sap of all-transmuting gold— 
A rich good man—He blamed the tardy winds 
Which would not let him free his old kind coz 
From durance-vile ef helpless poverty ; 
But stili the son survived—the widow'd wife 
Still drew her woful breath—and he had power 
To call the orphan to a friendly home— 
To bid the widow wear her comely weeds 
Beside a plenteous and a smiling board. 
Few days transpired, and Leonard was again 
The heir of thousands—the undoubted lord 
Of his patirnal acres—all redeem'd. 
The ancient pictures reassumed their place 
In the old smoky hall—the antique arms 
In rusty state resumed their dusk repose. 
The brauching trophies, and the furry spoils 
Of many an oft-related, endless chase, 
Found their due station ; while the worn-out steeds, 
Repurchased, roam’d the venerable park 
From vilest drudgery free. ‘The hallow’d bones 
Of the late lord,-unearth’d, were laid in state 
With old ancestral, lordly rottenness ; 
And if the pride of earth be known in Heav’n, 
Earth’s noblest pride—then Leonard’s angel sire 
Look’d down exultant on his marble tomb, 
And blest his only child. 

. And shall no drop 
Of all this blessing comfort Susan’s soul > 
Right sorry now, I ween, her sordid sire 
For his oe a ows haste, and breach of faith— 
He saw his daughter's beauty marr'd with tears ; 
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Fier soul benumb’d with dull continuous wee, 

And a strange wildness in her sad, sott eye, 

‘hat rather told of visionary gleams, 

And silent commerce with the viewless world, 

Than ought which man may love. If e’er she spake, 
Her voice was hollow as the moaning wind, : eet 
An echo of despair. Yet she would sing 
‘Throughout the long hours of the frosty night ; 


“&t would have wrung your —_ heart to hear hur— 


She sung 80 like a ghost. Will the proud youth, 
Thus, measuring other natures by his own, 

Her father thought—‘ Will Leonard love her.still? 
Will the large-acred heir, whom late I spurn’d, 
Accept my child—when all her bloom is fled— 
iler eye no longer bright—and her sweet wits 

By sorrow crazed? I did him grievous wrong, 

And will he sue me for my wither'd rose, 

And give the glory of his ancient name— 

The lusty verdure of his years, and all 

His hopes on earth, to a poor moonstruck maid, 
‘The daughter of his father’s enemy ?” 
Base, slanderous fears! For Leonard's love was strong 
Beyond the might of mutability. 

Ne rash impatience of the youthful blood, 

No sudden liking of enamour’d sense, 

His vow had prompted—and no change of hue, 
Nor loss of lively cheer, the work of woe, 

Could shake his truth. JI need not say—how soon 
His suit renew’d—ner with what faint’excuse 

By Susan’s sire admitted.—QOh, blind haste !— 

Of unadvised bliss—that came so late, 

Aud wrought its tyrannous effect so soon— 

For sorrow had become the element, 

The pulse, the sustenance of Susan’s soul, 

And sudden joy, smote like the fire of Heaven, 
That while it brightens, slays. A hectic flush, 
Death’s crimson banner, ¢ross’d her marble cheek — 
And it was pale again—'The strife was past— 

She lies, a virgin corse, in Leonard's arms.— 


He saw her shrouded relics laid to rest 
In his ancestral sepuichre. That done, 
He was a wanderer long in foreign lands: 
But when the greenness of his agony 
Was sere with age, the hoary man return’d ; 
And after some few years in virtue spent, 
He died —His bones repase in Susan's grave ; 
And he is with her, in the land where love, 
Immortal and unstain’d, is all in all. 

: Tae O.p Bacuetor. 
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Dutt people turn up the palms of 
their hands and the ipples of their 
ha on beholding ‘Prose by a Poet. 
Yet, in all eras of our literature, have 
not many of our best poets also been 
our best ey treurdl In ae 
sent age they dre so pre-eminentl y— 
witness Scott, Southey, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Bowles, Wil- 
son, Lamb, Lockhart, Heber, Hunt, 


Hogg, Moore, Montgomery, Milman. 


is indeed a kind of prose—~ 
peculiar to prosemen—which some cri- 
tics, we believe, call classical—dry, 
and adust exceedingly, with here and 
there a small dim image, like a flower 
withered in the bud, and an occasional 
attempt at a tree, which always wears 
the look of having been transplanted, 
and of being indebted for its precarious 
existence to the free use of unspiritu- 
ous liquors from the watering-pot. In- 
to this province’ poets do not intrude. 
Their gardens have, both from nature 
and art, a more glorious glow—there 
is both shade and shelter in the um- 
of their self-sown forests—in 
their hands the hill-side brightens with 
“* fresh fields and pastures new ;” and 
under their improved system of hus- 
bandry, the long-withdrawing vales 
teem with a hun ‘harvests, ripen- 
ing or ripened, in their mingling co- 
lours harmonious as the heavens, and 
not more beautiful to the eyes than 
salutary to the spirits of men. © 
Though no poets ourselves, we 
therefore love the prose of poets. The 
very dangers of luxury are surely pre- 
ferable to those of destitution—better, 
if it must be, even to die of a sur- 
feit than of starvation. But why talk 
of dying? ‘Too much, even of celes- 
tial fruitage, may indeed sicken the 
hungry pilgrim that plucks it from 
the laden bough ; but golden pippins 
ate, a‘ter all, safer than crabs. They 
are also a much more certain crop. 
They seldom fail more than once in 
a quarter of a century—and then, per- 
haps, only when blighted by lightning 
-—whereas your enab, every other year 
hes out its fruitless branches, 
id scraggy with moss and moul- 
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THE EPICUREAN ; A TALE, BY THOMAS MOORE.” 


diness, the laughing-stock of the very 


briers and thorns tejoieing in their hips 
and their haws. ; 

The truth is, that e t on @ ver 
few subjects, poets alone should be suf- 
fered to write prose. Geometry, -_ 
bra, and arithmetic, in all their branch- 
es, seem to us essentially unpoetical. 
But not so Political Economy. Mill 
and M‘Culloch should. be interdicted 
from intermeddling any more with 
what they choose to call the Science of 
Values. MrCanning, who had-much 
of the poetical temperament and ge- 
nius, threw more light from one short 
speech onee delivered on Bullion, than 
those two distinguished plodders have 
been able, from one long article, ten 
times reprinted, to throw on Corn. 

If the dull worthy people to whom 
we alluded in the two first words of this 
article, would but take the trouble to 
consider with themselves for a few 
seconds, they could not fail to dis- 
cern the impossibility of writing pass- 
able prose, without a decent portion of 
poetical genius. Feeling—fancy—ima- 
gination—what, pray, is any writer 
without them ? And what are they but 
component, constituent parts of the 
said decent portion of poetical genius ? 
What important passion, incident, 
event, affair, catastrophe, character in 
human life, can be illustrated without 
them ? Without them, whoever made 
his brother a better and a wiser man, 
by anything said or sung? And if 
feeling, fancy, and imagination, are 
names of powers, either active or pas- 
sive, of paramount influence on the 
virtue and happiness of man—essen- 
tial alike to the giver and receiver 
of all moral, political, and religious 
truths—will they not make themselves 
conspicuous in all composition, whose 
aim is the elevation of the mind ad- 
dressed, whether the means employed 
be gay or grave, pathetic or sublime? 

Take any two passages, by all man- 
kind felt to bé grand or glorious—the 
one prose and the other poetry—and 
have the goodness to point out any 
essential difference between them, ex- 
cept in form. You may, or if you 
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‘you,may, 


may. Di haps the gentleman next 

se Trenslate:the iofmy of the one 
the form of the other, without 
| show of violence being offered 
‘ings so majestical. Both will still 
ee ang th themse “ass aon 
apparel having been exchanged—but 
each, equally glorious in transfigura- 
tion. Take any two passages, by all 
anankind felt to be small and con- 
temptible—theone prose and the other 
misnamed poetry—but we need say no 
more than that they are found wanting 
aliké—ia the mens divinior. 

Thus, it appears that the mens di- 
vinior-alone can engble a man, woman, 
or child, to write either prose or poe- 
try, and that all good poets must—if 
they choose to practise it—excel in 
prose composition. For, consider how 
much easier it is to write in prose 
than rhyme. The latter is far more 
various, intricate, complicated, sci- 
entific; and the easier is included 
in the more difficult. It follows, too, 
from what we have said, that all great 
prose-writers might have been great 
thyme-writers. ‘‘ Oh! many are the 

ts that are sown by Nature,” says 
Wordsworth, ‘ ing the vision 
and the faculty divine ;” but he well 
adds, “wanting the accomplishment 
of. verse.” Therefore, there.was no- 
thing left for it, but that they should 
either not. write at all, or write in 
prose. Most.of them have preferred 
the former alternative, and have gone 
to the dust, without any other fame 
than what attaches to them from the 
general eulogy on all persons in their 
predicament, in Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Church- Yard. 
. We had almost nag that we prefer 
Mr Moore’s prose to his poetry... But 
had we said so, we should have had 
immediately to eat in our words. 
Mr Moore’s songs are more delightful 
-—a thousand times over—than any- 
thing he eyer has written, or ever will 
write, in prose. He is a master of 
many lyrical measures, ‘and he catches 
inspiration “ even from the sounds 
himself has made.” Poetry and mu- 
sic bear him on their wings—if not 
through the highest heaven of inven- 
tion, surely among and over the sweet- 
est shady an sunny spots on this 
our beautiful and happy earth. Plea- 
sure and patriotism hold their revels 
er in his strains—the spirit in 
which he writes is voluptuous, but not 
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effeminate—and perhaps ihe love-sick 
youth starts up from the fair bosom: 
on which he has been reposing, a re< 
bel in nae aga green, and dies in 
vain for the lost liberties of Erin. 
There is often, too, profound 


in the sentiment of those beautiful 
songs. Burns, no doubt, is sometimes 


‘simpler far,—and in the few cases-in 


which simplicity is all that the heart 


of a man desires, Burns is superior to 


Moore. But simplicity is, after all, 
but a sorry attribute ; more especially 
the simplicity of a rude writer like 
Burns, who knew little of composition, 
and seldom wrote ten consecutive lines 
of which the expression is not 
in the extreme. In longer poems, 
as the Cotter’s Saturday Night, sach 
faults may be paphaaek or overlook- 
ed ; but in songs—which should never 
consist of more than a few stanzas— 
we must have almost faultless beauty 
of expression, or the effect is marred 
or lost. Of such expression Burns was 
incapable—and his best songs, with- 
out one exception, contain words— 
phrases—whole lincs, unendurable to 
all ears that have been accustomed to 
** strains of higher mood,” al 
meat and drink to the ears of Mr 
George Thomson. Moore knows. the 
pomen af appropriate words—even syl- 
bles ; often bj sone cnaadiive 
term strikes the very heart till it thrills 
through all its chords.” [t’is all very 
well to talk about nature, and so forth ; 
but nature, insufficiently aided by art, 
has never produced anything, short or 
long, great or small, that can stand 
comparison with the perciont produc- 
tions, in the same kind, of nature 
working’ by rule and measure, and 
using all the aids of art, to the exclu- 
sion of a consonant, or the admission 
of a vowel, even during the very hour 
of inspiration, when genius feels that 
it is about to create a combination of 
thoughts and feelings that shall. en- 
dure and delight for ever. 

A hundred of Moore’s songs,at least, 
are equal, if not superior, to the best 
songs of any other lyrical poet. Cus- 
tom cannot stale their infinite variety ; 
nor is there almost any mood of mind 
in which any one of them may not be 
listened to or read with pleasure. ‘T’o be 
sure, a man may be pees? dead-drunk 
with claret or care, Glenlivet or grief, 
gin or guilt, Hollands or horror, rum 
or remorse; and in such a mood; 
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poetry will he found ‘to have lost its 
churm, and prose itself be administered 
in vain. But in all common cases, 
Moore’s Songs will be preferred even to 
Blair's Sermons; and the man, insensi- 
bletotheir magic, must be very fargone 
indeed, either in civilation, ora decline. 
No poet ought-to write long lumber- 
ing poems like Rodcrick, the Last of 
the Goths, Lalla: Rookh, and the Ex- 
— wearer sublime, pretty 
or etic poems, from twenty to one 
hundred and fifty lines in length, 
sheuld he written in great numbers ; 
and it.is.a bad sign of the times, that 
nothing of the sort has appeared since 
Laodamia. Most of our living poets 
will be remembcred after their death, 
either by their short poems, or parti- 
cular passages from their long ones. 
‘The fact will not conceal, that the age 
has not produced one gool—that is, 


t m ; and s who, like 
von S oe 8 ok ines with 
that of Milton and Spenser, ought to be 
saluted with one universal dissentient 
voice from the population of the three 
United Kingdoms. Seeing, then, that 
our living poets cannot write long 
poems, and will not write short ones ; 
and seeing, also, that they are all ex 
cellent Reenter, each in his de- 
gree, what better can any single indi- 
vidual. of the whole set do than set 
himself to work in that department, 
avd, like Mr Moore, produce a moral 
and religious tale, story, or fiction ? 

Several very beautiful moral and re- 
ligious tales, stories, or fictions, in 
prose, have been written by more than 
one of eur living poets, before this one 
by Mr Moore ; yet the Epicurean is 
sufficiently original, beth in design 
and execution, to take its place among 
them, without belonging, perhaps, to 
any particular school. We heard an 
ingenious gentleman of great critical 
capacity and character, declare that 
the Epicurean was a delightful tale, 
Moore all over, meaning thereby to 
gay, that it was chatacterized by all 
the’qualitics of his genius. It is so ; 
yet it does not read as if it were alto. 





: aes original. It seems to us to have 


e air of a translation from rhyme 
into prose.. Perhaps it was at first a 
poem ; and if so, Mr Moore has very 
skilfully moulded it into another form. 
Every now and then, however, we feel 
ourselves on the brink of verse; the 
imagery often seems to be tending thi- 
ther ; and many expressions which we 
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do not doubt would liave been effective 
and appropriate in verse, misstheir 
aim in their present shape, and. cheat 
the ear out of its accustomed andiex- 
pected pleasure. We oceasionally.felt 


disposed to try our hand at restoring 
passages to their somos : Severe ; 
publishing; in short, a version © ihe 


Tale, by way of experiment, to kiiow 
how hear it might approach to “the 
original M.S. now in Mr Mooré’y 'es- 
crutoire. ABS 
It is a difficult thing, now-a-days, 
to be original. Perbaps it always‘was 
sd—yet we should be sorry to think 
human life was ¢-austed. ‘With. 
in these last tweniy or thirty: :years, 
undoubtedly the fields of literature 
have been widely turned up,and un- 
dergane a succession of all)_sorts of 
white and green creps. That man is 
fortunate, who either stumbles by ac- 
cident, or is led by sagacity, en some 
nook of virgin soi) that will return a 
sudden harvest of an hundred-fold. 
The world attributes the wonderful 
produee entirely to his own genius and 
skill—forgetting the jeint and geni- 
al influence of the elements, all ha 
pily tempered and combined. Culti- 
vators of equal or superior knowledge 
aud power keep toiling on worn-out 
farms, and. can with difficulty pay 
their rent. Many of them become 
bankrupt, and receive notice to quit ; 
nor will the stock pay half-a«crown in 
the pound. We could point to many 
grey-haired men in this predicament, 
who were once in a flourishing condi« 
tion—but it is consolatory to. know 
that some of them have, as clergymen, 
and merchants, and bankers, contrived 
to retrieve their fortunes, and to out- 
live the memory of those that 
had ultimately proved such bad spe- 
culations, and threatened. to bring 
their families on the parish. 1 


Such ebb and flow must ever be ; 
Then wherefore should we mourn?” 


So easy is it to write a good Tale, 
a good subject being given, that we 
should be happy on such condition, due 
ring our leisure hours, to furnish one 
per week, for the next ten years, pee 
nalty of each infraction of our engages 
ment, fifty pounds. It iscommon to see 
skeletons of Sermons advertised -for 
sale, each of which the Divine clothes 
with flesh and muscle; nerve and: si- 
new, till it appears almost: as. plump 
as himsclf, and then delivers it, be- 
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fore/att admiring eongregation, a fine 
thumping discourse. Will uo ingeni- 
ous ry gentleman, ssing an 
invetttive vein as to incidents, events, 
and-eatastrophes, but no great deacon 
at exeenution, favour.Us, who can dress 
up, embellish, adorn, and inspire with 
Promethean heat,—annvally favour 
Us, we,say, with some scores of skele- 
tons of Stories, against the publishing 
season, We shall not stickle on terms, 
A tithe of the copy-right, we should 
suppose, will be reckoned handsome 
—or sdy rather, fifty pounds, and a 
new st of sables on cach edition of 
three ‘thousand of one volume post 
octavo! “But he will have need to 
be prolific, that we may not over- 
take hiti#; for, provided we keep our 
healthy'we shall make no bones of 
three skeletons in the fortnight. We 
know net whether Mr Moore con- 
structed his own skeleton, or if it be 
the giftiof a friend. Be that as it 
may, it is well proportioned, and 
hangs well together. ‘To fill up such 


a skeleton, must have been an easy’ 


and a pleasant occupation. It walks 
its way gracefally and vigorously in 
the world—all unlike some ghostly 
stories we do not name, that have no 
more speculation in their eyes—no 

more motion in their joints, than a 
Lay Figure. 

- The hero of the Tale is a Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, not in the mo- 
dern, but in the ancient Athens—Al- 
ciphron, an Epicurean. He appears to 
have been elected to the Chair, by the 
magistrates and town-council, ata very 
early age’; for, at the opening of the 
tale, he is represented as being fame- 
sick at five-and-twenty. His loves and 
his lectures have ceased to delight his 
active principles,—all with him is va- 
nity and vexation of spirit; and the 
doctrine of the fortuitous concurrence 
of atoms is no lenger satisfactory to the 
sage. Above all, he shudders at the 


mortality of the soul, and mourns over: 


the triumphs of intellect and genius 
that areso soon to be shrouded in eter= 
nal-death. Mr Moore hints very fine- 
ly at those dark misgivings, and con- 
trives, in a few introductory pages, to 
inspire us with an affectionate interest 
in the fate of the amiable and disturb- 
ed Epicurean. Al — is oo as 
may 'be a nt, th a@ professor ; 
oer ae wc ow our venpee t and admi- 
fation of his charaeter, even while; 
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with our own ears, we hear him jee. 
turing to ladies. 


“ The festival was over ;—the sounds 
of the song and the dance had ceased; an@ 
I was now left in those luxtivious gar- 
dens alone. Though so urdent-and ective 
a votary of pleasure, I had, by nature, # 
disposition full ef melancholy ;—an ima~ 
gination that presented sad thoughts, ever 
in the midst of mirth and happiness, and 
threw the shadow of the future: over the: 
gayest illusions of the present. Melen- 
choly was, indeed, twin-born in my soul 
with Passion ; and, not even ia the fullest 
fervour of the latter, were they separax 
ted. From the first moment that 1 was; 
conscious of thought and. feeling, the 
same dark thread had run across the web, 
and images of death and annihilation min- 
gled themselves with the most smiling. 
scenes through which my career of enjoy- 
ment led me. My very passion for plea- 
sure but deepened these gloomy fancies ;: 
fur, shut out, as | was by my creed, from 
a future life, and having rio hope beyond, 
the narrow horizon of this, every minute 
of delight assumed a*mournful precious- 
ness in my eyes, and pleasure, like the 
fiower of the cemetery, grew but more 
luxuriant from the neighbourliood of: 
death.” - , 

In this mood of mind, Aleiphron: 
wanders along, till he ‘finds himeelf+ 
before that fair statue of Venus with 
which the chisel of Alcamenes ‘had: 
embellished the Garden.’ He” sinks 
asleep at the base of the statue; and 
in a dream beholds a ‘pale, venerable 
man, with a taper in his hand, liké a’ 
messenger from the grave. abl 

“ After a few moments of awfal ‘six 
lence, during which he looked at mewith 
a sadness that ‘thrilled my very'soul, ‘he: 
said, Thou, who seekest eternal life, 
go unto the shores of the dark Nile+go: 
unto the shores of the dark Nile, and thew 
wilt find the eternal life thou seekest !”.. 

“No sooner had he said these words, 
than the death-like hue of his cheek 
brightened into a smile of more than bu- 
man promise. The small torch that he 
held sent forth a radiance, by which sud- 
denly the whole surface of the desert was. 
illuminated, even to the far horizon’s 
edge, along whose line were now seen 
gardens, palaces, and spires, all bright 
and golden, like the architecture of the 
clouds at sunset. Sweet music, too, was 
heard everywhere, floating around, and 
from all sides, such varieties of splendour 
ponred, that, with the excess of har- 
mony and of light, T awoke, 
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. “That infidels should be superstitious, 
js an anomaly neither unusual nor strange. 
A belief in superhuman agency seems 
natural and necessary to the mind ; atid, 
if not suffered to flow im the obvious chan- 
nels, it will find a vent in some other. 
Hence, many who have doubted the ex- 
istence of a God, have yet implicitly placed 
themselves under the patronage of Fate 
or the stars. Much the same inconsisten- 
cy E was conscious of in my own feelings. 

Though rejecting all belief in a divine 
Providence, I had yet a faith in dreams, 
thatall my philosophy could not conquer. 
Nor was experience wanting to confirm 
me in my delusion’; for, by some of those 
accidental coincidences, which make the 
fortune of soothsayers and prophets, 
dreams, more than once, had been to me 

Oracles truer far than oak, 
Or dove, or tripod, ever spoke. 

It was not wonderful, therefore, that the 
vision of that night, touching,-as it did, a 
ehord so ready to vibrate, should have 
affected me with more than ordinary 
power, and sunk deeper into my memory 
with every effort I made to forget it. In 
vain did I mock at®my own weakness ; 
such self-derision is seldom sincere. 
In vain did I pursue my accustomed plea- 
sures. Their zest was, as usual, for ever 
new ; but still came the saddening con- 
sciousness of mortality, and, with it, the 
Fecollection of this visionary promise, to 
which my fancy, in defiance of my reason, 
still clung.” 

, This. strange vision perpetually 
haunts him, and he longs to travel into 
Egypt, that land of wonders, where 
maystery has unfolded but half her 
treasures— where so many dark secrets 
of-the antédiluvian world still remain, 
unileeiphered, on the pillars of Seth ; 
and where some charm or amulet may 
lie hid, whose discovery may wait his 
coming, according to the promise of 
the phantom. Having furnished him- 
self with recommendatory letters to all 
parts of Egypt, in the summer of 257 
a.d., he sets sail for Alexandria. 

‘The reputation of Alciphron, as a 
philosopher and man of pleasure, had 

ed him, and at Alexandria, the 
second Athens of the world, his cele-' 
brity opened hearts and doors at his 
approach, like a talisman. The dark 
opt of the Egyptian women had in 
is eyes a novelty that enhanced their 
6ther charms, while love and friend- 
ship ripened in his path as rapidly 


as v i 
Nile 


ion springs up where the 

flowed. He attends the cele- 

bration of the Annual Festival of Sex 
= 


CSepti 
rapis at Canopus—at Sais he is. pres 
sent during her Festival of Lamps—he 
wanders among the trate iske 
of Heliopolis. But his proudest pil 
grimage was to the Isle of the Golden 
Venus ; and as he explored its, shades, 
whose bowers are the only té ¥ 
he felt how far more fit to fornp-the 
shrine of a deity are the evergliving 
stems of the Garden and Groye, tham 
the most precious columns that. the: 
animate quarry can supply. :.But it 
was not till that evening. whenhe first: 
stood before the Pyramids of Memphis,- 
and saw them towering aloft like the’ 
watch-towers of Time, that the great’ 
secret of whieh he had dreamed;.agaim: 
rose on his thoughts in all its inscru- 
table darkness. ‘“‘ Must tho alone 
then perish ?) Must minds and hearts 
be annihilated, while Pyraritids en- 
dure? Death, death, even on these 
everlasting tablets—the only approach 
to immortality that kings themselves 
could purchase—thou hast written our 
doom, saying awfully and intelligibly,’ 
‘There is for man no eternal man-' 
sion but the tomb !’” : 

The sun sinks—and suddenly on 
every house-topin Memphis. gay gilded 
banners are seen floating aloft, to pro 
claim his setting, while a full burst 
of harmony peals from all the teme: 
ples along the shores. On that very 
evening, the Great Festival of the 
Moon was to be celebrated, on a little: 
island half-way over between the gar- 
dens of Memphis and the eastern 
shore, where stood the temple of the! 
— As he approaches the island, 

e sees, glittering through the trees 
on the bank, the lamps of the pilgrims 
hastening to the ceremony, and pass 
ing through a long alley of sphynxes, 
whose spangling marble shone out: 
from the dark sycamores around them, 
he soon reached the grand vestibule 
of the Temple, where the ceremonice 
= the evening had already commen 


“In this vast hall, wliich was sur- 
rounded by a double range of columns, 
and lay open over-head to the stars of 
heaven, I sawa group of young maidens, 
moving in a sort of measured "step, be- 
tween walk and dance, round a small 
shrine, upon which stood one of those 
sacred birds, that, on account of the va« 
riegated colour of their wings, are dedi- 
cated to the moon: The vestibule was 
dimly lighted,—there being but one lamp 
of naphtha on'each of the great pillars 
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that encircled it. But, having taken my 
station’ beside'one of those pillars, I hiail 
a distinet view of the young dancers, as 
in succession they passed me, 

“ Their long, graceful drapery was as 
white as snow; and each wore loosely, 
beneath the rounded bosom, a dark-blue 
zone, or bandelet, studded, like the skies 
at. midnight, with little silver stars. 
Through their dark locks was wreathed 
the white -lily of the Nile,—that flower 
haing accounted as weleome-to the moon, 
as thé golden blossoms.of the bean- 
flower are to the sun. As they passed 
under the lamp, a gleam of light flashed 
frgm their bosoms, which, I could per- 
ceive, Was the reflection of a smal! mirror, 
that, in the manner of the women of 
the East, each wore beneath her left 
shoulder. : 

“ There was no music to regulate 
their steps ; but, as they gracefully went 
round the bird on the shrine, some, by 
the beat of the castanet, some, by the 
shrill ring of the sistrum,—which they 
held uplifted in the attitude of their own 
divine Isis,—harmoniously timed the ca- 
dence. of their feet; while others, at 
every step, shook a small chain of silver, 
whose sound, mingling with those of the 
castanets and sistrums, produced a wild, 
but not an unpleasing harmony. 

“ They seemed all lovely; but there, 
was cne—whose face the light had not 
yet reached, so downcast she held it— 
who attracted, and, at length, riveted all 
my attention. -I knew not why, but, 
there was a something in those half-seen 
features,—a charm in the very shadow, 
that hung over their imagined beauty,— 
which took me more than all the out- 
shining loveliness of her companions. 

“ It was then,—by that light, which 
shone fall upon the young maiden’s fea- 
tures, as, starting at the blaze, she raised 
her eyes to the portal, and, as suddenly, 
let fall their lids again,—it was then I 
beheld, what even my own ardent ima- 
gination, in its most vivid dreams of 
beauty, had never pictured. Not Psyche 
herself, when pausing on the threshold 
of heaven, while its first glories fell on 
her dazzled lids, could have looked more 
beautiful, or blushed with a more inno- 
cent shame. Often as I had felt the power 
of looks, none had ever entered into my 
soul so far. It was a:new feeling—a 
new sense—coming.as suddenly as that 
radiance into the vestibule, and, at once, 
filling, my whole being; and had that 
vision but lingered another moment be- 
fore my eyes, I should have wholly for- 
gotten who I was and where, and thrown 
myself, in prostrate adoration, at .her 
feet. . 


Vor. XXII. 
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* But scaréely had that gush of har- 
mony been heard, when the sacred bird, 
whieh had, till mi Hard motigniees as 
an image, expanded, his winge, and flew, 
into, the Temple; while his graceful 
young worshippers, with, a fleetness like 
his own, followed,—and. she, who h 
left a dream in my heart, neyer to be for- 
gotten, vanished with, the rest, As she 
went rapidly past the pillar against which, 
I Jeaned, the ivy that.encircled it caught 
lier lrapery, and disengaged some op- 
nament which fell to the ground, It ' 
the small mirror which I pad seen shining 
on her bosom. Hastily and tremulously 
I picked it up, and hurried to. restoge it; 
but she was alpeady lost to my.eyes ip, 
the. crowd.” mandcatenel ital 


Flinging himself into his boat, Al- 
ciphron, ina mood of mind as usual 
half-bright and half-gleomy,: uncon 
sciously rows across a solitary dake to 
the north of Memphis, upon whose 
shores stands the Necropolis, or City” 
of the Dead;—a'placé of melancholy: 
grandeur, ‘¢overed over ‘with shrines 
and pyramids. S¥artled by finding 
himself within the shadow of this ci- 
ty, he looks up, and beholds tising in 


, succession’ before him, pyramid be- 


ond pyramid, each towering more 
oftily, than another, while afl ‘were 
out-topped in grandeur by one upen. 
whose summit the moon seemed to 
rest as.ou a pedestal. He hears the 
sound of an oar plying swiftly through 
the waters, and in a few, moments sees, 
shooting past.him towards the, shore 
a small boat, in which. sit two female 
figures, muffled up and vejled.. Tl 
disembark, and ,he follows them..i 
they both disappear within. the, shade 
of.a small pyramid... He accidentally 
presses a spring that commands a myse 
terious aperture—and the spirit of ade 
venture being strong within him, he 
sends. up a gay prayer to that bliss. 
loving Queen, whose eye alone was 
upon him, passes through the portal, 
and descends into the pyr At 
the end of a long gallery, he sees a 
glimpse of light, appearing. te ome 
from some cell.or aleove—and :ea¢hes 
a small chapel, or- oratory, aver the 
walls of which were painted some of 
those yarious symbols,, by which the 
mystic wisdom of the Egyptians loved 
to shadow, out the history of thesoul 
—the winged globe with a serpent 
—the rays descending from above, 
like a glory, and. the ‘Theban Beetle, 
as he comes forth, after the water 
$C 
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have passed away, and the first sun- tures. But we come now upon a part 
beam falls on his regenerated wings. of his autobiography, which, although 


* “Tn the middle of the chapel stood a 
low altar of granite, on which lay a life- 
less female form, enshrined within a case 
of crystal,—as they preserve their dead 
in Ethiopia,—and looking as freshly 
beautiful as if the soul had but a‘few 
hours departed. Among the emblems 
of death, on the front of the altar, were 
a slender lotus-branch, broken ‘in two, 
and a bird, just winging its flight from 
the spray. 

“To these memorials of the dead, 
however, I but little attended ; for there 
was a living object there upon which my 
eyes were most intently fixed. 

“ The lamp, by which the whole of the 
chapel was illuminated, was placed at 
the head of the pale image in the shrine ; 
and, between its light and me, stood a 
female form, bending over the monument, 
as if to gaze upon the silent features 
within. The position in which this figure 
was placed, intercepting a strong light, 
afforded me, at first, but an imperfect 
and shadowy view of it. Yet even at 
this mere outline my heart beat high,— 
and memory, as it proved, had as much 
share in this feeling as imagination. For, 
on the head changing its position, so as 
to let a gleam fall on the features, I saw 
with a transport, which had almost led 
me to betray my lurking-place, that it 
was she—the young worshipper of Isis 
—the same, the very same, whom I had 
seen, brightening the holy place where 
she stood, and looking like an inhabitant 
of some purer world. 

‘The movement, by which she had 
now given me an opportunity of recog- 
nising her, was made in raising from the 
shrine a small cross * of silver, which lay 
directly over the bosom of the lifeless 
figure. Bringing it close to her lips, she 
kissed it with a religious fervour; then, 
turning her eyes mournfully upwards, 
héld them fixed with an inspired earnest- 
ness, as if, at that moment, in direct com- 
munien with heaven, they saw neither 
roof, nor any other earthly barrier be- 
tween them and the skies.” 

ed by this holy scene, Alciphron 
back through the same passages 
windings by which he had en-« 
regains the narrow stairway, 

and again ascends into light. 

Thus far have we proceeded in com. 


pany with Professor Aleiphron, not 
witht a deep interest in his adven- 


. 


we doubt not it will be thought vastly 
fine and romantic by many readers, 
is to us nothing more or less than 
downright and most extravagant non-’ 
sense. After a whole day’s nap, he 
again descends into the pyramid, with 
a lamp in his hand—and ere long en- 
ters through a pair of massy iron gates, 
which open at a touch, and then clash 
together again with such a din, that 
it seemed as if every echo, throughout 
that vast, subterranean world, from 
the Catacombs of Alexandria, to 
Thebes’s Valley of Kings, had caught 
up and repeated the thundering sound. 
He finds himself in the mysterious 
dominions of the Egyptian priesthood. 
Strange lights alternate with horrid 
glooms and utter darkness—wondrous 
music fluats around—the walls are in- 
scribed with poems in shining cha< 
racters—voices reply in monosyllabic 
sweetness “ Yes” to his anxious que- 
ries—and there extends completely 
across his path, a thicket or grove 
of the most combustible trees of 
Egypt, tamarind, pine, and Arabian 
balm. Around their stems and branch- 
es are coiled serpents of fire, which, 
twisting themselves rapidly from bough 
to bough, spread their own wild-fire 
as they go, and involve tree after tree 
in one general blaze. He - rushes 
through this grove of fire, while the 
serpents that hang hissing from the 
red branches shoot showers of sparkles 
down upon him, and he then escapes 
into an immense rocky cavern, through 
the middle of which, headlong as a 
winter-torrent, rushes a roaring flood. 
He Jeaps into the waters, pursued by 
the mournful cries of apparitions ; and 
after a desperate struggle, in which he 
must have sorely felt the want of a 
cork-jacket, he gets hold of a flight of 
steps, which, after shaking himself 
hastily, like a Newfoundland dog, 
(Bronte, ) he ascends with promptitude 
and decision of character, worthy the 
admiration of John Foster. A balus- 
trade by which he holds during his as- 
cent, grows tremulous in his hand, 
and the steps totter beneath his feet. 
A momentary flash, as of lightning, 
at that critical moment, breaks around, 
and he sees, hanging out of the clouds 
and within reach, a huge brazen ring. 





# A cross was, among the Egyptians, the emblem ofa future life. 
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Anstinefively he stretches forth his 
arm to seize it, and, at the same in- 
stant, both balustrade and steps giving 
way, he is left swinging by his hands 
in the dark void. As if this massy 
ring had, by some magic power, been 
linked with all ‘the winds in heaven, 
no sooner had he seized it, than, like 
the touching of.a spring, it seemed to 
give loose to every variety of gusts 
and tempests that ever strewed the 
sea-shore with wrecks or dead ; and 
as he swung about, the sport of this 
elemental strife, each new burst of its 
fury threatened to shiver him, like a 
storm-sail, to atoms! The Professor 
is certainly now placed in a situation 
to which we should not wish even our 
worst enemy to be doomed for. more 
than five minutes at a spell. What 
an attitude for a portrait! Alciphron 
holding like grim death, hand over 
head, by a ring in the roof of a vault, 
‘right over an abyss, like one of those 
in the Devil’s Peak in Derbyshire, 
drawing up his knees to his chin in 
occasional convulsions, unhappy in his 
fork, and in his back the lumbago. 
-What would not our friend George 
Cruickshank have given for five mi- 
nutes’ study of the Professor’s face in 
such a predicament! . His eyes, start- 
ing from their sockets, must have been 
quite a treat ; nor less so his ear-to-ear 
mouth ; not even to hint at the nose 
of an Epicurean during such a prelec- 
tion to the apparitions of a pyramid. 
Assuredly his life was not worth an 
hour’s purchase—for “‘ still holding, 
{ know not how, by the ring, I felt 
myself caught up, as if by a thousand 
whirlwinds, and reund and round, like 
a stone-shot in a sling, whirled in the 
midst of all this deafening chaos, till 
my brain grew dizzy, and my recollec-~ 
tion confused, and I almost fancied 
myself on that wheel of the infernal 
world, whose rotations, it is said, eter- 
nity alone can number !” 

Bravo— bravo !— encore — encore ! 
The Venetian devil on the slack rope, 
is nothing to the Professor. But sure- 
ly such feats deserverefreshment— and 
‘Alciphron ‘should have been allowed 
a tumbler or two of summat, and a 
change of flannels. He must have 
been-in profuse perspiration, and re- 
quired rubbing down, when “I felt 
the ring slowly descend with me, till, 
happy as a shipwrecked mariner at 
the first sight of land, I found myself 
once more on firm ground.” He.could 
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not have beet thus pendent for less 
than tem minutes, and it is not 
to imagine more violent gymnastics. 
What a contrast between the Profes- 
sor in his Chair, and the Professor in 
the Ring! We had no idea that Epi- 
cureans were such proficients in bodi- 
ly exercises—and Alciphron Agonistes 
must have despised the ease of his in- 
dolent gods. Strong muscular arms 
he must have had, like those of aNeate 
or Spring of later days—and a facer 
from such a performer would have 
been an ugly piéce of business. We 
should also bes liked to know how 
he felt when at full swing—probably 
rather squeamish—and queer in the 
upper storey. Alciphron should have 
been more explicit on that point, for 
the benefit of posterity. We recom- 
mend this exploit to the manager of 
Sadler’s Wells. It would have a fine 
effect in a melodrame—and the Per= — 
sonification of the Professor might 
dance his hornpipe on air to music by 
Horn. The piece, if well got up, 
would have an equal run to Mother 
Goose—and Young Grimaldi would 
admirably enact the Professor in the 
Pyramid. 
To be serious, could a man of Mr 
Moore’s exquisite perception of the 
ludicrous, have missed being moved, 
even to tears, by such an adventure as 
this; in a serious fiction by any other 
writer? How could he for a moment 
imagine himself-in Alciphron’s pre« 
dicament, without feeling that it was , 
one of the most absurd danger, which *~ 
a serious spectator would have been 
unable to view without laughter, even 
while he was expecting the performer 
every moment to be dashed to pieces ? 
A man never looks so like a ninny, as 
when suddenly brought into involuns 
tary activity out of his own element. 
We remember once having seen an 
old gentleman, when his house was 
on fire, let himself down bya ‘rope . 
which he had kept coiled round one *7 
of the bed-posts for that especial pur< ~ 
pose, from the ninth storey, till, h a 
got to the end of his tether, 
mained dangling about thirty” 
from the ground. About five 
sand people immediately burst» 
intoa simultaneous horse-laughywhich 
was with difficulty extinguished, o 
the septuagenarian being caughtas’ 
was swinging to and fro like the peti 
dulum of an eight-day clock, by the 
strong arm of a providential Girrzey; 
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and withdrawn through a window on 
the second flat, into the privacy of 
domestic life. Suppose, during one of 
our Noctes’ Ambrosiane, our dear 
friend the Ettrick Shepherd, were to 
aap Sener so, from 4 ring’ ih the 

; till the toddy got cold m the 
tumbler below his feet,-would it be 
possible, think you; much as our sym- 
pathetic hearts would ecommiserate 
James, to stifle our laughter at the 
shrieks of the truly original author of 
the a “Wake? Such a sight 
would relax the gravity of a spectator 
fresh from the Gove of honius. 
He who could behold unmoved such 
at Epicurean, must needs be a Stoic 
indeeil ; it would * wake-wild laugh- 
ter in the throat of death;” till he 
went of in a guffaw. Now, we hold 
‘that Mr Hogg is every whit as good- 

ing a man as ever Aleiphron was, 
and able to stand as much, and more, 
before you could make him personally 
ridiculous. Or; may we without of- 
fence su Mr Thomas Moore him- 
e2lf riding at the ring, like a pleasure- 
boat riding at anchor in a sweH? Fair 
eyes might weep at his danger—but it 
would be through asmile, andaninsup- 
pressible susurrus would titter round 
the table, when the author of Lalla 
Rookh descended: into the epergne. 
We have selected Mr Hogg and Mr 
Moore as illustrations, out of our ad- 
miration of their genius as poets, and 
regard for themselves as men. But 
perhaps it may be’said that they are 
not in point, because neither of them 
is a professor like Alciphron, and that 
Picardy Place is not a pyramid. ‘Take, 
then, a professor—one of the profes- 
sors of the New London University, 
Mr M‘Culloch—up with him to the 
roof of one of the Four Theatres of 
the glory of Gower Street, and let him 
dangle at full length at a rope’s-end. 
Let Mordecai Mullion give him a 
shove to set him a-swinging. There 
he: goes, surlier as the swings increase 
twenty in the minute. His heels 
Kissing alternately each end-wall, 
, ever and anon, his head threat- 
to crack the ceiling. Now he is 
ow he is ing capital. 







“At one time, like stock, he risés, at 


another time, like stock, he falls. 
Now, like an Exchequer bill, he bears 
@ premium, and now the exchange is 
at par. His Treatise on Currency is 
admitted to be his ablest performance 
and he is looked up to more than 
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ever by Colonel ‘Torrens afd Mr Mill. 
Gross as his personalities have beep 
against that useful vegetable, is he not 
himself quite the potato? Mercy on 
us, what eyes! Now he is curious on 
cornices—now a roof-inspector—and 
how delicately at that moment did his 
toe touch the floor !~Vires avquirit 
eundo—and as he intensifies his acces 
leration, he becomes undistinguish- 
able in feature, joint, or limb. ‘His 
most intimate friends do not know 
him—they become incredulous of his 
presence. The ring gives way, and in 
sudden descent, like a bit of bathos, 
down stots-the Professor; and then iis 
seen blowing the froth from a pot 
of porter, guerdon of his high em- 
prize. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous, 
well was it said by that acute critic, 
Mr Napoleon Buonaparte, whose Lite 
has been most ably written of late by 
Sir Walter, there is but one step— 
nor, we venture to add, is that step 
generally a long one. A young lady 
may take it in tight  petticoats—a 
young gentleman even in a brace of 
breeches made in the Modern Athens. 
It is rarely a stride—it seldom exceeds a 
foot, and we have measured it under six 
inches. Alciphron forgot that apoph- 
thegm. Striking your head against 
a stair-case is by no manner of means 
the same thing as striking your head 
against the stars. The one is sublime 
—the other ridiculous. The one plea 
sant, the other painful, as every man 
will acknowledge that tries. Now, 
the Epicurean performingon the pen- 
dent rope in the Pyramid, may have 
fancied himself sublime, but he was 
only making himself ridiculous, and 
we absolutely could nothelp blushing 
for the Professor. There was a deep 
well beneath him, it seems, and he 
richly deserved a plump.—Yes, he 
ought to have been made to kick the 
bucket. 

Alciphron seems to have been of a 
very prying nature. Few people but 
himself would have thought of leok- 
ing for a secret spring in the ‘brick- 
work of one of the Seven Wonders of 
the World—and deuce a one of them 
all, but himself,would have been lucky 
enough to find it out at the first trial. 
And then, could he not have kept his 
paws off the brazen ring, and be hang- 
ed to him? A moment's reflection 
would have told him that it was “a 
weakinvention of the enemy,” and that 
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by pulling-at it; he cold expect a no 


more merciful visitation than a show- 
er-bath., The hero of a tale should 
not be inquisitive, for the consequen- 
ces are sure to be awkward ; aud if he 
must keep doing, why he must reap as 
he has sowed, and. get, himself ine- 
vitably into all sorts of undignitied 
serapes, Alciphron should have re- 
membered that, although upon the 
rove, he. was a Professor; and that 
even during vacation, something was 
due:to the gravity of the chair. Be- 
sides, springs and rings, trap-doors 
and wells, should not be all contrived 
for the hand of every vagrant; and 
now and then even the luckiest should 
take the wrong sow by the ear. It is 
evident that Alciphron was born nei~ 
ther to be hanged nor drowned, and we 
wondered how he was to meet with 
his death, till we had the melancholy 
satisfaction of being informed at the 
close of his history, that he died, pick- 
ax in hand, in the brass mines of 
Palestine. 

Did Mr Moore ever descend a salt- 
mine in Cheshire or elsewhere? Did 
he ever see a desperado of a stone- 
mason ascend a steeple without scaf- 
folding, clinging like a,fly to the wall? 
We suspect not. Had he ever done 
so, he would not have made so light 
of jumping into chasms, climbing per- 
pendicular staircases, threading sub- 
terranean . galleries,. swimming Al- 
pheus, and dangling over abysses by 
rings. Alciphron had led rather aseden- 


ary life, and his walking had chiefly 


been along the gravel of the Garden. 


‘Besides, he was notoriously flat-soled, 


slightly inkneed, and his hands were 
white and delicate.as these of our La- 
dy-Love. He had never been in train- 
ing—was fat and flabby, and scant of 
breath—and had not cultivated his 
intrepidity. Yet, all at once, he dan- 
ces like a D'Egville, jumps like an Ire- 
land, and hawls like a Pulley.. Here 
there is a want of keeping ; the reader 
gets sceptical, and offers odds that. he 
don’t perform the same feat over again 
ata month’s notice. His good faith 
is suspected ; and he looks like. a re- 
jected contributor to the Annals of 


rary ¢ 

That Alciphron did bona fide perform 
all that he asserts, we in courtesy and 
conscience are boundto believe, for he 


‘died, we are told, a good Christian, 


and his Life is a posthumous publica- 


tion. But we have a wide swallow for 
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the wonderful ;, and people in, general 
are aa this Ite 


malicious genealogists, that Fat isi 
wasan ancestorof the ] 
sen, andthe most famous of theancient 
Toxopholites. For ourselves, we cap 
believe anything—for example, that 
cht the pert dn peenasy sopldy 
that part is, i yu 
and mity into which the Irish joiner 
drove a nail. But scepticism is 
vice of the 3 and. not one man in 
a million will belt the ring. . . .~., 
Now, an autobiographer, cannot 
too cautious not: to impeach his. own 
veracity, One bouncer invalidates a 
whole batch of truths.,, Let a man 
maintain that he once stood on his 
head on the top of a steeple, and ne-~ 
body will believe him. when, he says 
that -he once Jenga stye.. Fording 
Tartarus is.one thing, and, fording the 
Tweed another ;.and he who swears 
that he has bathed in Lethe,, will be 
disbelieved when he asserts. that be 
chas done so,in the Leithen. Egypt, 
it is true, is a privileged place, and 
any person may: be supposed to, play 
pranks in a Pyramid; but all .coun- 
tries ought to be on an equality; and 
to the jumper whe cleared six.feet, at 
Rhodes, we say, favour us. with, five 
feet six at St Boswell’s Green, 
Further, Aleiphron does. not speak 
of his exploits in a style of e 
calculated to induce belief that 


was capable of performing them-——nor 


would it go down at Tattersall... He 
is innocently unaware that he has 
.done anything extraordinary, _is 


no judge of distance. .He would think 
‘nothing of offering to walk eight. miles 
an hour, toe and heel ;—to jump thirty 
feet back and forwards on level ground 
.—to lift a ton. He is either a vapour- 
er or a simpleton ; and ip spite.of all 
his eulogies on his own activity, we 


-would not lay the long odds on him 


in a race of a hundred -yards up-hill 
against a tortoise, or at hop-step-and- 
jump on level ground against a man- 
nikin of indian-rubber in the shape of 
an ink-horn. a 
Still further, no man, not. even 
Professor, is entitled torun all sorts of * 
risks, and dare all sorts of dangers in 
all the different elements, without 
once meeting with a. serious. rebuff, 
such as a -broken. skull, leg, back, or 
‘spine. Now, Alciphron always.escapes 
Scot-free. He phumps into-water, and 
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from his. dive emerges. dry as a duck. 
He flounders through fire, and not a 
hair is singed. He has nothing to 
show in proof of his perils ; and steps 
out of ‘Necropolis, or the City of the 
Dead, as smug as he could out of a 
band-box. he's 
Finally, it is not possible for even 
the most sanguine reader to hope that 
Alciphron will at last be killed. No 
one can long be taken in by his tricks. 
‘When he falls through a trap-door, we 
feel assured that there is a feather-bed 
ready for him below—when he walks 
the fire, we know that he wears an 
asbestos dreadnought or wrap-rascal. 
Against all foul air in mines, he has 
obviously anticipated Sir en ewe | 
‘Davy jn the safety-lamp ; and tho 
no Leander or Byron in swimming, he 
bobbing on the surface, in the em- 
brace of a life-preserver. We are con- 
‘vineed that he can neither be hanged, 
drowned, shot, stifled, stabbed, or beat 
to a mummy—that should he swoon, 
he will quietly be revived by an elixir 
~&at the nose ; nay, that should he even 
die, he will think nothing of it after a 
sound sleep, a pastime to which he is 
extremely partial; and that he will 
think no more of being buried than a 
citizen of another sect would think of 
blinking the question under a load of 
blankets. There is no end to a person 
of this kind ; and we only wonder why 
Alcipbron should have been so mise- 
rable about the mortality of the soul, 
when he had such excellent reason for 


trusting in the immortality of the 


ing thus spoken our mind some- 

what freely, we must return to the 
of the story. Alciphron, on 

once more setting foot on terra firma, 
hears music floating at a distance, 
such as heard in dreams, while through 
an elysium or paradise, that gradually 
opens before him, are seen wandering, 
with the serene air and step of happy 
te a groups both of young and 
old; of venerable and of lovely forms, 
wearing, most of them, the Nile’s 
white flowers on their heads, and bran- 
clies of the eternal palm in their hands, 
ile over the verdant turf, fair chil- 
and maidens go dancing to aérial 
music, whose course is like that.of the 
light, invisible, but which filled the 
whole air with its mystic sweetness. He 
feels his robe gently pulled, and turn- 
ing, beholds an oped man, whom, by 
- the sacred hue of his garb, he knows 
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to be a Hierophant. Placing a branch 
of the consecrated palm in his hand; 
the Hierophant says, in a solemn voice; 
** Aspirant of the Mysteries, welcome!” 
The Priest conducts him to’a small 
pavilion, by the side of a whispering 
stream, where the very spirit of slum. 
ber seemed to preside ; and, pointing 
to a bed of dried poppy leaves within 
it, left Alciphron to repose. : 

By the way, the Epicurean is a great 
sleeper. He seems not to care so much 
about. eating or drinking ; but he 
sleeps like a dormouse. On the pres 
sent occasion, he tells us that—* No 
sooner had I fallen on my leafy couch, 
than sleep, like a sudden death, came 
over me; and I lay, for hours, in the 
dark and motionless rest, which not 
even a shadow of life disturbs.” Dus 
ring the whole of this part of his ad- 
ventures, Alciphron could not possibly 
have been more somnolently inelined, 
than were we ourselves,—and to be 
candid, we have just awoke out of a 
** sleep like a sudden death,” to go 
on with this artiele. 

Tedious were it to abridge the de« 
scription that now ensues of Alci- 
phron’s initiation into the mysteries 
of Isis. The old priest, under whose 
guidance he has put himself, is a man 
of talentand eloquence ; and some parts 
of the ceremony of initiation brought 
foreibly to our recollection certain cor= 
responding incidents that occurred to 
ourselves the evening we were made 
free and accepted masons. -Were we 
not, under a formidable ban, sworn 
never to divulge the mysteries of the 
craft, it would have pleased us to draw 
a parallel between the proceedings of 
Alciphron in those subterranean re- 
gions, and our own in the Kilwinning 
Lodge. 

It is not easy to know the precise 
aim of the Egyptian priesthood, in the 
imposing and magnificent rites which 
they play off on the Epicurean.. The 
philosophy of Epicurus was their es- 
— abhorrence, and they seem to 

ave wished either to. convert: Alci- 

hron to their own creed, or to intrap 
him into death. Their spies had scen 
him hovering about the Pyramid ; and 
the two female figures he had follows 
ed, appear to have been employed as 
decoy-ducks, whose smooth plumage 
it was beyondahe power of the Pro- 
fessor’s philosophy to resist. This, to 


~our mind, destroys the -simplicity ef 
‘the whole adventure, which instantby 
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assumes the eharacter-of a thing dex- 
terously got. up; and, besides, to pit 
one simple -professor against some 
thousand , crafty priests, is not fair 
play, which is at all times a jewel. 
But the fatal objection to all the 
subterranean part of the volume is, 
that it is insufferably dull; and out- 
rageously unnatural. Had anybody 
told us, previous to perusal of the 
Epicurean, that Mr ‘Thomas Moore 
had written some chapters of a book 
that were insufferably dull, we should 
have given him, if not the lie direct, 
certainly both the retort courteous 
and the quip modest—and immedi- 
ately after perusal, must have penned 
an apology or explanation.- We do 
not so much quarrel with what is out- 
rageously unnatural—for a man of 
genius, in a fit of infuriated fancy, 
may be guilty of any outrage against 
old mother Nature, and hope to be 
forgiven. But t> be outrageous, un< 
natural, and dull, all three together, 
for the space of forty-three hours, 
(the minimum duration of the James 
Watt steam-packet’s trip from Leith 
to London, Captain Bain,) is a pri- 
vilege which the public will not grant 
to the most gifted son of genius—not 
even to her justly well-beloved Tho~ 
mas Moore. 
That the subterranean world, ex- 
cavated for the mysteries of Egyptian 
superstition, was a world of wonders, 
we can easily believe, and that the 
rites and ceremonies with which the 
idols were worshipped, or the idola:or 
initiated, were imposing, terrible, sub- 
lime. But there were limits even 
to the power that built the Pyramids. 
This Mr Moore wholly forgets, and 
does not scruple to describe rivers, 
and groves, and woods, and moun- 
tains, and. lakes, and skies, suns, 
moons, and stars, all more or less ar- 
tificially constructed, so that Alciphron 
is puzzled what to think of it, and 
frequently forgets that he is down 
stairs. Now, just consider with your- 
self, gentle reader, if thou shouldst 
even be Mr Thomas Moore himself, 
how very little imagination is essential 
to such a process. All you have to do 
is, in the first place, to assert that you 
are in a subterranean world, and then 
to describe things as they are upstairs, 
merely mentioning, ev now and 
then, lest the reader forget that he is 
in the sunk storey, that a strange un- 
eerthly light glimmers here, and a 
still stranger and more unearthly 
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darkness glodms’ there ; and that; 
whatever music you Happen to’ hear 
is from some invisible and: unknown 
source; in that r , and in that: 
respect alone, differing from the mu-~ 
sic one hears in the upper air, which 
proceeds from visible and also tangible 
fiddles, bagpipes, or hurdy-gurdies. 
The subterranean traveller, too, must 
not be suffered to understand distinet~ 
ly anything that happens to hiin, but 
must be kept in a constant perplexi- 
ty, surprise, and wonder, which are 
found to be emotions highly poetical, 
and easily excited, even in the minds of. 
the least imaginative, who, either from 
chance or choice, may have descended: 
into a Pyramid, swung over abysses 
of brazen rings, scampered through 
groves of vegetable fire, and sustained _ 
a coup de soleil from a sun constructed. 
by an Egyptian pyrotechnist. 

Not to mince the matter, but to out 
with the truth at once boldly, like a 
man, let us say, that, in describing ai 
subterranean world, a poet has only to 
get gradually into a state of civilation, 
and attempt a walk of a few miles by’ 
himself in a hilly country, aboundi 
in woods and waters, by star 
moonlight—no, not entirely by him~ 
self, but with an amanuensis.. In the 
first place, the whole visible nocturnal 
sphere is peristrephical. 

‘* Here we go up, up, up, ~ 

And bike be a down down, down,” 
And here we go round abéut, round 
about, ‘ 
Round about every one,” pe 
mit? 
is the song of the tipsy moon and the 
intoxicated ‘stars. With the utmost 
difficulty can the trees keep their legs, 
and you actually behold a grove of ve« 
nerable oaks or elms, at other seasons 
all as grave as a bench of bishops; 
tossing their wigs in the face of the 
aurora borealis, and leaping on the 
mountains as if they had. gone mad. 
What an animal is an old, stiff, formal 
pe of a Scotch fir, so drunk that 
e can neither sit nor lie ! The moun< 
tain-torrents haveall had askinful,and _ 
—pardon us if we be coarse—are bé 
ginning to cascade. No man living cam 
make out what the clouds are about # 
—and as to the airts, as we call the 
cardinal points of the compass in Scot~ 
land, they have all stood up to a dou- 
ble quadrille (is it the Lancers?) And 
only look how that sharp old airt, Mr 
East, is in the very act of changing po- 
sitions with sweet Miss West, while 


a 
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Mr North is irresistibly advancin 
upon blushing Miss South, dos-a-dos ! 
. Now, our su poet. begins to 
dictate, and his amanuensis to take 
him down verbatim in short-hand— 


‘.". © "This is no my ain warld, 
My ain warld—my ain warld, 
This is no my ain warld, 
Fair though this warld be !” 
It. is—~it must be something subterra- 
nean. Accordingly, it is jotted down 
as such ; and during the time between 
the ‘* wee short hour ayont the twal,” 
anaes tower, stroke T'wo from r¢ 
ower, isa description indi- 
ted that beats Mr Moore’s Memphian 
Mysteries, black and blue, and leaves 
him wondering, and of his wondering 
finding no end, at the poverty of his 
own imagination. — . 
To treat the subject stitl more meta- 
pardealty: observe what Mr Moore 
overlooked, that the subterranean 
im fictitious composition must always 
be subject either to the laws of the 
terranean, or of the supernatural. 
5 to the first, then the poet must 
te nothing below ground that he 
eould not create above it. ‘ Now, sup- 
pose: for an hour that there was no 
sun in a-given heaven—no trees on a 
given earth—nor any more scenery. in 
short than exists ‘a mile or two within 
’ the interior of the globe itself—could 
all the wisdom and power of the Egyp- 
tians have got up, think ye, such 2 
substitute for the sun and the scenery 
as would have imposed upon a ‘Pro- 
fessor, and convinced him that he was 
takinga drive in ashandry-dan through 
the sweet shire of Devon ?—Scarcely. 

But is ‘it easier to construct a beauti- 

ful world within the belly, than on 

the back ‘of the earth? On the con- 
trary, much more difficult. Argal, Mr 

Moore’s subterranean Egyptian region 

of mystery, never was excavated in 

this world ; and ‘when Alciphron has 
brought this tedious part of his tale 
toa conclusion, we quote Shakspeare 

him, and whisper, “ Don Juan 

Fernam Mendez Pinto was but a type 
ef thee; thou liar of the first mag- 

nitude!” , 

* Suppose; ‘again, that the subter- 
ranean — ~ — narrative is 
subject to the laws of the su atu- 
ral. In ‘this case, the meen sic of 
the composition is another guess sort 
of thing. ‘The mind, when moved by 
the imagination, will hold each strange 
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tale devoutly true, that genius’ conse- 
crates to falsehood. ‘That only this’ 
one every-day apparent and palpable 
world of ours exists, is to mind 
stupified by pure intellect a melan- 
choly truth. But, to the mind sub- 
limed by the ether of imagination, that 
creed is a self-evident contradiction ; 
the sole entities are then felt to be 
thoughts ; systems on systems, not the 
less real because transitory, are created 
as at a breath, sub-natural, supef-na- 
tural, preter-natural—yet all formed 
on the model of what we call nature, 
and intelligible to all who know-any- 
thing, however dimly, of what nature 
is, and received among our persuasions, 
and beliefs, and convictions, which are 
in themselves immortal, though at 
times asleep, and although often dis- 
appearing, never extinguished or de~ 
stroyed. 

Now, had Mr Moore given us a 
creation of this kind, we should have 
returned him our sincerest thanks. 
He would then have done something 
worthy of his genius ; and the reading 
public would have exclaimed, “| A 
Poet—a Poet!” Dear S. 'T. Coleridge 
—thou mighty magician—where and 
why hast thou buried thy wand? Of 
yore, no sooner did we hear thy silver 
voice—alas! mute so long— 

Than the earth we pace — 

Again appeared to be 

An unsubstantial fairy-place, 

That was fit world for thee ! 


We beg a thousand pardons of our 
readers for all this prosing, and must 
again look after Alciphron and the 
Priest. It delights us to quote the 
following beautiful passage— 

** Here his voice was interrupted by a 
strain of mournful music, of which the 
low, distant breathings had been, for 
some. minutes, heard, but whieh now 
gained upon the ear too thrillingly to let 
it listen to any more earthly sound.» A 
faint light, too, at that: instant broke 
through the valley—and I could perceive, 
net far from the spot where we sat, a fe- 
male figure, veiled, and crouching to 
earth, as if subdued by sorrow, or under 
the influence of shame. 

“ The light, by whieh I saw her, was 
from a pale, moon-like meteor, which had 
formed itself in the air as the music ap- 
proached, and shed over the rocks and 
the lake a glimmer as cold as that by 
which the Dead, in their own realm, | 
gaze on each other. The music, too, 
which appeared to rise directly out of 
the Jake, and to come full of the breath 
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of ita. dark.waters, spoke a despondency, 
in,every note which no language could 
express; and as I listened to its tones, 
and looked upon that fallen Spirit, (for 
such, the holy man whispered, was the 
form before us,) so entirely did the illu- 
sion of the scene take possession of me, 
that, with breathless anxiety, 1 waited 
the result. 

“ Nor had I gazed long before that 
form rose slowly trom its drooping posi- 
tion; the air around it grew bright, and 
the.pale meteor overhead assumed a more 
cheerful and living light. The veil, which 
bad before shrouded the face of the figure, 
became gradually transparent, and. the 
features, one by one, disclosed themselves 
through it. Having tremblingly watched 
the progress of the apparition, I now 
started from my seat, and half exclaimed, 
* It is she!’ In another minute, this veil 
had, like a thin mist, melted away, and 
the young Priestess of the Moon stood, 
for the third time, revealed before my 
eyes. 

“ To rush instantly towards her was 
my first impulse—but- the arm of the 
Priest held me firmly back, The fresh 
light, which had begun to flow in from 
all sides, collected itself in a glory round 
the spot where she stood. Iustead of 
melancholy music, strains of the most 
exalted rapture were heard; and the 
young maiden, beoyant as the inhabit- 
ants of the fairy orb, amid a blaze of light 
like that which fell upon her in the 
Temple, ascended into the air. 

“ © Stay, beautiful vision, stay!” I ex- 
claimed, as, breaking from the hold of the 
Priest, I flung myself prostrate on the 
ground, the only mode by which I could 
express the admiration, even to worship, 
with which I was filed. But the va- 
nishing spirit heard me not; receding 
into the darkness, like that orb, whose 
track she seemed to follow, her form 
lessened away, till she was seen no more. 
Gazing, till the last luminous speck ‘had 
disappeared, I suffered myself unconsci- 
ously. to be led away by my reverend 
guide, who, ‘placing me once more on my 
bed of poppy-leaves, left me to such re- 
pose as it was possible, after such a scene, 
to enjoy.” , 

Mr.Moore is now in a great mea- 
sure himself again, and much beauti- 

ul writing occurs ; still, however, oc- 
mig po sea ea extravas 
gance. We rejoice in the fair apparition 
of the Priestess of the tls a to 
rete net in the fortunes of i 
eiphron, willingly exchange th 

visions of fancy for the emotions of 
the heart. Alethe, for that is her 

‘Vor. XXII. .s 


: 


though. she -be, in ‘ 
Christian—and having heard that the 
Priests. have ‘a-design on. the life of 
the celebrated Athenian philosopher, 
whom sbe knows but by. name,:his 
person having -been but. indistinctly. 
seen by her in the gloom, she resolves 
to save him, and to escape along .withi, 
him maa ayaa eens pm 
and temples, to-a of purest peace. 
The mode. of their pod a is neither. 
happily conceived nor detailed.; and, 
indeed, must be pronounced prepos~. 
terous— nay impossible.- But. .Mr 
Moore having brought Alciphron down, 
into the subterranean regions by, the 
clumsiest and most incredible contri- 
vances, is quite consistent with him-, 
self in sending him up. again by me- 
chanism—the most grievously gro- 
tesque—part of the journey being per~ 
formed, if .we saletloa not, in a jingle 
on a rail-road—and we shrewdly, sus~ 
pect, impelled by steam. ‘ 


** A sudden click, like the touching of 
a spring, was then heard, and the car? 
which, as I had felt on entering it, leaned: 
half way over a steep descent; om being 
loosedfrom its. station, shot dows almost 
perpendicularly into the darkness, ; a 
rapidity which at first nearly deprived me 
of breath. The wheels slid smoothly. 
noiselessly in grooves; and the impetus 
which the car acquired in descending was 
iin, I perceived, to carry it up an 
‘éminence that succeeded, from the summit 
of which it again rushed down another dé~ 
clivity, even'still more: long and precipi- 
tous than the’former. In this manner we 
proceeded, by alternate falls and rises, ti! 
at length, from the last and steepest éleva- 
tion, the car descended upon a level of deep 
sand, where, after running for a few yards, 
it by degrees lost its motion and stopped.””, 
. Whenever Alethe and Alciphron are 
forced to walk, she puts the end of 
a riband into his hand, and so. trote 
him cautiously along.in the dark, till 
the creak of an opening door is heard 
above, and a faint gleam of , light, 
which at the same time shines upon 
her figure, apprises him that they, are 
arrived within reach of the sunshine, 
Heartily glad and grateful must the 
poor Epicurean have been on once 
more becoming a citizen of the world. 
Never had professor been so buffeted 
before, and we feel assured that Alci- 
phron is done with Pyramids for ever. 
. 4s for Mr Moore himself, if ever he 


goes into a rnp again, we hope 
as : 3 
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some sudden will devour him; emerged from darkness, formed part ‘of 
and we kindly and y sug- the ruins of a temple, which (as I have 

“ithe since learned) was, in the grander days 


gest the miety of his leaving, wi 
out ‘delty, “his pol + of Abdallatif’s 
with M. de *s Notes. Mr 
oore is a man of erudition as well as 
genius ; but he seems to have a kind of 
ambition to which he ought to be su- 
perior, that, namely, of being esteem- 
éd a reader of strange books. Many, 
= most, of the descriptions in 
Rookh, beautiful as they were, 
smelt of the musty volumes from 
which the materials had been drawn ; 
and no poet native to the Orient, would 
have so belaboured and overloaded his 
eamels, and other beasts of burden 
with the brush. Yet the rich and 
various versification of Lalla Rookh 
carried off all faults—and perhaps it 
would be unreasonable, unjust, and 
ungrateful, to wish any change in 
those poems. - But a prose tale can- 
not bear so much ambitious erudition ; 
and the reader, if once fairly tired, 
makes no effort; as he has indeed no 
i t, to keep awake, and wel- 
gemes the embrace of “ tired Nature’s 

sweet.restorer, balmy sleep.” 

Further, Mr Moore is not, as we 
have already hinted, nearly so original 
im this part of his tale as he is in all 
the rest. We daresay he has read 
* La Vie de Séthos,” probably, “ His- 
toire du Ciel,” and certainly, “‘ Voy- 
_d’Antenor.” No man is less a 
seslans hen Mr Moore. We merely. 
ion these works, which are all as 
as may be, to show that what 
he has done ill, had been previously 
done much worse. As to Vathek, 
which we have somewhere or other 
seen Mr Moore charged with imita- 
ting, although Beckford has been prai- 
sed by Byron, the said Vathek is utter- 
ly unreadable, Beckford being a per- 
sén of no genius, and very bad taste, 
and unworthy of a name in English 
Literature. e.do not believe that 
Mr Moore ever once thought of Va- 
thek during the composition of the 
Epicurean. 
Alciphron raises Alethein his 
arms, , overeome by agitation and 
fatigue, had sunk senseless on the 
pavement, and places: her in the air 


on the steps-of the outer vestibule of 
o and ruined temple. Where were 


« I was now standing, I found, on the 
all island in the centre of Lake Me- 
; and that sanctuary,. where we had 


: 


' 


FF 


of Memphis, a place of pilgrimage for 
worshippers from al! parts of Egypt. The’ 
fair Lake itself, out of whose waters once 
rose pavilions, palaces, and even lofty pr- 
ramids, was still, though divested of many 
of these wonders, a scene of interest and 
splendour such as the world could not 
equal. While the shores still sparkled 
with mansions and temples, that bore tes- 
timony to the luxury of a living race, the 
voice of the Past, speaking out of un- 
numbered ruins, whose summits, here 
and there, rose blackly above the wave, 
told of times long fied and generations 
long swept away, before whose giant re- 
mains all the gtory of the present stood 
humbled. Over the southern bank of 
the Lake hung the dark relics of the 
Labyrinth ;—its twelve ‘Royal Palaces, 
like the mansions of the Zodiac,—its 
thundering portals and constellated hulls, 
having left nothing behind but a few 
frowning ruins, which, contrasted with 
the soft groves of olive and acacia around 
them, seemed to rebuke the luxuriant 
smiles of nature, and threw a melancholy 
grandeur over the whole scene.” 


What a shock of fearful surprise it 
was to Alethe to behold, in the fa- 
mous Athenian sage, not that old ve- 
nerable man which her fancy had figu- 
red him, but Alciphron, the Beautiful 
and Stately, at whose feet had lain 
languishing the fairest and noblest 
daughters of the Eye of Greece! This 
scene is delicately touched, and is a 
good subject for the “ silent art.” 
Mr Moore felt, that had Alethe seen 
Alciphron in the Shades, her ‘ maid« 
enly , shamefacedness” would never 
have suffered her to attempt such res- 
cue. It would have inevitably made 
that a love-adventure, which, as the 
story stands, was a magnanimous en- 
terprise ; and well did she deserve to 
be rewarded by the bliss of a new and 
innocent passion, when in good time 
that passion expanded within her vir- 
gin bosom. On recovering from her 
first confusion, she exclaimed, ‘‘ ¢ To 
the Nile without delay,’ clasping ber 
hands, when she had spoken, with 
the most suppliant terror, as if to 
-— + abruptness of the mandate 
she iven, and a ing to me 
with a look that all hase conan 
Stoics tenderness.” 

Hailing one of the numerous boats 
that ply-upon the lake, Alciphron ar- 
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ranged 
the can 
more beautiful than the deseription of 
this veyage ? 

. “ Everything looked. smiling around 


opreniily for. a passage down 
al to the Nile. What can.be 


“us as we embarked, ‘The morning was 
now in its first freshness, and the path of 
the breeze might be traced over the Lake, 
wakening up its waters from their sleep 
of the night. The gay, golden-winged 
birds that haunt these shores, were, in 
every direction, skimming along the lake ; 
while, with a graver consciousness of 
beauty, the swan and the pelican were 
seen dressing their white plumage in the 
mittor of its wave. ‘To add to the ani- 
mation of the scetie, a sweet tinkling of 
musical instruments came, at intervals, 
un the breeze, from boats at a distance, 
employed thus-early in pursuing the fish 
of these waters; thut suffer themselves to 
be deeoyed into the nets by music. 

“« The vessel which I selected for our 
voyage, was one of these small pleasure- 
boats, or yachts—so much in use among 
the luxurious navigators of the Nile—in 
the centre of which rises a pavilion of 
cedar or cypress wood, gilded gorgeous- 
Jy, without, with religious embiems, and 
fitted up, within, for all the purposes of 
feasting and repose. ‘To the door of this 
pavilion L now led my companion, and, 
after a few words of kindness—tempered 
with as much respectful reserve as the 
deep tenderness which I felt would ad- 
mit of—left her in solitude to court that 
restoring rest, which the agitation of her 
spirits but too much required, 

“ For myself, though repose was hard- 
ly less necessary to me, the ferment in 
which my thoughts had been kept seemed 
to render it hopeless. Throwing myself 
npon the deck, under an awning which 
the sailors had raised for me, I continued, 
for some hours, in a sort of vague day- 
dream, sometimes passing in review the 
scenes of that subterranean drama, and 
sumetimes with my eyes fixed in drowsy 
vacancy, receiving passively the impres- 
sions of the bright scenery through which 
we passed. 

** The banks of the canal were then 
luxuriantly weoded. Under the tufts of 
the light and towering palm were seen 
the orange and the citron, interlacing 
their boughs, while, here and there, huge 
tamarisks thickened the shade, and, at 
‘the very edge of the bank, the willow 
of Babylon stood bending its graceful 
‘branches into the water. Occasionally, 
out of the depth of these groves, there 
shone a small temple or pleasure-house ; 
—while, now and then, an opening in 
their, Jine. of foliage allowed the eye to 
wander over extensive fields, all covered 
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with beds of those pale, sweet roses, tor 
which this district of Egypt is so cele- 

“ The activity of the morning hour was 
visible everywhere, Flights of doyes and 
lapwings were fluttering among the leaves, 
and the white heron, which had reosted 
all night in some date-tree, now stgod 
sunning its wings upon the green bank, 
or floated, like living silver, over the flood. 
The flowers, too, both of land and water, 
looked freshly awakenedj—and, most of 
all, the superb lotus, which had risen with 
the sun from the wave, and was now 
holding up her chalice for a full draughe 
of his light.” 


Willingly—most willingly, would 
we make long extracts from this part 
of the volume, which is bright with 
the richest—purest—finest poetry. But: 
the charm lies in the spirit with which, 
the whole description of the voyagi 
of the lovers—for lovers they Sell 
may be—is and ov 
We almost thank Mr Moore for hae 
ving kept us so long in that wearisome 
subpyramidal region, so exquisitely 
do we enjoy again our own bright and 
breathing world. Well can we be- 
lieve what Alciphron says of Alethe, 
* there was even a purer atid holier 
charm around her countenance, thas 
seen by the natural light of day, than 
in those dim and um ve i 
below. She could now, too, di« 
rect to the glorious sky, and that hed © 
ven and her eyes, so worthy of each 
other, met.” Thus, it is addedj ap 
the lonely Nile did they pursue thei 
course—each a mystery to the otlier, 
—their thoughts—their ok = 
very names a seoret ;-separated too, 
till now, by destinies so different, the 
one, a gay ey ee of the Garden 
of Athens; other, a secluded 
Priestess of the Temple of Memphis; 
and the only relation yet subsisting 
between them being that dangerous 
one of love, passionate love, on ‘one 
side, and the most femimine and cone 
fiding dependence on the other! ~~ 

“ ¢ How bright and happy,’ said I, 
pointing up to Sothis; the fair Star of the 
Waters, which was just then sparkling 


* 


brilliantly over our heads,‘ How, at 
and happy this world to be, if— 
as your Egyptian sages ’ 


—yon 
and beautiful luminary was its birth-stat 
Then, still leanii k, and setting ay 


eyes wander over the. fi A 


_ Seeking to disengage ae 
‘eihation whielr tiey dre 


« 


ne tod 
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study (1 said), forages, of skies like this, 
may the pensive and mystic character of 
your nation be traced. That mixture of 
vride and + melancholy which naturally 
arises, at the sight of those eternal lights 
shining out of darkness ;—that sublime, 
but ‘saddened, anticipation of a Future. 
whielt comes over the soul in the silence 
of such aw liour, when, though Death 
seems to reign in the repose: of earth, 
thete are those beacons of Immortality 
burning’ in the sky 4 

+ ™Pausing, as 1 uttered the word ‘ im- 
mortality,’ with a sigh to think how little 
my lieart echoed to my lips, I looked in 
the face of the maiden, and saw that it 
had lighted up, as I spoke, into a glow 
of-holy animation, such‘ as Faith alone 
g#ives—such as Hope herself wears, when 
she is dreaming-of heaven. Touched by 
the ‘contrast, and gazing upon her with 
mournful. tenderness, I found my arms 
half opened, to clasp her to my heart, 
while the words died away inaudibly upon 
miy:lips;—* Thou; too, beautiful maiden ! 
ahust thou, too, die for ever ?’”’ 


* Alciphron narrates to her all his ad- 
ventures in the Pyramid, and hints at 
the cause of them—his sudden love for 
his. then unknown Alethe. — 


. “ Thongh,.in detailing these events, I 

had said bat little of the feelings they had 
awakened in me,—though my lips had 

mt back many a sentence unuttered, 

there was still enough that could neither 

, be subdued nor disguised, and which, like 
that light from under the veils of her own 

Isis, glowed through every. word that I 
‘spoke. When I told ofthe scene in thecha- 

pel, of the silent interview which I had 
witnessed between the dead‘and the living, 

the maidemleant down her head and wept, 

as from a heart’ full of tears. It seemed 
gre Pleasure to her,- howeyer, to listen; 
and when she looked-at me again, there 

was an earnest and affectionate cordiali- 

.. ty in her eyes, as,if the knowledge of my 
< having been present at that mournful 












' scene, had opened a new source of sym- 
‘pathy and intelligence between us. So 
. aeighbouring are the fountains of Love 
»» and of Sorrow, and. so imperceptibly do 
they often mingle their streams.” 
But who and what, im good truth, 
Alethe—and whither was she 
-vyoyaging—and where wished she to 
pass the rest of her life? All this she 
elates to <Alciphron, but to repeat, 
Ser: he, ‘the simple story in her own 
, ching words, would be like endea- 
i. « Vouring to note some strain of 
~ > ullipre usic, with those fu- 
:gitive grages, those felicities of the 
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momeut, which ho art can’ restore as” 
they first met the ear.” Alethe was’ 
the daughter of the beautiful Theora 

of Alexandria, who, although a native’ 
of that city, was descended from Gre- 

cian parents. She was one of the se-' 
ven maidens selected to note down the 

discourses of the eloquent Origen— 

and became possessor of a copy of the’ 
Scriptures—which, with a mixture of 
pleasure and fear, she hid from all 

eyes, like one who had received a dj- 
vine guest under her roof, and felt 

fearful of betraying its divinity to the 

world. Theora afterwards married a 

young Greek merchant, who died at 

Memphis, leaving his widow on the 

point of becoming a mother while yet 

in her nineteenth year. She then 

sought admission into the service of 
one of. the great Temples of Egypt, 

and therein Alethe was born. 


*¢ The leisure of her new retreat, and 
the lone melancholy of widowhood, led 
her still more frequently to indulge in 
such thoughts, and to recur to those con- 
soling truths which she liad heard in the 
school of Alexandria. She now began to 
peruse eagerly the sacred book, drinking 
deep of the fountain of which she before 
but tasted, and feeling—what thousands 
of mourners, since her, have felt—that 
Christianity is the true religion of the 
sorrowful, ; 

** This study of her secret hours be- 
came still more dear to her, from the pe- 
ril with which, at that period, it was at- 
tended, and the necessity she was under 
of concealing from those around her the 
precious light that had been kindled in 
her heart. Too timid to encounter the 
fierce persecution, which awaited all who 
were suspected of a leaning to Christi- 
anity, she continued to officiate in the 
pomps and ceremonies of the Temple; 
though, often, with such remorse of soul, 
that she would pause, in the midst of the 
rites, and pray inwardly to God, that he 
would forgive this profanation of his 
Spirit. é 

“In the meantime, her daughter, the 
young Alethe, grew up still lovelier than 
herself, and added, every hour, to her hap- 
piness and her fears. When arrived at a 
sufficient age, she was taught, like the 
other children of the priestesses, to take 
a share in the service and ceremonies of 
the shrines, The duty of some of these 
young servitors was to look after the 
flowers for the altar ;—of others, to take 
care that the sacred vases were filled 
every day with fresh water from the Nile. 
The task of some was to preserve, in 
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perfect polish, those’ silver images of the 
noon which the prieste carried in pro~ 
cessions ; while others were, as we have 
seen, employed in feeding the consecra- 
ted animals, and in keeping their plumes 
und scales bright, for the admiring eyes 
of their worshippers. 

* The office allotted to Alethe—the 
most honourable of these minor minis- 
tries—was to wait upon the sacred birds 
of the Moon, to feed them with those 

eggs from the Nile which they loved, and 
provide for their use that purest water, 
which alone these delicate birds will 
touch. This employment was the de- 
light of her childish hours ; and that ibis, 
which Alciphron (the Epicurean) saw 
her dance round in the Temple, was her 
favourite, of all the sacred flock, and had 
been daily fondled and fed .by her from 
infancy. 

“ Music, as being one of the chief 
spelis of this enchanted region, was an 
uccomplishment required of all its mini- 
strants; and the harp, the lyre, and the 
sacred flute, sounded nowhere so sweet- 
ly as that through these subterranean gar- 
dens. The chief object, indeed, in the 
education of the youth of the Temple, 
was to fit them, by every grace of art and 
nature, to give effect to the illusion of 
those shows and phantasms in which the 
whole charm and secret of Initiation 


lay.” 


Thus born and educated, Alethe, 
although the Priestess of the Moon in 
the temples of idolatry, was at the 
same time a Christian. 


“ As the intellect of the young maid 
became more active and inquiring, the 
apprehensions and difficulties of the mo- 
ther increased. Afraid to communicate 
her own precious secret, lest she should 
involve her child in the dangers that en- 
compassed it, she yet felt it to be no less 
a cruelty than a crime to leave her 
wholly immersed in the darkness of Pa- 
ganism. In this dilemma, the only re- 
source that remained to her was to se- 
lect, and disengage from the dross that 
surrounded them, those pure particles of 
truth which lie at the bottom of all reli- 
gions ;—those feelings, rather than doc- 
trines, which God has never left his crea- 
tures without, and which, in all ages, 
have furnished to those who sought it, 
some clew to his glory. 

“ The unity and perfect goodness of 
the Creator; the fall of the human soul 
into corruption ; ; its struggles with the 
darkness of this world, and its final re- 
demption and re-ascent to the source of 
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all spirit ;—these natural solutions of the 
problem of our existence, these elemen- 
tary grounds of all religion. and virtue, 
which Theora had heard illustrated by 
her Christian teacher, lay.also, she knew, 
veiled under the theology of Egypt: and 
to impress them, in all their abstract pu- 
rity, upon the mind of her susceptible 
pupil, was, in default of more heavenly 
lights, her sole ambition and care. 

“ It was their habit, after devoting 
their mornings to the service.of the Tem- 
ple, to pass their evenings and nights in 
one of those small mansions above 
ground, allotted to some of the most fa- 
voured Priestesses, in the precincts of 
the Sacred College. Here, out of the 
reach of those gross superstitions, which 
pursued them at every step, below, she 
endeavoured to inform, as far as. she 
might, the mind of her beloved girl ; and 
found it lean as naturally and instinetive+ 
ly to truth, as plants that have been 
long shut up in. darkness will, when light 
is let in, incline themselves to its ray. 

* Frequently, as they sat together on 
the terrace at night, contemplating that 
assembly of glorious stars, whose beauty 
first misled mankind into idolatry, she 
would explain to the young listener by 
what gradations it was that the worship, 
thus transferred from the Creator to the 
creature, sunk lower. and lower in the 
scale of being, till man, at length, presu- 
med to deify man, and by the most. mon- 
strous of inversions, heaven was made 
the mirror of earth, reflecting all its most 
earthly features. 

“ Even in the Temple itself, the 
anxious mother would endeavour to in- 
terpose her purer lessons among the ido- 
latrous ceremonies in which they were 
engaged. When the favourite ibis of 
Alethe took its station omthe shrine, and 
the young maidem was seen approaching, 
with all the gravity of worship, the vervity 
bird which she had played with but an 
hour before-—when the ‘acacia-bough, 
which she herself had plucked, t 
to acquire a sudden sacredness in 
eyes, as soon as the priest had 
on it,—on all such occasions, Theora, 
though with fear and trembling, would 
venture to suggest to the youthful 
shipper the distinction that cad a 
drawn between the sensible object of 
adoration, and that spiritual unseen ‘Déi- 
ty, of which it was but the remembrancer 
or type.” 


Theora, on her desth-bed, 
the sacred volume solemnly 
hands of Ale and im 
she’ would, at a 
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unhol a where the dying mother 
feared” er daughter's extreme beauty 
might bring death to her soul among 
that profligate and licentious priest- 
hood. Pointing in the direction of the 
mountains of the Said, she named with 
her last breath the holy man (Mela- 
nius, a Christian, ) to whom she trusted 
for the protection and salvation of her 
child. Alethe had now followed the 
last request of her mother, and is 
voyaging, under the care of Alciphron, 
to the dwelling of Melanius. 

This little history of Alethe is, for 
the most part, delightfully written ; 
but it is, we fear, awkwardly introdu- 


ced. Nothing, however, so easy as to- 


point out faults in the structure of any 
story that ever was told ; and having 
expressed our opinion freely about the 
scenes below the Pyramids, we shall 
let there be a truce to all objections 
to the main design, which not only 
reflects the highest honour on Mr 
Moore’s inventive genius as a poet, 
but exhibits in a lofty light his moral 
and religious character as a man. 
Alethe is voyaging then, as we have 
seen, towards the cell of a Christian 
Father, to consecrate all her days to 
the service of the only Living and ‘True 
God ; and Alciphron, the gay, volup- 
tuous, impassioned, unprincipled, and 
atheistical Epicurean, has the fair vir- 
gin in his power. He acknowledges 
that he feared no witnesses but those 
of the earth, and the solitude of the 
desert was at hand. But though he 
acknowledged not a Heaven, he wor- 
shipped her who was to him its type 
aud substitute. “If,” he says, ‘‘ at any 
moment, a single thought of wrong or 
deceit towards a creature so sacred, 


in my mind, one look from her 
Pintiocent eyes averted the sacrilege. 
Kven passion itself felt a holy fear in 
her presence, like the flame trembling 
the breeze of the sanctuary—and 
ve, pure Love, stood in place of Re- 
©» ligion.”—The following scene is full of 
the truest and most exquisite pathos. 





al .“* We were now approaching that re- 
gion of wonders, Thebes. ‘ In a day or 
two,’ said 1, ‘ we shall see, towering 
above the waters, the colossal Avenue of 
Sphynxes, and the bright Obelisks of the 
. We s it the plain of Mem- 
na 0 theadtiafehty statues, that fling 
shadows at sunrise over the Libyan 
bills, We shall hear the of the Son 
of the M answering to the first 
touch of ji From thence, in a few 
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hours, a breeze like this will transport ue 
to those sunny islands near the cataracts, 
there to wander among the sacred palm. 
groves of Phiiz, or sit, at noon-tide hour, 
in those cool alcoves, which the water- 
fall of Syene shadows under its arch, 
Oh, who, with such scenes of loveliness 
within reach, would turn coldly away to 
the bleak desert, and leave this fair worid, 
with aj] its enchantments, shining behind 
them, unseen and unenjoyed ?’ At least, 
I added, tenderly taking her by the hand, 
* at least, let a few more days be stolen 
from the dreary fate to whieh thou hast 
devoted thyself, and then hn 

** She had heard but the last few words ; 
the rest had been lost upon her. Start- 
led by the tone of tenderness into which, 
in spite of all my resolves, my voice had 
softened, she looked for an instant in my 
face with passionate earnestness ;—then, 
dropping upon her knees, with her clasped 
hands upraised, exclaimed,‘ Tempt me 
not—in the name of God I implore thee, 
tempt me not to swerve from my sacred 
duty. Oh, take me instantly to that de- 
sert mountain, and I will bless thee for 
ever!” 

Alciphron felt that this was an ap- 
peal that could not be resisted—and 
that his love for the orphan had be- 
come a holy and reverent emotion. 
He dismisses the barge, and resolves 
to take upon himself alone the entire 
charge of his innocent and confiding 
preserver, 

“From the boats of all descriptions 
that lay idle beside the bank, I now se- 
lected one, which, in every respect, suit- 
ed my purpose,—being, in its shape and 
accommodations, a miniature of our for- 
mer vessel, but so small und light as to 
be manageable by myself alone, and, with 
the advantage of the current, requiring 
little more than a hand to steer it. This . 
boat I succeeded, without much difficu). 
ty, in purchasing, and, after a short de. 
lay, we were again afloat down the cur- 
rent ;—the sun just then sinking, in con- 
scious glory, over his own golden shrines 
in the Libyan waste. 

“The evening was more calm and 
lovely than any that yet lad smiled upon 
our voyage; and, as we left the bank, 
there came soothingly over our ears a 
strain of sweet rustic melody from the 
shore. It was the voice of a young Na- 
bian girl, whom we saw kneeling on the 
bank before an aeaeia, and smging, while 
her companions stood round, the wild 
song of invoeation, which, in her eown- 
try, they address to that euchauted tree; 





+ Oh! Abyssinian tree, 
We pray, we pray, to thee; 
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‘By the of thy golden fruit, « 
Mind the violet ue of thy flower, 
Ane grecting mute 


y e 
To the stranger who seeks thy bower. 


Ob! Abyssinian tree, 
How the traveller blesses thee, 
When the night no moon allows, 
And the sun-set hour is near, 
And thou bend’st thy boughs 
To kiss his brows, 
Saying, « Come rést thee here.’ 
Oh! Abyssinian tree, 
Thus bow thy head to me !’” 

“In the burden of this song, the com- 
panions of the young Nubian joined ; 
and we heard the words, *‘ Oi! Abyssi- 
nian tree,’ dying away on the breeze, 
long after the whole group had been lost 
to our eyes.” 

Alciphron now felt how closely such 
a solitude draws hearts together, and 
how much more they seemed to be- 
long to each other, than when there 
were eyes around. Alethe, too, was 
happy—innocently happy, and the 
affectionate and confiding innocence of 
her manner rendered his trust more 
and more sacred. 

“Tt was only, however, on subjects 
unconnected with our situation or fate, 
that she yielded to such interchange of 
thought, or that her voice ventured to 
answer mine, The moment I alluded to 
the destiny that awaited us, all her cheer- 
fulness fied, and she became saddened 
and silent. When I described to her the 
beauty of my own native land—its founts 
of inspiration and fields of glory—her eyes 
sparkled with sympathy, and sometimes 
even softened into fondness. But when 
¥ ventured to whisper, that, in that glo- 
rious country, a life full of leve and li- 
berty awaited her; when I proceeded to 
contrast the adoration and bliss she 
might command, with the gloomy auste- 
rities of the life to which she was hasten- 
ing,—it was like the coming of a sudden 
cloud over a summer sky. Her head 
sunk as she listened ;—I waited in vain 
for an answer; and when, half playfully 
reproaching her for this silence, I stoop- 
ed to take her hand, I could feel the 
warm tears fast falling over it. 

* But even this—little hope as it held 
out—was happiness. Though it forebo- 
ded: that I should lose her, it also whis- 
pered that I was loved.” 

At last they reach a chasm in the 
Mountain of the Birds, through which 
the scanty canal of the Nile flows ; 
and in some of its gloomy recesses— 
if they had rightlyanterpreted a leaf 
on which Theora had drawn a map of 
the region—lay the dwelling of the 
solitary, Melanius. 
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' We cannot but pause for a few mo- 
ments here to express our almost un’ 
qualified admiration and delight in the’ 
passages here quoted, and in many 
others which it was impossible to’ 
quote. Mr Moore’s genius is through<' 
out them all inspired with both hu- 
man and poetical sensibilities of the 
finest, the noblest kind ; if anything 
be overdone, it is because his spirit 
burns within him, and rejoices in the 
excess of a glorious enthusiasm. We 
seem to see the character of the Epi-' 
curean undergoing purification by the 
passions, and nature, touched at ifs 
very core, breaking the chains of a' 
false philosophy, and ascending in the 
purest bliss nearer and nearer to vir-' 
tue and religion. We had already 
admired Alciphron—now we begin to 
love him ; and as the tale is fast ad- 
vancing to a close, we hope that he 
and Alethe will belong to each other’ 
for ever. 

The whole character and bearing of 
Alethe is indeed delightfully managed 
—every touch is true to Nature ; and: 
all those critics wha would pretend that 
Mr Moore knowseverythingabout ga)-. 
lantry, but nothing about love, and 
lias degraded woman into the slave of 
the passions and pleasures of man— 
may here behold the most beautiful’ 
refutation of their arguments ; anid 
cold, blind, and deaf, in sense and'soul,’ 
roust they be who do not own, in af- 
fectionate admiration of the man and’ 
the poet, that this one female charac 
ter alone would far more than redeem 
all the errors of his youthful genius, 
had they been twenty times 
than they were,—and that it could. 
have been so vividly imagined, and 
distinctly drawn, only by a mind ele- 
vated and purified by familiar converse 
with the best thoughts and feelings of 
our nature, and by experience and 
practice of the best sympathies and 
charities of life. ' 

But we believe people have long been 
sick of the stupid charges brought 
against Mr Meore, of a too luxuriant 
fancy, and an imagination too much 
addicted to revel among’ the unsub« 
stantial and quickly-fading visions of - 
the external world. An annuitant, in 
a thread-bare and cast-off coat, sneers 
at apparel on which the nap still lies 
thick. Paupers hate the rich, and mo~ 
ralizing beggars give the name of yels 
low dirt to gold. 29 

There are a million modes of truly 
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drawing the female character in its 
one, of them all rejects the: aid: of 
cmvenent. Even Allan Ramsay’s 
Yentlanders are clothed in. the light 
of poetry, of which strip them,.and 
leave but what is called the absolute 
truth of nature, and the Gentle Shep. 
herdshall never be read more. Burns, 
it is often foolishly said, paints the 
ame girl, at hearth or on the har- 
vest field, just as she appears to all 
ordinary eyes. Had he done so, the 
poceeanry of Scotland would not have 
owed his immortal name. Thom- 
son said that the lovely young La~- 
vinia needed not the foreign aid of 
ornament, but was, when unadorned, 
adorned the most ; and in one sense, 
that was true. But Lavinia was splen- 
didly endowed by nature ; and let no- 
body believe that in art too she did 
not excel her rustic rivals—that her 
manner and her dress were not full of 
- Go back to heavenly Una, 

with her milk-white lamb—farther 
back still, to the fairest of her daugh- 
ters, Eve, and then say, who ever drew 
a picture of woman worthy of eternal 


love, but y lavish and prodigal of 
the wealth of imagination, and who 
scorned what is called simplicity as the 
charac only of the base and bar- 


ren, whose eyes on a tree could see 
only so many twigs and leaves, in the 
fairest of God’s creatures, but an as- 
semblage of bones, sinews, and veins ? 


Bat we bridle in our struggling muse with 


pain, 
That longs to launch into a nobler strain. 


The voyage of Alciphron and Alethe 
is now at an end. They land—and 
there is.an immediate transition from 
life and bloom to the very depth of 
desolation. Upon a ledge of rock but 
little elevated above the canal, appears 
something like the abode of a human 
being, a small hut or cave. ‘ This, 
then, thought Alciphron, is the home 
to which Alethe is destined !” 


“© We must here,” she said, ‘ part for 
ever.’’ I turned to her as she spoke ; 
there was a tenderness, a despondency 
in her countenance, that at once sadden- 
ed and:inflamed my soul. ‘ Part!’ I ex- 
claimed passionately,—‘ No !—the same 
God shall receive us both. Thy faith, 
Alethe, shall, from this hour, be mine; 
atid I will live and die in this desert 
with thee!’ . 

. * Her surprise, her delight, at these 
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words, wis like a momentary delirium. 
The wild anxious ‘smile with which she 
looked into my: face, as if to ascertain 
whether she had indeed heard my words 
aright, bespoke a happiness too much 
for reason to bear. At Jength the fulness 
of her heart found relief in tears; and, 
murmuring forth an incoherent blessing 
on my name, ‘she let her head fall Jan- 
guidly and powerlessily on my arm. The 
light from our boat-fire shone upon her 
face. I saw her eyes, which she had clo- 
sed for a’ moment, again opening upon 
me with the same tenderness, and— 
merciful Providence, how I remember 
that moment !—was on the point of 
bending down my lips towards hers, 
when suddenly, in the air above our 
heads, as if it came from Heaven, there 
burst forth a strain from a choir of voices, 
that with its solemn sweetness filled the 
whole valley. 

** Breaking away from my caress a 
these supernatural sounds, the maiden 
threw herself trembling upon her knees, 
and, not daring to look up, exclaimed 
wildly, ‘My mother, oh, my mother! 

** It was the Christian’s morning hymn 
that we heard ;—the same, as I learned . 
afterwards, that, on their high terrace.at 
Memphis, Alethe had been often taught . 
by her mother to sing to the rising sun."” 


Alciphron ascends by a ladder to a 
sort of rude staircase ; and thus reaches 
a place where he beholds Melanius, 
and a small congregation of persecuted 
Christians. ’ 


“In the middle of the apartment, 
which seemed once to have been a Pa- 
gan oratory, there was an assembly of 
seven or eight persons, some male, some 
female, kneeling in silence round a smali 
altar ;—while, among them, as if presi- 
ding over their ceremony, stood an aged 
man, who, at the moment of my arrival,’ 
was presenting to one of the female wor- 
shippers an alabaster cup, which she.ap- 
plied, with much reverence, to her lips. 
On the countenance of the venerable. 
minister; as he pronounced a short prayer 
over her head, there was an expression, 
of profound feeling, that showed: how 
wholly he was absorbed in that rite; 
and when she had drank of the cup,—., 
which I saw had engraven on its side the 
image of a head, with a glory round it," 
the holy man bent down and kissed her 
forehead. - 

“ After this parting salutation, the 
whole group rose silently from their 
knees; and it was then, for the first 
time, that, by a cry of terror from one of 
the women, the appearance of a stranger 
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at the window was discovered. ‘The 
whole assembly seemed startled and 
alarmed; except him, that superior per- 
son; who; advancing from the altar with 
an unmoved look, raised the latch of the 
door, which. was adjoining to the win- 
dow, and admitted me. 

“ There was,-in this old man’s fea- 
tures, a. mixture of elevation and sweet- 
ness, of simplicity and energy, which 
commanded at Once attachment and ho- 
mage; and half hoping, half fearing to 
find in him the destined guardian of 
Alethe, I looked anxiously in his faee 
as I entered, and pronounced the name 
* Melanius !’—* Melanius is my name, 
young stranger,’ he answered ; ‘ and whe- 
ther in friendship or in enmity theu co- 
mest, Melanius blesses thee.’ Thus say- 
ing, he made a sign with his right hand 
above my head, while, with involuntary 
respect, I bowed beneath the benedic- 
tion. 

“¢ Let this volume,’ I replied, ‘ an- 

swer for the peacefulness of my mission,’ 
—at the same time placing in his hands 
the copy of the Scriptures, which had 
been his own gift to the mother of Alethe, 
and which her child now brought as the 
credential of her claims on his protec- 
tion. At the sight of this sacred pledge, 
which he recognised instantly, the so- 
lemnity that had marked his first recep- 
tion of me. softened into tenderness. 
Thoughts of other times seemed to pass 
through his mind, and as, with a sigh of 
recollection, he took the book from my 
hands, some words on the outer leaf 
caught his eye. They were few,—but 
contained, perhaps, the last wishes of the 
dying Theora, for, as he eagerly read 
them over, I saw the tears in his aged 
eyes. ‘ The trust,” he said, with a falter- 
ing voice, ‘is sacred, and God will, I 
hope, enable his servant to guard it faith- 
fully.’ 
a During this short dialogue, the other 
persons of the assembly had departed,— 
being, as I afterwards learned, brethren 
from the neighbouring bank of the Nile, 
who came thus secretly before day-break, 
to join in worshiping God. Fearful Jest 
their descent down the rock might alarm 
Alethe, 1 hurried briefly over the few 
words of explanation that remained, and, 
leaving the venerable Christian to follow 
at his teisure, hastened anxiously down 
to rejoin the maiden.” 


Melanius was among the first of 
those Chiistians of Egypt, who, after 
thie recent example of the hermit Paul, 
renouncing all the comforts of social 
existence, had betaken themselves to 
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a life of contemplation in. the, desert. 
But, in flying from the din and ‘dis< 
turbance of life, he sought not to place 
himself beyond the reach of its sym~- 
thies; but selected a retreat: where 
1e could combine the advantages df 
solitude with those opportunities of 
serving his fellow-men, which a neigh~ 
bourhood to their haunts would afford. 
In this his sacred retreat, Melanius, 
with a few faithful. followers, by the 
example of his innocent life, no léas 
than his fervid eloquence, succeeded 
in winning crowds of converts to his 
faith. His acquaintance with the mo 
ther of Alethe, during the short 
riod of her attendance at the schoot of 
Origen, was soon interrupted, and had 
never been renewed ;. but the interest 
he had taken in her fate was too lively 
to be forgotten. From Alethe he first 
hears of Theora’s death; and their 
meeting showed how deeply each re~ 
membered, that the tie which had 
brought them together, was no longer 
of this world. We have seen the sud 
den passion of Alciphron for Alethe 
among the subterranean mysteries of 
the Egyptian superstition—that pas~ 
sion insensibly acquiring a purer and 
higher character during their flight 
and we finally see their hearts and 
souls bound together by a full and ab 
most perfect communion of the holiest 
human affections, all purified and ele~ 
vated by the Christian faith. 3 
The concluding scenes are all- paint» 
ed with a master’s hand. During the 
first few days of his dwelling in the 
desert, Aleiphron confesses that he 
was but the hypocritical pupil of the 
Christian anchoret, without even the 
excuse of fanaticism, or of any other 
madness but that of love, wilt love, 
to extenuate his fall—so lately presi- 
ding over that’splendid- festival of the 
Garden—now self- humbled into a so- 
litary outeast. The small eritics have 
been all twitting Mr Moore with ha- 
ving represented the Epicurean as 
having been converted to Christianity 
by his passion for the dark-eyed beau- 
ty of an Egyptian girl—the graceful 
limbs of a trained dancer, leading 
choral movements round the shrines 
and altars of Idolatry. ‘ The fellows 
lie, and they know that they lie’”"— | 
Alciphron’s belief in Christianity is of 
slow growth—it remains long un¢er- 
tain and imperfect—in his agony at 
the danger of Alethe, whem she is 
about to become a martyr, he is even 
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willing: that she should deny Christ ; 
and ‘we are told that his faith was fi- 
nally confirmed by the glorious death 
of her he loved, and that for the sake 
of that. faith—and her sake, whose 
holy and triumphant innocence. had 
opened the gates.of his soul to the en- 
trance: of celestial truth, Alciphron 
died at an advanced age, in the brass 
mines of Palestine, 
. Had Alethe been a. Mahomedan 
gitl, Alciphron, one of the petty has 
said, would of course have exclaimed 


w-=§ Allah, Allah—there is but one 


God, and Mahomet is his Prophet.” 
It, is possible he might—and what 
then? In that case his whole nature 
would have been debased and degra- 
ded; in this, his whole nature was 
elevated and ennobled. In that case, 
he would have been the slave of sen- 
suality, kept a large seraglio, of which 
the fairest wretches his liver-cating 
jealousy would have frequently tied in 
‘sacks, and sunk in the sea; till satiated, 
worn-out, and drugged with opium, a 
cross-legged idiot, maundering and 
maudlin, he might have felt the bow- 
string tightening round his throat, in 
the hands of mutes, whom his own 
dark- eyed houri of a Mahomédan girl 
had employed to murder him; the 
émbraces of her own body being the 
ised.or paid reward, In this case, 
Re felt for his Christian maid, all that 
a man ought to feel, who, in the May 
of. mortal life, burns for the beauti- 
ful, and in delighted imagination sees 
the tracesof her footsteps, and breathes 
the incense of her breath, “ even in 
dend insensate things.” That passion, 
ms ape was in- 
spired with a: heavenly spirit. Then 
under its influence did the desert 
blossoni like the rose. The beauty of 
the hands of her he loved became the 
“* beauty still more beauteous,” when 
he beheld them folded in prayer, as his 
Alethe knelt by moonlight in the ora- 
tory of a Christian chapel, and with 
humble, contrite, and adoring tears, 
did water the blessed cross. Bride— 
wife—what holy words had they now 
become to his ear! Stronger far now 
was love than death ; and what to Al- 
iphron, wheri Alethe went to heaven, 
were the few years of what we call a 
long life, ending calmly in the shades 
of time, to be renewed gloriously in the 
brightness of eternity ! . 
« No, no—thou little impious Cock- 
ney !~Alciphron and Alethe were far 
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better, and more beautiful—far wiser, 
and more blessed far—beeause they 
were Christians. For whatever thy 
own small, sinful, fieshly appetencies 
may suggest to thy minnekin imagi- 


‘nation, wasthe religion the less. wor- 


thy of the joys of heaven, because it 
inspired, and “was inspired by, the 
most precious passion ofearth? ~ 

It is thus that Alciphron listens to 
Melanius :— 

“ After a night, as it seemed, of ar- 
xious and unsleeping thought, I rose 
from my bed and returned to the garden. 
I found the Christian alone,—seated, un- 
der the shade of one of his trees, at a 
small table, with a volume unrolled be- 
fore him, while a beautiful antelope lay 
sleeping at his feet. Struck forcibly by 
the contrast which he presented to those 
haughty priests, whom I had seen sur- 
rounded by the pomp and gorgeousness 
of temples, ‘ Is this, then,’ thought ‘I, 
* the faith before which the world trem- 
bles—its temple the desert, its treasury a 
book, and its High Priest the solitary 
dweller of the rock !” 

‘© He had prepared for me a simple, but 
hospitable repast, of which fruits from his 
own garden, the white bread of Olyrd, 
and the juice of the honey-¢ane, were the 
most costly luxuries. His manner to me 
Was even more cordial than before; but 
the absence of Alethe, and, still more, the 
ominous reserve, with which he not only, 
himself, refrained from all mention of her 
name, but eluded the few inquiries, by 
which I sought to lead to it, seemed to 
confirm all the fears I had felt in parting 
from her. 

“* She had acquainted him, it was evi- 
dent, with the whole history of our flight. 
My reputation as a philosopher—my de- 
sire to become a Christian—all was al- 
ready known to the zealous Anclioret, 
and the subject of my conversion was 
the very first on which he entered. O 
pride of philosophy, how wert thou then 
humbled, and with what shame did I 
stand, casting down my eye, before that 
venerable man, as, with ingenuous trust 
in the sincerity of my intention, he wel 
comed me to a participation of his holy 
hope, and imprinted the Kiss of Charity 
on my infidel brow ! 

“ Embarrassed as I felt by the con: 
sciousness of hypocrisy, I was even still 
more perplexed by my total ignorance of 
the real tenets of the faith to which I pro- 
fessed myself a convert. Abashed and 
confused, and with a heart sick at its own 
deceit, Lheard the animated and eloquent 
gratulations of the Christian, as though 
they were words in a dream, without link 
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or meaning; nor could disguise but by suade her that’he is nct so; anti tas 
the mockery of a reverential bow, at king up the Bible, his eyes fall on 


every pause, the entire want of self-pos- 
Session, ‘and even of speech, under which 
FPhaboured) 


“ A few minutes more of such trial, and: 


I must have avowed my imposture. But 
the holy man saw my embarrassment ;— 
and, whether mistaking it for awe, or 
knowing it to be ignorance, relieved me 
from my perplexity by, at once, changing 
the theme. _ Having gently awakened his 
antelope from its sleep, * You have 
heard,’ he said, ‘ I doubt not, of my bro- 
ther-unchoret, Paul, who, from his cave 
in the marble mountains, near the Red 
Sea, sends hourly ¢ the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving’ to heaven. Of his walks, they tell 
me, @ lion is the companion; but, for 
the,’ he added, with a playful and signi- 
ficant smile, ‘ who try my powers of ta- 
ming but on the gentler animals, this fee- 
ble child of the desert is a far fitter play- 
mate.’ Then, : taking his staff, and put- 
ting the time-worn volume which he had 
been reading into a large goat-skin pouch, 
that hung by his side, * I will now,’ said 
he, ‘ lead thee over my rocky kingdom,— 
that thou mayst see in what drear and 
barren places, that ‘ fruit of the spirit,’ 
Peace, may be gathered.’ ” 


Alciphron listened with reverence 
to all the discourses of Melanius ; but 
the baleful scepticism of the Epicu- 
rean iiloeophy still kept his heart 
shut against the awful truths of Chris- 
tianity. He was not yet worthy to bea 
believer. Appalled by his own gloomy 
imaginations, he wanders among the 
rocks. 

..“ Qn approaching the cave, to my asto- 
nishment, I saw a light within. At such 
@ moment, any vestige of life was wel- 
come, and J hailed the unexpected appear- 
ance with pleasure. On entering, how- 
ever, I found the ehamber as lonely as I 
had left it. The light came from a lamp 
that burned brightly on the table ; beside 
it was unfolded the volume which Mela- 
pius had brought, and upon the leaves— 
oh, joy and surprise—lay the well-known 
eross of Alethe ! 

* What hand, but her own, could have 
prepared this reception for me ?—The 
very thought sent a hope into my heart, 
before which all despondency fled. Even 
the gloom of the desert was forgotten, 
and my cave at once brightened into a 
bower.” 


Alethe reminds him of the vow he 
had ple to her under the Her- 
mit’s rock; and Alciphron, though 
yet an unbecliever, is willing to per- 


these words—“ The’ Lord hath com- 
manded the blessing—even the life 
for evermore.” But, alas! the frauds 
of the Memphian priesthood had dis- 
pelled all his trust in the powers of 
religion. His heart relapsed into its 
gloom of scepticism, and to the word 
of “ Life”’—the only answer it sent 
back was “ Death.” Alethe, with all 
the beautiful meckness of the Chris- 
tian faith, strives not to convert Alci- 
pbron by any weak words of hers— 
but trusts in her piety, and in the 
power of prayer. But the learned 
Melanius shows him, from the hise 
tory of Christianity, that the Jight 
was from Heaven. He, in the wise 
dom and knowledge of old age, was 
privileged to speak with the sceptic— 
she, in the simplicity and innocence 
of youth, was silent before him ; ‘but 
while she sat weeping at the feet of 
Melanius, there was to Alciphron elo- 
quence beyond that of an angel’s voice, 


* In. the small orb of each particular 
tear.” 


“ After a pause, as if absorbed in the 
immensity of the subject, the holy man 
continued his sublime theme. | Looking 
back to the earliest annals of time, he 
showed how constantly every relapse of 
the human race into idolatry has been 
followed by some manifestation of divine 
power, chastening the proyd by punish- 
ment, and winning back the humble by 
love. It was to preserve, he said, unex- 
tinguished upon earth, that vital truth,— 
the Creation of the world by one Supreme 
Being,—that God chose, from among the 
nations, an humble and enslaved race ;— 
that he brought them out of their capti- 
vity ‘ on eagles’ wings,’ and, surrounding 
every step of their course with miracles, 
placed them before the eyes of all suc- 
ceeding generations, as the depositaries 
of his will, and the ever-during memorials 
of his power. 

“ Passing, then, in review the long 
train of inspired interpreters, whose peng 
and whose tongues were made the echoes 
of the Divine voice, he traced, through 
the events of successive ages, the gradual 
unfolding of the dark scheme of Proyie 
dence—darkness without, but all light 
and glory within. The glimpses of a 
coming redemption, visible even through 
the wrath of heaven ;—the long series of 
prophecy, through which this hope runs, 
burning and alive, like a spark through a 
chain ;—the merciful preparation of the 
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hearts of mankind for the great trial of 
their faith and obedience that was at 
hand, not only by miracles that appealed 
to the living, but by predictions launched 
inte futurity to carry conviction to the yet 
unborn ;—*‘ through ali these glorious and 
beneficent gradations we may track,’ said 
ae, ‘ the manifest footsteps of a Creator, 

vancing to his grand, ultimate end, the 
salvation of his creatures.’ 

“ After some hours devoted to these 
holy instructions, we returned to the ra- 
vine, and Melanius left me at my cave; 
praying, as he parted from me,—with a 
benevolence I but ill, alas! deserved,— 
that my soul, under these lessons, might 
be * as a watered garden,’ and, ere long, 
bear ‘ fruit unto life eternal.’ 

** Next morning, I was again at my 
study, and even more eager in the task 
than before. With the commentary of the 
Hermit freshly in my memory, I again 
read through, with attention, the Book of 
the Law. But in vain did I seek the pro- 
mise of .immortality in its: pages, ‘ It 
tells me,’ said I, ‘ of a God coming down 
to earth, but of the ascent of Man to 
heaven it speaks not. The rewards, the 
punishments it announces, lie all on this 
side ef the grave ; nor did even the Om- 
nipotent offer to his own chosen servants 
a hope beyond the impassable limits of 
this world. Where, then, is the salvation 
of which the Christian spoke? or, if 
Death be at the root of the faith, can Life 
spring out of it!” 

’ Again, in the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment, did I mock at my own willing self- 
delusion,—again rail at the arts of that 
traitress, Fancy, ever ready, like the De- 
lilah of this book, to steal upon the slum- 
bers of Reason, and deliver him up, shorn 
and powerless, to his foes. If deception 
—thought I, with a sigh—be necessary, 
at least let me not practise it on myself ; 
-~in the desperate alternative before me, 
Jet -me rather be even hypocrite than 
dupe. 

“* These self-accusing reflections, cheer- 
less as they rendered my task, did not 
abate, for a-single moment, my industry 
in pursuing it. I read on and on, with 
a sort of sullen apathy, neither eharmed 
by style, nor transported by imagery,— 
that fatal blight in my heart having com- 
municated itself to my fancy and taste. 
The curses and the blessings, the glory 
and the ruin, which the historian record- 
ed and the prophet predicted, seemed all 
of this world,—all temporal and earthly. 
That mortality, of which the fountain- 
head had tasted, tinged the whole stream ; 
and when I read the words, ‘all are of 
the dust, and all turn to dust again,’ a 
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feeling, like the. wind of the desert, came. 
witheringly over me. Love, Beauty, Glo- 
ry, everything most bright upon earth, 
appeared sinking before my eyes, under 
this dreadful doom, into one general mass 
of corraption and silence. 

‘“* Possessed by the image of desolation 
I had called up, I Jaid my head on the 
book in a paroxysm of despair. Death, 
in all his most ghastly varieties, passed 
before me ; and I had continned thus for 
some time, as under the influence of a- 
fearful vision, when the touch of a hand 
upon my shoulder roused me. Looking 
up, I saw the Anchoret standing by my 
side ;—his countenance beaming with 
that sublime tranquillity, which a hope 
beyond this earth alone can. bestow. 
How I envied him! 

** We again took our way to the seat 
upon the mountain,—the gloom in my 
own mind making everything around me 
more gloomy. Forgetting my hypocrisy 
in my feelings, I, at once, avowed to him 
all the doubts and fears which my study 
of the morning had awakened. 

“¢ Thou art yet, my son,’ he answer- 
ed, ‘ but on the threshold of our faith. 
Thou hast seen but the first rudiments 
of the Divine plan;—its full and -con- 
summate perfection hath not yet opened 
upon thee. However glorious that ma- 
nifestation of Divinity on Mount Sinai, it 
was but the forerunner of another, still 
more glorious, that, in the fulness of time, 
was to burst upon the world ; when all, 
that had seemed dim and incomplete, was 
to be perfected, and the promises, sha- 
dewed out by the ‘spirit of prophecy,’ 
realized ;——.when the silence, that Jay as 
a seal on the future, was to be broken, 
and the glad tidings of life and immortal. 
ity proclaimed to the world!’ 

** Observing my features brighten at 
these words, the pious man continued. 
Anticipating some of the holy knowledge 
that was in store for me, he traced, 
through all its wonders and mercies, the 
great work of Redemption, dwelling on 
every miraculous circumstance connected 
with it ;—the exalted nature of the Being, 
by whose ministry it was accomplished, 
the noblest and first created of the Sons 
of God, inferior only to the one, self-ex- 
istent Father ;—the mysterious incarna- 
tion of this heavenly messenger ;—the 
miracles that authenticated his divine 
mission ;—the example of obedience to 
God and love to men, which he set, as'a 
shining light, before the world for ever ; 
—and, lastly-and ehiefly, his death and 
resurrection, by which the covenant of 
mercy was sealed, and ‘life and immor- 
tality brought to light.’ 
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«+ Such,’ continued the Hermit, ‘ was 
the Mediator, promised through all time, 
to-* make: reconciliation for iniquity,’ to 
change death into life, and bring ‘ healing 
on-his. wings’ to a darkened world. Such 
was the last crowning dispensation of 
that God of benevolence, in whose hands 
sin and death are but instruments of 
everlasting good, and who, through ap- 

ent evil and temporary retribution, 
bringing all things ‘ out of darkness into 
his marvellous light,’ proceeds watchfully 
and unchangingly to the great, final object 
of his providence,—the restoration of the 
whole human race to purity and happi- 
ness!’ 

“ With a mind astonished, if not touch- 
ed, by these discourses, I returned to my 
cave, and found the lamp, as before, ready 
lighted to receive me. The volume which 
I had been reading was replaced by an- 
other, which lay open upon the table, 
with a branch of fresh palm between its 
leaves. Though I could not have a doubt 
to whose gentle hand I was indebted for 
this invisible superintendence over my 
studies, there was yet a something in it, 
so like spiritual interposition, that it aw- 
ed me;—and never more than at this 
moment, when, on approaching the vo- 
lume, I saw, as the light glistened over 
its silver letters, that it was the very 
Book of Life of which the Hermit had 
spoken !”” 


Alethe, meanwhile, has told Mela- 
nius all that had passed between her- 
self and Alciphron. The good Her- 
init hears of their attachment with 
pleasure—and sees in Alciphron’s af- 
fection for the young orphan a provi- 
dential resource against that friendless 
solitude in which his death must soon 
leave her. Alethe had, but the day 
before, after a preparation of prayer 
and repentance, such as even her pure 
spirit required, been admitted, by the 
sacred ordinance of baptism, into the 
bosom of the faith; and the white 

arment she wore, the ring of gold on 
a finger, were symbols of ‘* that 
new life” into which she had been ini- 
tiated. ; 

Alciphron feels that sorrow is not 
the only awakener of devotion, but 
that joy may sometimes call the holy 
spark to life. Returning to his cave, 
he throws himself on his knees, and 
prays, that if there be indeed a Being 
who watches over mankind, he would 
send down one ray of his truth into his 
soul, aud make it worthy of the bless« 
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ing proffered to him, both here and 
hereafter. ; j ' rab 


** My days. now rolled on in a perfect 
dream of happiness; Every hour of the. 
morning was welcomed as bringing neater 
and nearer the blest time of sunset, when 
the Hermit and Alethe never failed to pay 
their visit to my now charmed cave, where 
her smile left a light, at each parting, that 
lasted till her return, Then, our rambles, 
by star-light, over the mountain ;—our 
pauses, on the way, to contemplate the 
bright wonders of that heaven above us.; 
—our repose by the cistern of the rock, 
and our silent listening, through hours 
that seemed minutes, to the holy elo- 
quence of our teacher ;—all, all was happi- 
ness of the most heartfelt kind, and such as 
even the doubts, the cold lingering doubts 
that still hung, like a mist, around my 
heart, could neither cloud nor chill, 

* When the moonlight nights return- 
ed, we used to venture into the desert ; 
and those sands, which but lately bad ap- 
peared to me so desolate, now wore even 
a cheerful and smiling aspect. To the 
light, innocent heart of Alethe, everything 
was a source of enjoyment. For her, 
even the desert had its jewels and flowers ; 
and sometimes her delight was to search 
among the sands for those beautiful peb- 
bles of jasper that abound in them ;— 
sometimes her eyes sparkled on finding, 
perhaps, a stunted marigold, or one of 
those bitter, scarlet flowers, that lend 
their mockery of ornament to the desert. 
In all these pursuits and pleasures ‘the 
good Hermit took a share, mingling with 
them occasionally the reflections of a be- 
nevolent piety, that lent its own cheerful 
hue to all the works of creation, and saw 
the consoling truth, ‘ God is Love,’ writ« 
ten legibly everywhere. 

** Such was, for a few weeks, my bliss- 
ful life. Oh mornings of hope, oh nights 
of happiness, with whut mournful plea- 
sure do I retrace your flight, and how 
reluctantly pass to the sad events that 
followed ! 

* During this time, in compliance with 
the wishes of Melanius, who seemed un- 
willing that I should become wholly 
estranged from the world, I occasionally 
paid a visit to the neighbouring city, An- 
tinoé, which, as the capital of the The- 
baid, is the centre of all the luxury of 
Upper Egypt. Here,—so changed was 
my every feeling by the ail-transforming 
passion that possessed me,—I wandered, 
unamused and uninterested by either the 
scenes or the people that surrounded me, 
and, sighing for thgt rocky:solitude where 
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Alethe breathed, felt i/ds to be the wil- 
derness, and that the world. ’ 


« Even the thoughts of my own native 
Athens, that were called up, at every 
itep, by the light, Grecian architecture 
of this imperial city, did not awaken one 
single regret in my heart—one wish to 
exchange even an hour of my desert for 
the best luxuries and honours that await- 
ed me in the Garden. 1 saw the arches 
of triumph ;—I walked under the superb 
portico, which encircles the whole city 
with its marble shade ;—I stood in the 
Circus of the Sun, by whose rose-colour- 
ed pillars the mysterious movements of 
the Nile are measured ;—al! these bright 
ornaments of glory and art, as well as the 
gay multitude that enlivened them, I saw 
with an unheeding eye. If they awaken- 
ed in me any thought, it was the mourn- 
ful idea, that, one day, like Thebes and 
Heliopolis, this pageant would pass away, 
leaving nothing behind but a few mould- 
éring ruins,—like the sea-shells found 
where the ocean has been,—to tell that 
the great tide of Life was once there !” 


Soon after is performed the cere- 
mony of their betrothment. 


“ At the accustomed time Alethe and 
he were at my cave. It wag-evident that 
he had not communicated fo her the in- 
telligence which I had brought, for never 
did brow. wear such a happiness as that 
which.now played round hers ;—it was, 
alas, not of this earth! Melanius, him- 
self, though composed, was thoughtful ; 
and the solemnity, almost approaching 
to melancholy, with which he placed the 
hand of Alethe in mine—in the perform- 
ance, too, of a ceremony that ought to 
have filled my heart with joy—saddened 
and alarmed me. This.eeremony was 
our betrothment,—the plighting of our 
faith to each other,—which we new so- 
lemnized on the rock before the door of 
my cave, in the face of that sunset hea- 
yen, with its one star standing as witness. 
After a bléssing from the Hermit on our 
spousal pledge, I placed the ring,—the 
earnest of our future union,—on her fin- 
ger, and, in the blush, with which she 
surrendered her whole heart to me at 
that instant, forgot everything but my 
arg and felt secure, even against 


“ We took our accustomed walk over 
the rocks and on the desert. The moon 
was so bright,—-like the daylight, indeed, 
of other climes—that we could see plainly 
the tracks of the wild antelopes in the 
sand; and it was not without a slight 
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tremble of feeling in his voice, as if some 
melaneholy analogy occurred to him ashe 
spoke, thst the good Hermit said, ‘ I have 
observed in my walks, that wherever the 
track of that gentle animal is seen, there 
is, almost always, the foot-print of a beast 
of prey near it.” He regained, however, 
his usual eheerfulness before we parted, 
and fixed the following evening for an 
excursion, on the other side of the ravine, 
to a point, looking, he said, ‘ towards that 
northern region of the desert, where the 
hosts of the Lord encamped in their dew 
parture out of bondage.’ ”’ 


The rage of persecution now bursts 
forth against the poor secluded Chris- 
tians—Melanius is a martyr—and 
Alethe surround:d with the snares of 
death. Her brows are wreathed with 
one of those chaplets of coral, with 
which it was the custom of young 
Christian maidens to array themselves 
on the day of their martyrdoin.; and 
she is flung into prison.. Alciphron, 
through the interest which his friend, 
a young Tribune, has with the guard, 
is admitted into the cell. 


‘* She was half reclining, with her face 
hid in her hands, upon a couch,—at the 
foot of which stood an idol, over whose hi- 
deous features alamp of naphtha, hanging 
from the ceiling, shed a wild and ghastly 
glare. On a table before the image stood 
a censer, with a small vessel of incense 
beside it,—one grain of which, thrown 
voluntarily into the flame, would, even 
now, save that precious life.. So strange; 
so fearful was the whole scene, that [ 
almost doubted its reality, Alethe! my 
own, happy Alethe! can it, I theught, be 
thou that I look upon ? 

“ She now, slowly and with difficulty, 
raised her head from the couch; on ob. 
serving which, the kind Tribune with, 
drew, and we were left alone. There was 
a paleness, as of death, over her features ; 
and those eyes, which when last I saw 
them, were but too bright, tov happy for 
this world, looked dim and sunken, In 
raising herself up, she put .her band, ag 
if from pain, to her forehead, whose 
marble hue but appeared more death-like 
from those red bands that lay so awfully 
across it. 

“ After wandering vaguely for a mi- 
nute, her eyes rested upon me,—and, 
with a shriek, half terror, half joy, she 
sprung from the couch, and sunk upon 
her knees by my side. She had believed 
me dead ; and, even now, scarcely trust- 
ed her senses. ‘ My husband! my love!’ 
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she exciaimed; ‘ oh, if thou comest to 
call me from this world, behold 1 am rea- 
dy!’ In saying this, she pointed wildly 
to that ominous wredth, and then drop- 
ped her head down: upon my knee, as if 
an arrow had pierced it. 

“ ¢ Alethe!’—I cried, terrified to the 
very soul by that mysterious pang,—and 
the sound of my voice seemed to reani- 
mate her ;—she looked up, with a faint 
smile, in my face. Her thoughts, which 
had evidently been wandering, became 
collected; and in her joy at my safety, 
her sorrow at my suffering, she forgot 
wholly the fate that impended over her- 
self, Love, innocent love, alone occu- 
pied all her thoughts; and the tender- 
ness with which she spoke,—oh, at any 
other moment, how I would have listen- 
ed, have lingered upon, have blessed every 
word ! 

* Bat the time flew fast—the dreadful 
morrow was approaching. Already I saw 
her writhing in the hands of the torturer 
—the flames, the racks, the wheels, were 
before my eyes! Half frantic with the 
fear that her resolution was fixed, I flung 
myself from the litter, in an agony of 
weeping, and supplicated her, by the love 
she bore me, by the happiness that swait- 
ed us, by lier own merciful God, who was 
too good to require such a sacrifice,—by 
al] that the most passionute anxiety could 
dictate, L implored that she would avert 
from us the doom that was coming, and 
—but for once—comply with the vain 
ceremony demanded of her. 

“ Shrinking from me, as I spoke,—but 
with a look more of sorrow than reproach, 
—* What, thou, too!’ she said mourn. 
fully;—* thou, into whose spirit I had 
fondly hoped the same heavenly truth had 
descended as into my own! Oh, be not 
thou leagued with those who would tempt 
me to “ make shipwreck of my faith!” 
Thou, who couldst alone bind me to life, 
use not thy power ; but let me die, as He 
I serve hath commanded,—die for the 
Truth. Remember the holy lessons we 
heard on those nights, those happy nights, 
whea both the Present and Future smi- 
led upon us,—when even the gift of eter- 
nal life came more welcome to my soul, 
from the blessed conviction that thou 
wert to be a sharer in it;—shall I forfeit 
now that divine privilege? shall I deny 
the true God, whom we then learned to 
love ? 

« ¢ No, my own betrothed,’ she conti- 
nued, pointing to the two rings on her 
finger; ‘ behold these pledges,—they are 
both sacred. I should have been as true 
to thee as I am now to heaven,—nor in 
that life to which I am hastening shall 
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our love be forgotten.. Should the. bap- 
tism of fire, through which 1 shall pass 
to-morrow, make me worthy to be heard 


‘before the Throne of Grace, I will inter- 


cede for thy soul—I will pray that it may 
yet share with mine. that “ inheritance, 
immortal, and undefiled,’’ which Mercy 
offers, her that thou,—my dear mother, 
—and I——’ 

* She here dropped her voice; the mo- 
mentary animation, with whieh devotion 
and affection had inspired her, vanished; 
and a darkness overspread all her fea 
tures, a livid darkness,—like the coming 
of death,—that made me shudder through 
every limb, Seizing my hand convul- 
sively, and looking: at me with a fearful 
eagerness, as if anxious to hear some cori- 
soling assurance from my own lips,— 
* Believe me,’ she continued, ‘not all the 
torments they are preparing for mé,—not 
even this deep, burning pain in my brow, 
which they will hardly equal,—could be 
half so dreadful to me, as the —— 
that I leave thee——’ 

“ Here her voice again failed ; her head 
sunk upon my arm, and—merciful God, 
let me forget what I then felt,—I saw 
that she was dying! Whether I uttered 
any cry, I know not; but the Tribune 
came rushing into the chamber, and, look- 
ing on the maiden, said, with a face full 
of horror, * It is but too true!’ siz 

“ He then told mein a lew voice; what 
he had just ,earned from the guardian of 
the prison, that the band round theyo 
Christian’s brow was—oh horrible crue 
ty !+-a compound of the most deadly poi, 
son,—~the: hellish: invention of Orcus, to 
satiate his vengeance, and make the fate 
of his poor victiin secure. My first move- 
ment was to untie that fatal wreath,—but 
it would, not come away-it would not - 
come away ! 

“ Roused by the pain, she again look- 
ed.in my face ; but, unable to speak, took 
hastily from her bosom the small silver 
cross which she had brought with her 
from my cave. Having pressed it to her 
own lips, she held it anxiously to mine, 
and seeing me kiss the holy symbol with 
fervour, looked happy, and smiled. The 
agony of death seemed to have passed 
away ;—there came suddenly over her 
features a heavenly light, some share of 
which I felt descending into my own 
soul, and, in a few minutes more, she ex- 
pired in my arms,” 


The great moral of all works of fice 
tion should permeate the whole living 
mass, not meray evolve itself in an 
unexpected, perhaps unaccountable 
corruscation at the close. At the ca- 
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-tastrophe of a Tragic Tale must we 
lean our brow on our hands, and be~ 
gin inquiring at the soul within us, 
‘what is the conclusion to be drawn 
from the acted agonies of all the phan- 
toms that are now gone into darkness 
and dust? One continuous master 
emotion must have been with us from 
the uplifting to the letting down of 
the curtain, making us, if we have 
looked and listened aright, better be- 
cause wiser men, with more power 
over the passions of our individual 
selves, because with more knowledge 
of the passions that belong to human 
nature at large. There can be no dis- 
tinction between poetical justice, as it 
is dealt out by genius, to the creatures 
moving along Fancy’s enchanted floor, 
and that justice, that from highest 
heaven, is, day and night, seen smi- 
ting the children of men. Have not 
all the events of real life, great or 
small, each its own moral—that speaks 
either with a still small voice, or trum- 
pet-tongued, the whisper and the blast 
equally intelligible, and easy to be 
understood ? How is this to end ? isa 
question that, in reading any wise fic- 
tion, is seldom, if ever, distinctly put 
by the awakened mind to itself, but 
the passion with which it peruses con- 
tinually involves the forward-looking 
hopes and fears, from which such a 

uestion would spring. Although 
Donte and thick darkness gather over 
the agents and events, and, as it were, 
shut up the prospect, as mists to a 
man walking among the mountains 
suddenly enshroud the scenery, that 
a moment before held its beauties 
close upon his eye, yet we read on, 
assured that the path of life will soon 
in light reappear, just as we walk on 
not doubting that the wind, or the sun- 
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shine, will ere long reveal the land- 
scape, with its torrents, its wood, and 
its rocks. 

It is thus that true genius deals 
with this world when it wishes to 
shew 


Truth serene, by fairy fiction dress’d. 


And in the Epicurean, Mr Moore 
has been eminently successful in such 
greataim. The subject, strictly speak- 
ing, is the Immortality of the Soul. 
A false pore had darkened or 
destroyed that belief, in a mind natu- 
rally noble and highly gifted ;—by a 
true religion we see that belief resto- 
red. To incline that naturally noble 
and highly-gifted mind to the true re- 
ligion, was the chief and high design 
of the poet—and that was effected by 
the combined operation of all the hest 
feelings and thoughts with which love 
and sympathy can inspire a man’s 
heart. ‘Then, and not till then, to 
Alciphron’s spirit the “‘ burden of the 
mystery of all this unintelligible world 
is lightened,” and the doubts and 
fears, the misgivings and the terrors, 
which it may be almost said natural 
religion awakens, revealed religion 
sets to rest. Let Mr Moore, then, 
be assured, that by this work (mere 
tale though it be) he has done a ser- 
vice to his kind—as all writers do, 
each according to the measure in which 
he has received the endowment of ges 
nius, who, perceivingand feeling, every 
hour of their lives, that without reli- 
gion—that is, Christianity—man de- 
spairs whenever he dreams of the doom 
of the dust, consecrate, as far as their 
condition will allow, their best powers 
to the illustration—or the enforcement 
of Divine Truth. 
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